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INTRODUCTION 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
IX | OTHELLO 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

In Troilus and Cressida even the most ardent 
scholars have found a problem more difficult, more 
distasteful even, than anywhere else in the range 
of Shakespeare’s work. There is in all great 
tragedy, however painful and mysterious, some- 
thing profoundly satisfying to the intellect, the 
esthetic sense, and the intuitional and moral life. 
We get this satisfaction partially (let us say) in 
Othello, and perfectly in Macbeth and King Lear. 
But Troilus and Cressida never rises to the level 
of high passion, austere grief, or that fine wisdom 
that is distilled from ‘‘the tears of things.” 

With our limited knowledge of the conditions 
under which it was written, we should hesitate to 
say that, in this play, Shakespeare lapses into sheer 
cynicism, and reflects for us a mood of bitter dis- 
illusionment and self-mockery. Indeed, its struc- 
ture forbids us to regard it as the product of one 
mood, or written in a kind of parenthesis from the 
main trend and purport of his art. It seems 
rather to be a work begun in youth, experimentally 
and without inspiration, beyond that of some 
topical interest or professional rivalry, and finished 
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perfunctorily and without conviction in his later 
years. To read into it, as Mr. Boas at one point 
suggests, a study of sex-passion as an anti-social 
force, does not make it more artistically intelligible; 
for, on that theme, a great tragedy might surely be 
written. But in the spectacle of the infatuation of 
Troilus with an adventuress without pity and with- 
out remorse,—in the spectacle of great national 
interests thrown in the balance and weighed 
against an ideal of gallantry involving the slaughter 
of whole armies for Helen of Troy,—we fail to find 
a redeeming element of justice, of nobility, of 
illuminating or purifying power. Cressida, the 
object of the one man’s passion, and Helen, em- 
bodying the sentiment that fans the strife of nations, 
dominate the action like idols never to be appeased; 
before whom the smoke of their sacrifices goes up 
daily to heaven, leaving their eyes still hungry 
for adventure and conquest, at the cost of all 
agonies insatiable for blood. To such women, 
their victims, whether individuals or peoples, 
are but as pawns ina game. If this, indeed, were 
the thought in Shakespeare’s mind, we can only 
say that he has failed to give it clear dramatic 
utterance. The degradation of Troilus achieves 
nothing in the realm of character. It is disillusion- 
ment without revelation, suffering without growth, 
knowledge of the world without the wisdom of life. 
The Greeks and Trojans strike us as a medieval 
burlesque of the classic world. Cressida moves 
us neither to pity nor mirth. Even the wit, where 
anything can be called wit, is inhuman; there is not 
one accent of sweetness in the laughter of Thersites 
or the elephantine pleasantries of Pandarus; this, 
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indeed, is the radical defect of the play—that it 
lacks humanity; lacks dignity, tenderness, and 
restraint. 

Nevertheless, we may excuse much if we consider 
that, in its first inception, Tvoilus and Cressida was 
not meant as serious work. It may quite possibly 
have been begun as a satire on contemporary 
imitations of the classic style, just as Love’s 
Labour’s Lost was, in great part, a satire upon 
Euphuism. It has even been thought that, by a 
travesty of Greek life and character, Shakespeare 
was actually attacking George Chapman, the 
translator of Homer, who is said to have been a 
rival of his own in the favour of Southampton and 
the Court. Still more likely is it that he began, in 
1599, to prepare the play for one of Burbage’s 
theatres, when two inferior dramatists, Dekker 
and Chettle, were at work on a drama for Hens- 
lowe’s company at the “‘ Rose,” which was at’first 
called Troylles and Cressida, but afterwards 
Agamemnon. ‘There are also some contemporary 
allusions which point to a version by Shakespeare 
as having been acted about that time. But the 
final version, as we know it, does not seem to have 
been finished till 1603, when it was entered on 
the Stationers’ Register and acted by ‘‘the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men.” Here we may clearly discern 
an earlier and a later manner, dividing the love- 
story from the camp-story, and suggesting those 
separate dates of composition by which the want 
of dramatic unity may be partially explained. In 
the interval, the topical interest had almost evap-. 
orated, and many references which have been 
vaguely traced by commentators to the literary and 
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theatrical quarrels of 1599 were doubtless overlaid 
in many places by the additions and revisions of 
1603. We cannot wonder that Shakespeare’s first 
editors were at a loss to classify such an indefinable 
work. In the First Folio, they put it between the 
histories and the tragedies, but did not mention it 
in the Table of Contents. The preface to the 
second Quarto of 1609 and the prologue in the 
Folio edition treat it as a comedy; but the titles of 
both Quartos (which appeared in the same year) 
make it a history. The quartos were probably 
taken from a transcript of Shakespeare’s original 
manuscript slightly revised by him, and _ this 
version seems to have been retouched by another 
hand before its insertion in the First Folio of 1623 
—perhaps by the writer of the prologue here added, 
which was clearly not by Shakespeare. ‘Truly has 
Troilus and Cressida been called ‘‘a tragedy 
without pathos, a comedy without genuine laughter, 
a history in which historical versimilitude is 
openly set at naught.” 

The sources of the plot can be traced, as regards 
Troilus, as far back as the Jiiad, and as regards 
Cressida, or Briseida, as she is first called, to a 
Latin prose work of the sixth century, Historia 
de Excidio Troje. The first writer to connect 
these two by a love-story was Bénoit de Sainte 
More, who wrote in the twelfth century Le Roman 
de Troie. Here Briseida is the daughter of a 
Trojan priest who has taken refuge in the enemy’s 
camp. She is beloved by Troilus, but one day 
the priest reclaims and removes his daughter, and 
she ultimately consoles herself with Diomede. 
This theme reappears in many medieval versions, 
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including Caxton’s translation of Raoul le Févre’s 
Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, and Lydgate’s Troy 
Book translated from Guido di Colonna, whose 
novel was in its turn the source of Boccaccio’s epic, 
the Filistrato, or ‘‘the man overthrown by love.” 
This, without doubt, was read by Chaucer on one 
of his visits to Italy, and inspired his English 
version of Troilus and Cressida in 1380, which was 
considerably used by Shakespeare. Professor 
Herford has also pointed out that in Euphues, his 
Censure to Philautus, by Greene, written in 1587, 
we have a version of the story which, slight and 
insignificant as it is, approaches, more nearly than 
any other, the manner of Shakespeare’s play. 

As late as February 2, 1603, Shakespeare 
and his company were performing at Richmond 
Palace, to entertain the dying Queen. Within a 
few weeks, Elizabeth lay in Westminster, beyond 
the comforts of art, and the accession of James I. 
brought in a period of fresh activity and prosperity 
for the players. One of the king’s first acts was 
to issue a license by royal letters patent authorising 
the same company to be henceforward. described 
as ‘‘the King’s Players,’ and mentioning nine 
actors by name, of whom Fletcher, Shakespeare, 
and Burbage were the first on the list. There is 
also good evidence that the King wrote personally 
to Shakespeare ‘‘an amicable letter” in his own 
hand. In addition, a new company, called the 
Queen’s Players, was formed, from members of 
the Earl of Worcester’s company, under the 
patronage of the royal consort, and. yet another 
from the Earl of Nottingham’s, called the Prince’s 
Players. During the summer and autumn of that 
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-year, the London theatres were again closed on ac- 
count of the plague, and the king’s company went 
for some months on tour. In the records of their 
professional travels during the years of Shake- 
speare’s association with them, we find that they 
visited Barnstaple, Bath, Bristol, Dover, Faver- 
sham, Folkestone, Hythe, Leicester, Maidstone, 
Marlborough, Oxford, Shrewsbury, and Saffron 
Walden. This season the tour culminated in a 
series of performances before the Court at Wilton 
House, near Salisbury, the residence of William 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, and occupied by 
the royal family while the plague was raging in 
town. In March, 1604, the Court returned to the 
metropolis, the king making a public “‘ progress” 
from the Tower to Westminster, and Shakespeare 
and his fellow-actors walking in the procession that 
escorted him. For this ceremony, each actor 
received four and a half yards of scarlet cloth to 
make a cloak, and a great triumphal arch was put 
up in Fenchurch Street in honour of the day. In 
April, the king sent an official letter to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and to the Justices of the Peace 
for Middlesex and Surrey, bidding them ‘‘permit 
and suffer” the King’s Players to ‘‘exercise their 
plays” at their “usual house,” the ‘“‘Globe.” The 
same privilege was to be extended to the Queen’s 
Players at the ‘‘Fortune,”’ and the Prince’s Players 
at the “Curtain.” In August, the King’s Players 
were commanded to perform for a fortnight at 
Somerset House, to entertain the Spanish am- 
bassador and his suite, and, in the following 
January and February, they gave eleven perform- 
ances before the Court at Whitehall. It was at this 
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time that Shakespeare wrote the first of the group 
of great tragedies that mark his maturity, and 
what is in many respects his finest comedy; the 
year 1604 produced Othello and Measure for 
Measure. 

Professor Dowden has admirably summed up 
the tragedy of Othello when he says that there is 
something in human life that is worse than suffer- 
ing; namely, the incapacity for noble pain. Terrible 
as are the deaths of the innocent Desdemona and 
the trapped and blundering Moor, yet far more 
terrible is the spectacle of Iago, who lives on, 
“‘serpent-like, to eat dust and to sting.” Iago is, 
indeed, the arch-fiend of literature, the soul 
infinitely worse than brutal because its cruelty is 
so much more than an individual lust or thirst 
for prey. It is the wanton cruelty of a being that 
can find no pleasure but in evil, and is alike in- 
capable of any fine emotion and any belief in the 
goodness of men. Othello is ensnared by the very 
simplicity and nobleness of his own nature. It 
would never occur to him to suspect a fellow- 
being of so iniquitous a plot. The feeling into 
which he is betrayed, as Coleridge pointed out, is 
not so much a personal jealousy, but ‘“‘rather an 
agony that the creature whom he had believed 
angelic, with whom he had garnered up his heart, 
and whom he could not help still loving, should be 
proved impure and worthless. It was the struggle 
not to love her. Is was a moral indignation and 
regret that virtue should so fall: ‘But yet the 
pity of it, Iago! O Iago! the pity of it!’” 

The main source of the plot was a tale in the 
Heccatommithi of the Italian novelist, Giraldi 
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Cinthio—JI Moro di Venezia, published in 1565. 
No English translation can be traced in Shake- 
speare’s time, but a French version appeared in 
1584. That the story is of oriental origin is 
suggested by the likeness to the “‘story of the three 
apples” in the Arabian Nights; but, according to 
the ingenious theory of Mr. Rawdon Brown, ‘“‘a 
certain Christophal Mora, a Luogotenente di 
Capro, who returned from Cyprus in 1508, after 
having lost his wife, was the original of Cinthio’s 
Moor of Venice. ‘‘Fronting the summit of the 
Giant’s Stair,” says this writer, “where the Doges 
of Venice were crowned, there are still visible four 
shields spotted with mulberries (strawberries in the 
description of Desdemona’s handkerchief), indi- 
cating that that part of the palace portal on which 
they are carved was terminated in the reign of 
Christopher Moro, whose insignia are three 
mulberries sable and three bends azure on a field 
argent; the word Moro signifying in Italian either 
mulberry-tree or blackamoor.”’ 

Although Othello was not published till 1622, 
internal evidence proves it to have been written 
before the Act of Parliament issued in 1606 
against the abuse of the name of God in plays. 
The First Quarto seems to have been a genuine 
play-house copy, for it contains a number of oaths 
and expletives which are omitted or toned down in 
the First Folio of 1623. The former, however, had 
been abridged for acting purposes; the Folio 
version is very much more complete. There is good 
evidence that Othello was produced at Whitehall on 
November 1, 1604. Measure for Measure followed 
on December 26th. 
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What we are accustomed to call “serious 
comedy” finds noble expression in Measure jor 
Measure. It is comedy only in the sense that it 
ends happily; the theme is essentially painful and 
the treatment austere. The plot, like that of 
Othello, was derived ultimately from Cinthio’s 
Heccatommitht, but more directly from a dramatisa- 
tion, by George Whetstone, of the story therein 
contained, under the title of Promos and Cassandra, 
and a prose version by the same author in his 
Heptameron of Civil Discourses in 1582. Whet- 
stone’s play, though never acted, was printed in 
1548, and forcibly illustrates, by contrast, Shake- 
speare’s power to transfigure and humanise a 
crude and even repellent motive, and to infuse it 
with new dramatic meaning and power. In the 
old story, Angelo figures as the irreclaimable 
villain, the very soul and embodiment of evil. 
Shakespeare, having already pictured this thing 
once for us in Iago, does it no more. His Angelo, 
though contemptible enough, is human still. Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, in his penetrating and too-brief 
studies of Shakespeare, sees in Angelo ‘‘the 
perfect type of the natural hypocrite”; and reads in 
the drama something of ‘‘the malevolent pleasure a 
warm-blooded and expansive man takes in watching 
the rare and dangerous excesses of the constrained 
and cold-blooded.” Angelo’s betrayal of Mariana, 
breaking faith with her and casting her off on the 
very eve of marriage because her dowry had been 
lost at sea, is far more vile in its calculating mean- 
ness than the impulsive sin of youth in Claudio. 
Nevertheless, the deliberate and wanton sinner is 
always the most pitiless to the lapses of others; and 
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so when fate sets Angelo as Claudio’s judge, he 
reveals himself, as Mr. Boas says, ‘‘as the con- 
summate type of the martinet official whose circle 
of vision is bounded by the narrow horizon of his 
department, who drives a code mercilessly through 
the delicately complex mechanism of society, and 
to whom the claims of red-tape are more sacred 
than those of human flesh and blood. The one 
imperious idea that the law must take its course 
fills his mind to the exclusion of all else, and 
Esculus’s appeal is met with the dry, pitiless 
formula, ‘Sir, he must die.’” 

A likeness has often been traced between 
All’s Well that Ends Well and Measure for Measure. 
It occurs especially in Shakespeare’s use of the 
old device of mistaken identity. In both plays, the 
rightful wife goes to her husband’s chamber and is 
taken for a promised mistress—a situation almost 
inconceivable to modern minds, and suggesting only 
how very little the individuality of the woman 
counted to the lover of olden time. It is difficult 
to think that the high-minded Isabella would lend 
herself to a plot of this kind, or make a promise of 
such a visit, even with the purest intent. In the 
old play, Cassandra, the original Isabella, yields 
herself to Angelo as the price of her brother’s life. 
But Shakespeare’s Isabella is his supreme type of 
inflexible and unconditional chastity,—‘‘the only 
one of Shakespeare’s women” (says Professor 
Dowden) ‘‘whose heart and eyes are fixed upon an 
impersonal ideal, to whom something abstract is 
more, in the ardour and energy of her youth, than 
any human personality.” Mr. Walter Pater 
compares her to ‘‘those strangely conceived 
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women, like Webster’s Victoria, who unite to a 
seductive sweetness something of a dangerous 
and tiger-like changefulness of feeling. Thrown 
into the terrible dilemma of the piece, called upon 
to sacrifice that cloistral whiteness to sisterly 
affection, become, in a moment, the ground of 
strong, contending passions, she develops a new 
character . . . The swift vindictive anger 
leaps, like a white flame, into this white spirit, and 
stripped in a moment of all convention, she stands 
before us clear, detached, columnar, among the 
tender frailties of the piece.” 

The humorous scenes, as has been said, ‘‘ would 
be altogether repulsive were it not that they are 
needed to present without disguise or extenuation 
the world of moral license and corruption out of 
which and above which rise the virginal strength 
and severity and beauty of Isabella.” Mr. Sidney 
Lee takes the ‘‘ coarsely comic interludes” to suggest 
“the vanity of seeking to efface natural instincts 
by the coercion of law,” and thinks “the Duke’s 
abrupt proposal to marry Isabella seems hastily 
conceived. But the creation of the pathetic 
character of Mariana ‘of the moated grange,’ the 
legally affianced bride of Angelo, skilfully ex- 
cludes the possibility of a settlement (as in the 
old stories) between Isabella and Angelo on terms 
of marriage.” Professor Dowden, on the other 
hand, accepts the marriage as “‘entirely meet and 
right.” ‘In this,” he says, “there is no dropping 
away, through love of pleasure or through supine- 
ness, from her ideal. She has learnt that, in the 
world, may be found a discipline more strict, more 
awful, than the discipline of the convent; she has 
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learnt that the world has need of her; her life is 
still a consecrated life.” 

But the striking parallels between this drama 
and Hamlet, both in its philosophic reflections and 
forms of expression, form the chief evidence for 
dating the composition of Measure for Measure. 
The only passages that seem to allude directly to 
the newly established Court of King James are 
two speeches allotted to Angelo and the Duke, 
justifying the monarch’s well-known dislike of 
crowds and public ceremonies. There is no 
record of its publication earlier than the First 
Folio of 1623, where it takes the fourth place 
among the comedies—certainly the most sombre 
of them all. EsTHER Woop. 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF TROYLUS 
AND CRESSIDA 


T.&£C. I. 


[DRAMATIS PERSON 


Priam, King of Troy. 

Hecror, 

TROILUs, 

Paris, his sons. 

DerpHosus, 

HELENuws, 

MarcareLon, 4 bastard son of Priam. 
ALNEAS, 
ANTENOR, 
Catcuas, a Trojan priest, taking part with the Greeks. 
Panparus, uncle to Cressida. 

Acamemnon, ¢he Grecian general. 

Menetaus, his brother. 

ACHILLES, 
Ajax, 
Utyssgs, 
Nestor, 
Diomepss, 
Parroc.us, 
Tuersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 
ALEXANDER, servant to Cressida. 

Servant fo Troilus. 

Servant to Paris. 

Servant to Diomedes. 


i 
i Trojan commanders. 


Grecian princes. 


Hexen, wife to Menelaus. 
ANDROMACHE, wife to Hector. 


Cassanpra, daughter to Priam; a prophetess. 
Cressipa, daughter to Calchas. 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 
ScenE: Troy, and the Grecian camp before it. | 


The Prologue. 


{[os Troy there lyes the Scene: From Iles of Greece 
The Princes Orgillous, their high blood chaf’d 
Have to the Port of Athens sent their shippes 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 

Of cruell Warre: Sixty and nine that wore 

Their Crownets Regall, from th’ Athenian bay 

Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 

To ransacke Troy, within whose strong emures 

The ravish’ d Helen, Menelaus Queene, 10 
With wanton Paris sleepes, and that’s the Quarrell. 
To Tenedos they come, 

And the deepe-drawing Barke do there disgorge 
Their warlike frautage: now on Dardan Plaines 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greekes do pitch 

Their brave Pavillions. Priams six-gated City, 
Dardan avd 'Timbria, Helias, Chetas, ‘Trojen, 

And Antenonidus with massie Staples 

And corresponsive and fulfilling Bolts 

Stirre up the Sonnes of Troy. 20 
Now Expectation tickling skittish spirits, 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greeke, 

Sets all on hazard. And hither am I come, 

A Prologue arm d, but not in confidence 


3. Orgillous: orgulous—STEEVENS. 9. emures: immures—2-4F. 
18. Antenonidus: Antenorides—THEOBALD. 
20, Stirre: Sperr (Sperre)—THropatp. 
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To what may be digested in a Play: ie 
Like, or finde Sault, do as your pleasures are, 
Now good, or bad,’ tis but the roe of Ware, 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF 
TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA 
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Actus Primus. Sccena Prima. 


[Scene i. Troy. Before Priam’s palace.| 
Enter Pandarus and Troylus. 


\ 


Troylus. 


ALL here my Varlet,1 Ile unarme againe. 
Why should I warre without the wals of Troy 

That finde such cruel] battell here within? 
Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 1 4ody-servant 
Let him to field, T’roy/us alas hath none. 

Pan. Will this geere? nere be mended? 2 affair 

Troy. The Greeks are strong, & skilful to their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fiercenesse Valiant: 11 
But I am weaker then a womans teare; 
Tamer then sleepe, fonder then ignorance; 
Lesse valiant then the Virgin in the night, 
And skillesse as unpractis’d Infancie. 

Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: For my 
part, Ile not meddle nor make no farther. Hee that will 
have a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the 


grinding. 
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Troy. Have I not tarried? 20 
Pan. I the grinding; but you must tarry the bolting. 
Troy. Have I not tarried? 

Pan. I the boulting; but you must tarry the leav’ ing. 

Troy. Still have I tarried. 

Pan. I, to the leavening: but heeres yet in the word 
hereafter, the Kneading, the making of the Cake, the 
heating of the Oven, and the Baking; nay, you must stay 
the cooling too, or you may chance to burne your lips. 

Troy. Patience her selfe, what Goddesse ere she be, 
Doth lesser blench at sufferance, then I doe: 30 
At Priams Royall Table doe I sit; 

And when faire Cressid comes into my thoughts, 
So (Traitor) then she comes, when she is thence. 
Pan. Well: 
She look’d yesternight fairer, then ever I saw her looke, 
Or any woman else. 
Troy. I was about to tell thee, when my heart, 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twaine, 
Least Hector, or my Father should perceive me: 
I have (as when the Sunne doth light a-scorne) 40 
Buried this sigh, in wrinkle of a smile: 
But sorrow, that is couch’d in seeming gladnesse, 
Is like that mirth, Fate turnes to sudden sadnesse. 

Pan. And her haire were not somewhat darker then 
Helens, well go too, there were no more comparison be- 
tweene the Women. But for my part she is my Kinswo- 
man, I would not (as they tearme it) praise it, but I wold 
some-body had heard her talke yesterday as I did: I will 


not dispraise your sister Cassandra’s wit, but 


23.leav’ing: leavening—Q. 33. then .. she is: When .. 
When is she thence?—2Rowe. 34-6. prose—Porr., 
40. a-scorne: a storm—Rowe. 44. And: An—2Rowe. 


47. praise it: praise her-Q. 


TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [I. i. 48-81 


Troy. Oh Pandarus! I tell thee Pandarus; 50 
When I doe tell thee, there my hopes lye drown’d: 
Reply not in how many Fadomes deepe 
They lye indrench’d. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressids love. Thou answer’st she is Faire, 
Powr’st in the open Ulcer of my heart, 

Her Eyes, her Haire, her Cheeke, her Gate, her Voice, 
Handlest in thy discourse. O that her Hand 

(In whose comparison, all whites are Inke) 

Writing their owne reproach; to whose soft seizure; 
The Cignets Downe is harsh, and spirit of Sense 60 
Hard as the palme of Plough-man. This thou tel’st me; 
As true thou tel’st me, when [ say I love her: 

But saying thus, instead of Oyle and Balme, 

Thou lai’st in every gash that love hath given me, 
The Knife that made it. 

Pan. 1 speake no more then truth. 

Troy. Thou do’st not speake so much. 

Pan. Faith, Ile not meddle in’t: Let her be as shee is, 
if she be faire, ’tis the better for her: and she be not, she 
ha’s the mends in her owne hands. 70 

Troy. Good Pandarus: How now Pandarus? 

Pan. have had my Labour for my travell, ill thought 
on of her, and ill thought on of you: Gone betweene and 
betweene, but small thankes for my labour. 

Troy. What art thou angry Pandarus? what with me? 

Pan. Because she’s Kinne to me, therefore shee’s not 
so faire as He/en, and she were not kin to me, she would 
be as faire on Friday, as He/en is on Sunday. But what 
care I? I care not and she were a Black-a-Moore, ’ tis all 
one to me. 80 

Troy. Say I she is not faire? 


57. comma after discourse~M atone. 
69, 77, 79. and: an—Porr. 72. travell: travail-CoLvigr. 
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Troy. I doe not care whether you doe or no. Shee’s a 
Foole to stay behinde her Father: Let her to the Greeks, 
and so Ile tell her the next time I see her: for my part, Ie 
meddle nor make no more i’ th’ matter. 

Troy. Pandarus? Pan. Not I. 

Troy. Sweete Pandarus. 

Pan. Pray you speake no more to me, I will leave all 
as I found it, and there an end. Exit Pand. 

Sound Alarum. go 

Tro. Peace you ungracious Clamors, peace rude sounds, 
Fooles on both sides, He/em must needs be faire, 
When with your bloud you daily paint her thus. 

I cannot fight upon this Argument: 

It is too starv’d a subject for my Sword, 

But Pandarus: O Gods! How do you plague me? 
I cannot come to Cressid but by Pandar, 

And he’s as teachy to be woo’d to woe, 

As she is stubborne, chast, against all suite. 

Tell me Apollo for thy Daphnes Love 100 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we: 

Her bed is Jvdia, there she lies, a Pearle, 

Between our Ilium, and where shee recides 

Let it be cald the wild and wandring flood, 

Our selfe the Merchant, and this sayling Pandar, 
Our doubtfull hope, our convoy and our Barke. 


Alarum. Enter Aineas. 
“Ene. How now Prince Troylus? 
Wherefore not a field? 
Troy. Because not there; this womans answer sorts. 


82. Troy.: Pan.—2-4F. 86. new 1. at Pan.—2-4F. 
98. teachy: tetchy—STEEVENs (1793). woe: woo—4F. 
99. stubborne, chast: stubborn-chaste—THEOBALD. 


108-9. 1 1.-Q. 
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For womanish it is to be from thence: 111 
What newes “eas from the field to day? 
ijne. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
Troy. By whom eas? 
ine. Troylus by Menelaus. 
Troy. Let Paris bleed, ’tis but a scar to scorne, 
Paris is gor’d with Mene/aus horne. Alarum. 
ine. Harke what good sport is out of Towne to day. 
Troy. Better at home, if would I might were may: 
But to the sport abroad, are you bound thither? 120 
ine. In all swift hast. 
Troy. Come goe wee then togither. Exeunt. 


[Scene ji. Lhe same. A street. | 


Enter Cressid and her man { Alexander]. 


Cre. Who were those went by? 
Man. | Alex.| Queene Hecuba, and Hellen. 
Cre. And whether go they? 
‘Man. Up to the Easterne Tower, 
Whose height commands as subject all the vaile, 
To see the battell: Hector whose pacience, 
Is as a Vertue fixt, to day was mov’d: 
He chides Andromache and strooke his Armorer, 
And like as there were husbandry in Warre 10 
Before the Sunne rose, hee was harnest lyte, 
And to the field goe’s he; where every flower 
Did as a Prophet weepe what it forsaw, 
In Hectors wrath. 
Cre. What was his cause of anger? 
Man. The noise goe’s this; 
There is among the Greekes, 
A Lord of Trojan blood, Nephew to Hector, 


9. chides: chid—Q. 16-17. 1 1.-Q. 
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They call him Ajax. 

Cre. Good; and what of him? Xe) 

Man. They say heisa very man per se and stands alone. 

Cre. So do all men, unlesse they are drunke, sicke, or 
have no legges. 

Man. This man Lady, hath rob’d many beasts of their 
particular additions,! he is as valiant asthe Lyon, churlish 
as the Beare, slow as the Elephant: a man into whom 
nature hath so crowded humors, that his valour is crusht 
into folly, his folly sauced with discretion: there is no 
man hath a vertue, that he hath not a glimpse of, nor a- 
ny man an attaint, but he carries some staine of it. He is 
melancholy without cause, and merry against the haire, 
hee hath the joynts of every thing, but every thing so 
out ot joynt, that hee is a gowtie Briareus, many hands 
and no use; or purblinded Argus, all eyes and no sight. 

Cre. But how should this man that makes me smile, 
make Hector angry? l traits 

Man. 'They say he yesterday cop’d Hector in the bat- 
tell and stroke him downe, the disdaind & shame where- 
of, hath ever since kept Hector fasting and waking. 39 


Enter Pandarus. 


Cre. Who comes here? 

Man. Madam your Uncle Pandarus. 

Cre. Hectors a gallant man. 

Man. As may be in the world Lady. 

Pan, What’s that? what’s that? 

Cre. Good morrow Uncle Pandarus. 

Pan. Good morrow Cozen Cressid: what do you talke 
of? good morrow Alexander: how do you Cozen? when 
were you at Ilium? 


21. new]. at And—Capert. 33- of: misprint 1 F. for of. 
38. disdaind: disdain—2-4F. 
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Cre. This morning Uncle. 50 

Pan, What were you talking of when I came? Was 
Hector arm’ d and gon ere yea came to Ilium? He//en was 
not up? was she? 

Cre. Hector was gone but He//en was not up? 

Pan. E’ene so; Hector was stirring early. 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan. Was he angry? 

Cre. So he saies here. 

Pan, 'True he was so; I know the cause too, heele lay 
about him to day I can tell them that, and there’s T7oy/us 
will not come farre behind him, let them take heede of 
T'roylus; 1 can tell them that too. 62 

Cre. What is he angry too? 

Pan. Who Troylus? 

Troylus is the better man of the two. 

Cre. Oh Fupiter; there’s no comparison. 

Pan. What not betweene 77roy/us and Hector? doyou 
know a man if you see him? 

Cre. 1, if I ever saw him before and knew him. 

Pan. WellI say Troylus is Troylus. 70 

Cre. Then you say as I say, 

For I am sure he is not Hector. 

Pan. No not Hector is not Troylus in some degrees. 

Cre. ’'Tis just, to each of them he is himselfe. 

Pan. Himselfe? alas poore 7'rey/us I would he were. 

Cre. So he is. 

Pan. Condition I had gone bare-foote to India. 

Cre. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himselfe? no? hee’s not himselfe, would a were 
himselfe: well, the Gods are above, time must friend or 


52. yea: ye-2-4F. 64-5. 11.-Q. 71-2. 1 1.-Q. 
73. No not: No, nor—Q.2-4F. 
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end: well 7’roy/us well, I would my heart were in her bo- 
dy; no, Hector is not a better man then T’roy/us. 82 

Cre. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. Th’ others not come too’t, you shall tell me ano- 
ther tale when th’others come too’t: Hector shall not 
have his will this yeare. 

Cre. He shall not neede it if he have his owne. 

Pan. Nor his qualities. go 

Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beautie. 

Cre. ?Twould not become him, his own’s better. 

Pan. Youhave no judgement Neece; He//en her selfe 
swore th’ other day that Zoy/ws fora browne favour! ( for 
so ’tis I must confesse) not browne neither. ! complexion 

Cre. No, but browne. 

Pan, Faith to say truth, browne and not browne. 

Cre. 'To say the truth, true and not true. 

Pan, She prais’d his complexion above Paris. 100 

Cre. Why Paris hath colour inough. 

Pan, So, he has. 

Cre. Then T’roy/us should have too much, ifshe prasi’d 
him above, his complexion is higher then his, he having 
colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a 
praise for a good complexion, I had as lieve He//ens gol- 
den tongue had commended 7'roy/us for a copper nose. 

Pan. I sweare to you, 

I thinke He//en loves him better then Paris. 

Cre. Then shee’s a merry Greeke indeed. 110 

qan. Nay I amsure she does, she came to him th’ other 


88. wi/l: wit-Rowe. 103. prasi’d: misprint 1F, 
108-9, prose-Q. III. gan,; misprint 1F. 
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day into the compast window, and you know he has not 
past three or foure haires on his chinne. 

Cres. Indeed a Tapsters Arithmetique may soone 
bring his particulars therein, to a totall. 

Pand. Why he is very yong, and yet will he within 
three pound lift as much as his brother Hector. 

Cres. Is he is so young a man, and so old a lifter?! 

Pan. But to proove to you that He//en loves him, she 
came and puts me her white hand to his cloven chin. 

Cres. uno have mercy, how came it cloven? 121 

Pan. Why, you know ’tis dimpled, 1 thief 
I thinke his smyling becomes him better then any man 
in all Phrigia. 

Cre. Oh he smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Dooes hee not? 

Cre. Oh yes, and ’twere a clow’d in Autumne. 

Pan. Why go to then, but to prove to you that He//en 
loves Troylus. j 

Cre. Troy/us wil stand to thee 130 
Proofe, if youle proove it so. 

Pan. Troylus? why he esteemes her no more then I e- 
steeme an addle egge. 

Cre. If you love an addle egge as well as you love an 
idle head, you would eate chickens i’th’shell. 

Pan. 1 cannot chuse but laugh to thinke how she tick- 
led his chin, indeed shee has a marvel’s white hand I must 
needs confesse. 

Cre. Without the racke. 139 

Pan. And shee takes upon her to spie a white haire on 
his chinne. 

Cre. Alas poore chin? many a wart is richer. 


118. 2d is out-2-4F. 122-4. prose—Pore. 127. and: an—Porr. 
130. thee: the—2-4F. 130-1. prose—Q. 
137. marvel’s; marvellous—Poprr. 
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Pand. But there was such laughing, Queene Hecusa 
laught that her eyes ran ore. 

Cre. With Milstones. 

Pan, And Cassandra \aught. 

Cre. But there was more temperate fire under the pot 
of her eyes: did her eyes run ore too? 

Pan. And Hector \aught. 

Cre. At what was all this laughing? 150 

Pand. Marry at the white haire that He//en spied on 
Troylus chin. 

Cres. And t’had beene a greene haire, I should have 
laught too. 

Pand. hey laught not so muchat the haire, as at his 
pretty answere. 

Cre. What was his answere? 

Pan. Quoth shee, heere’s but two and fifty haires on 
your chinne; and one of them is white. 

Cre. This is her question. 160 

Pand 'That’s true, make no question of that, two and 
fiftie haires quoth hee, and one white, that white haire is 
my Father, and all the rest arehisSonnes. Fupiter quoth 
she, which of these haires is Paris my husband? The for- 
ked one quoth he, pluckt out and give it him: but there 
was such laughing, and He//en so blusht, and Paris so 
chaft, and all the rest so laught, that it past. 

Cre. So let it now, 
For is has beene a grcat while going by. 

Pan. Well Cozen, 170 
I told you a thing yesterday, think on’t. 

Cre. So I does. 


153. dnd ?’: An’t—Porr. 168-9. prose-Q. 
169. is: it-Q.3-4F. great: great—2-4F. 170-1. prose—Q, 
172. does: do—2-4F. 
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Pand. Ile be sworne ’tis true, he will weepe you 
an’twere a man borne in Aprill. Sound a retreate. 

Cres. And Ile spring up in his teares, an’twere a nettle 
against May. 

Pan. Harke they are comming from the field, shal we 
stand up here and see them, as they passe toward Illium, 
good Neece do, sweet Neece Cressida. 

Cre. At your pleasure. 180 

Pan. Heere, heere, here’s an excellent place, heere we 
may see most bravely, Ile tel you them all by theirnames, 
as they passe by, but marke Z’roy/us above the rest. 


Enter AEneas. 


Cre. Speake not so low’d. 

Pan. That’s_47eas, is not that a brave man, hee’s one 
of the flowers of Troy I can you, but merke T’roy/us, you 
shal see anon. 

Cre. Who’s that? 189 


Enter Antenor. 


Pan. That’s Antenor, he has a shrow’d wit I can tell 
you, and hee’s a man good inough, hee’s one o’th soun- 
dest judgement in Troy whosoever, and a proper man of 
person: when comes 7’roy/us? Ileshew you Troy/us anon, 
if hee see me, you shall see him him nod at me. 

Cre. Will he give you the nod? 

Pan. You shall see. 

Cre. If he do, the rich shall have, more. 198 


187. can you: can tell you—2-4F. murke: misprint 1F. 
193. judgement: judgements—Q. 195. second him out—-Q.2-4F. 
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Enter Hector. 


Pan, That’s Hector,that,that, looke you, that there’s a 
fellow. Goethy way Hector, there’sa brave man Neece, 
O brave Hector! Looke how hee lookes? there’s a coun- 
tenance; ist not a brave man? 

Cre. O brave man! 

Pan. Isa not? It dooes a mans heart good, looke you 
what hacks are on his Helmet, looke you yonder, do you 
see? Looke youthere? 'There’s nojesting, laying on, tak’ t 
off, who ill as they say, there be hacks. 

Cre. Be those with Swords? 209 


Enter Paris. 


Pan, Swords, any thing he cares not, and the divell 
come to him, it’s all one, by Gods lid it dooes ones heart 
good. Yonder comes Paris, yonder comes Paris: looke 
yee yonder Neece, ist not a gallant man to, ist not? Why 
this is brave now: who said he came hurt home to day? 
Hee’s not hurt, why this will do He//ens heart good 
now, ha? Would I could see Z'roy/us now, you shall 7'roy- 
/us anon. 

Cre. Whose that? 219 


Enter Hellenus. 


Pan. 'That’s He//enus,Imarvell where 7roy/us is, that’s 
Helenus,1 thinke he went not forth to day: that’s He/- 
lenus. 


Cre. Can Hellenus fight Uncle? 


200. that there’s: that; there's (that, theres)—Q.4F. 

207. /aying: there's laying—Q. 208, i/l: will-2-4F, 
211, and: an—Porr. 

217-18. shall Troylus: shall see Troilus—Q. 3-4F. 

219. Whose: Who's—Rowr. 
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Pan. Hellenus no: yes heele fight indifferent, well, I 
marvell where T7roy/us is; harke, do you not haere the 
people crie Troy/us? Hellenus is a Priest. 

Cre. What sneaking fellow comes yonder? 228 


Enter Trylus. 


Pan. Where? Yonder? That’s Dephobus. ’ Tis Troy- 
/us! 'Ther’s a man Neece, hem; Brave 7'roy/us the Prince — 
of Chivalrie. 

Cre. Peace, for shame peace. 1 helmet 

Pand. Marke him, not him: O brave T’roy/us: looke 
well upon him Neece, Jooke you how his Sword is blou- 
died, and his Helme! more hackt then Hectors, and how he 
lookes, and how he goes. O admirable youth! he ne’re 
saw three and twenty. Gothy way 7roy/us,go thy way, 
had [a sister were a Grace, or a daughter a Goddesse, hee 
should take his choice. O admirable man! Paris? Paris 
is durt to him, and I warrant, He/en to change, would 
give money to boot. 242 


Enter common Souldiers. 


Cres. Heere come more. 

Pan. Asses, fooles, dolts, chaffe and bran, chaffe and 
bran; porredge after meat. I could live and dye i’ th’ eyes 
of Troylus. Ne’re looke,ne’re looke; the Eagles are gon, 
Crowes and Dawes, Crowesand Dawes: I had rather be 
such a man as 7’roy/us, then Agamemnon, and all Greece. 

Cres. There is among the Greekes Achilles, a better 
man then Troy/us. 251 

Pan. Achilles? a Dray-man, a Porter, a very Camell. 

Cres. Well, well. 


225. comma out after indifferent-2-4F. 
226. haere: misprint IF, 229. Trylus: in 1F. only. 
234. not: note-2-4F. 242. money: an eye-Q. 
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Pan. Well, well? Why have you any discretion? have 
you any eyes? Doyou know whata man is? Is not birth, 
beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, learning, gen- 
tlenesse, vertue, youth, liberality, and so forth: the Spice, 
and salt that seasons a man? 

Cres.I,aminc’d man,and then to be bak’d with no Date 


in the pye, for then the mans dates out. 260 
Pan. You are such another woman, one knowes not 
at what ward! you lye. lguard 


Cres. Upon my backe, to defend my belly; upon my 
wit, to defend my wiles; uppon my secrecy, to defend 
mine honesty; my Maske, to defend my beauty, and you 
to defend all these: and at all these wardes I lyeat, ata 
thousand watches. 

Pan, Say one of your watches. 268 

Cres. Nay Ile watch you for that, and that’s one of 
the cheefest of them too: If I cannot ward what I would 
not have hit, I can watch you for telling how I took the 
blow, unlesse it swell past hiding, and then it’s past wat- 
ching. 

Enter Boy. 


Pan. You are such another. 

Boy. Sir, my Lord would instantly speake with you. 

Pan. Where? 

Boy. At your owne house. [there he unarmes him: ] 

Pan. Good Boy tell him I come, I doubt he bee hurt. 
Fare ye well good Neece. [Exit Boy.| 280 

Cres. Adieu Unkle. 

Pan. le be with you Neece by and by. 

Cres. 'To bring Unkle. 

Pan. I,a token from T’roylus. 


257. so forth: such like-Q. 258. seasons: season-Q. 
260. dates: date is-Q. 261. another: a-Q. 
266. lye at, at: lie, at-qF. 278. bracketed words-Q. 
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Cres. By thesame token, you area Bawd. Exit Pand. 
Words, vowes, gifts, teares, & loves full sacrifice, 
He offers in anothers enterprise: 
But more in 7Z’roy/us thousand fold I see, 
Then in the glasse of Pawdar’s praise may be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are Angels wooing, 290 
Things won are done, joyes soule lyes in the dooing: 
That she belov’d, knowes nought, that knowes not this; 
Men prize the thing ungain’d, more then it is. 
That she was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got so sweet, as when desire did sue: 
Therefore this maxime out of love I teach; 
<< Atchievement, is command; ungain d, beseech. 
That though my hearts Contents firme love doth beare, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appeare. Exit. 


[Scene iii. Zhe Grecian camp. Before Agamemnon’ s 
tent. | 


Senet. Enter Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, Diome- 
des, Menelaus, with others. 


Agam. Princes: 
What greefe hath set the Jaundies on your cheekes? 
The ample proposition that hope makes 
In all designes, begun on earth below 
Fayles in the promist largenesse: checkes and disasters 
Grow in the veines of actions highest rear’d, 
As knots by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound Pine, and diverts his Graine 10 
Tortive! and erant from his course of growth. 1twisted 
Nor Princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come short of our suppose so farre, 


298. That .. Contents: Then .. content—Q. 
Io. diverts: divert-Rowe. 
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That after seven yeares siege, yet Troy walles stand, 
Sith! every action that hath gone before, 1 since 
Whereof we have Record, Triall did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the ayme: 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape. Why then (you Princes) 
Do you with cheekes abash’d, behold our workes, 20 
And thinke them shame, which are (indeed ) nought else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To finde persistive constancie in men? 
The finenesse of which Mettall is not found 
In Fortunes love: for then, the Bold and Coward, 
The Wise and Foole, the Artist and un-read, 
The hard and soft, seeme all affin’d, and kin. 
But in the Winde and Tempest of her frowne, 
Distinction with a lowd and powrefull fan, 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away; 30 
And what hath masse, or matter by it selfe, 
Lies rich in Vertue, and unmingled. 

Nestor. With due Observance of thy godly seat, 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. 
In the reproofe of Chance, 
Lies the true proofe of men: The Sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble Boates dare saile 
Upon her patient brest, making their way 
With those of Nobler bulke? 40 
But let the Russian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Z’se¢is, and anon behold 
The strong ribb’d Barke through liquid Mountaines cut, 
Bounding betweene the two moyst Elements 
Like Perseus Horse. Where’s then the sawcy Boate, 


21. thinke .. skame: call .. shames-Q. 
29. lowd: broad-Q. 33- godly: godlike-Q. 35-6. 1 1.-Q. 
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Whose weake untimber’d sides but even now 
Co-rival’d Greatnesse? Either to harbour fled, 

Or made a Toste for Neptune. Even so, 

Doth valours shew, and valours worth divide 

In stormes of Fortune. 50 
For, in her ray and brightnesse, 

The Heard hath more annoyance by the Brieze! 1gadfy 
Then by the Tyger: But, when the splitting winde 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted Oakes, 

And Flies fled under shade, why then 

The thing of Courage, 

As rowz’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tun’d in selfe-same key, 

Retyres to chiding Fortune. 

Ulys. Agamemnon: 60 
Thou great Commander, Nerve, and Bone of Greece, 
Heart of our Numbers, soule, and onely spirit, 

In whom the tempers, and the mindes of all 

Should be shut up: Heare whar U/ysses speakes, 
Besides the applause and approbation 

The which most mighty for thy place and sway, 

And thou most reverend for thy stretcht-out life, 

I give to both your speeches: which were ne 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 

Should hold up high in Brasse: and such againe 70 
As venerable Nestor (hatch’d in Silver) 

Should with a bond of ayre, strong as the Axletree 

In which the Heavens ride, knit all Greekes eares 

To his experienc’d tongue: yet let it please both 
(Thou Great, and Wise) to heare Ulysses speake, 


so-1. 1 1.-Q. 52. Heard: herd—3-4F. 55-6. r1.-Q. 
59. Retyres: Retorts—Dycz. 64. whar: what-2-4F. 
73. In, etc.: On which heaven rides, knit all the Greekish 


ears-Q. 
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Aga. Speak Prince of Ithaca, and be’t of lesse expect: 
That matter needlesse of importlesse burthen 
Divide thy lips; then we are confident 
When ranke Thersites opes his Masticke jawes, 
We shall heare Musicke, Wit, and Oracle. 80 

Uys. Troy yet upon his basis had bene downe, 
And the great Hectors sword had lack’d a Master 
But for these instances. 
The specialty of Rule hath beene neglected; 
And looke how many Grecian Tents do stand 
Hollow upon this Plaine, so many hollow Factions. 
When that the Generall is not like the Hive, 
To whom the Forragers shall all repaire, 
What Hony is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unworthiest shewes as fairely in the Maske. go 
The Heavens themselves, the Planets, and this Center, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, forme, 
Office, and custome, in all line of Order: 
And therefore is the glorious Planet Sol 
In noble eminence, enthron’d and sphear’d 
Amid’st the other, whose med’ cinable eye 
Corrects the ill Aspects of Planets evill, 
And postes like the Command’ ment of a King, 
Sans checke, to good and bad. But when the Planets 
In evill mixture to disorder wander, 101 
What Plagues, and what portents, what mutiny? 
What raging of the Sea? shaking of Earth? 
Commotion in the Windes? Frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert, and cracke, rend and deracinate 
The unity, and married calme of States 
Quite from their fixture? O, when Degree is shak’d, 


97. med’cinable: medicinable-Q. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [I. ili, 102-132 
(Which is the Ladder to all high designes) 


The enterprize is sicke. How could Communities, 

Degrees in Schooles, and Brother-hoods! in Cities, 110 

Peacefull Commerce from dividable shores, lguilds 

The primogenitive, and due of Byrth, 

Prerogative of Age, Crownes, Scepters, Lawrels, 

(But by Degree) stand in Authentique place? 

Take but Degree away, un-tune that string, 

And hearke what Discord followes: each thing meetes 

In meere oppugnancie. The bounded Waters, 

Should lift their bosomes higher then the Shores, 

And make a soppe of all this solid Globe: 

Strength should be Lord of imbecility, 120 

And the rude Sonne should strike his Father dead: 

Force should be right, or rather, right and wrong, 

(Betweene whose endlesse jarre, Justice recides) 

Should loose her names, and so should Justice too. 

Then every thing includes it selfe in Power, 

Power into Will, Will into Appetite, 

And Appetite (an universal! Wolfe, 

So doubly seconded with Will, and Power) 

Must make perforce an universall prey, 

And last, eate up himselfe. 130 

Great Agamemnon: 

This Chaos, when Degree js suffocate, 

Followes the choaking: 

And this neglection of Degree, is it 

That by a pace goes backward in a purpose 

It hath to climbe. The Generall’s disdain’d 

By him one step below; he, by the next, 

That next, by him beneath: so every step 

Exampled by the first pace that is sicke 

124. Joose her: lose their—3-4F. 130-1. 1 l.-2Rowe. 

134. is it: it is—Q. 135. in a: with a-Q. 
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Of his Superiour, growes to an envious Feaver 140 
Of pale, and bloodlesse Emulation. 

And ’tis this Feaver that keepes Troy on foote, 

Not her owne sinewes. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weaknesse lives, not in her strength. 

Nest. Most wisely hath U/ysses heere discover’d 
The Feaver, whereof all our power is sicke. 

Aga. The Nature of the sicknesse found ( U/ysses) 
What is the remedie? 

Ulys. The great Achilles, whom Opinion crownes, 
The sinew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste, 150 
Having his eare full of his ayery Fame, 

Growes dainty of his worth, and in his Tent 

Lyes mocking our designes. With him, Patroc/us, 
Upon a lazie Bed, the live-long day 

Breakes scurrill Jests, 

And with ridiculous and aukward action, 

(Which Slanderer, he imitation call’s) 

He Pageants us. Sometime great Agamemnon, 

Thy toplesse deputation he puts on; 

And like a strutting Player, whose conceit 160 
Lies in his Ham-string, and doth thinke it rich 

To heare the woodden Dialogue and sound 

’'Twixt his stretcht footing, and the Scaffolage, 

Such to be pittied, and ore-rested seeming 

He acts thy Greatnesse in: and when he speakes, 
Tis like a Chime a mending. With tearmes unsquar’d, 
Which from the tongue of roaring Z'yphon dropt, 
Would seemes Hyperboles. At this fusty stuffe, 

The large Achilles (on his prest-bed lolling) 

From his deepe Chest, laughes out a lowd applause, 
Cries excellent, ’tis Agamemnon just. 171 


144. lives: stands—Q. 163. Scaffolage: scaffoldage-4F. 
164. ore-rested: o'er wrested—Porr. 
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Now play me Nestor; hum, and stroke thy Beard 
As he, being drest to some Oration: 
That’s done, as neere as the extreamest ends 
Of paralels; as like, as Vu/can and his wife, 
Yet god Achilles still cries excellent, 
Tis Nestor right. Now play him (me) Patroclus, 
Arming to answer in a night-Alarme, 
And then (forsooth) the faint defects of Age 
Must be the Scene of myrth, to cough, and spit, 180 
And with a palsie fumbling on his Gorget, 
Shake in and out the Rivet: and at this sport 
Sir Valour dies; cries, O enough Patroclus, 
Or, give me ribs of Steele, I shall split all 
In pleasure of my Spleene. And in this fashion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Atchievments, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 
Successe or losse, what is, or is not, serves 1990 
As stuffe for these two, to make paradoxes. 

Nest. And in the imitation of these twaine, 
Who (as Usysses sayes)) Opinion crownes 
With an Imperiall voyce, many are infect: 
Ajax is growne selfe-will’d, and beares his head 
In such a reyne, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles, and keepes his ‘Tent like him; 
Makes factious Feasts, railes on our state of Warre 
Bold as an Oracle, and sets T'hersites 
A slave, whose Gall coines slanders like a Mint, 200 
To match us in comparisons with durt, 
To weaken and discredit our exposure, 
How ranke soever rounded in with danger. 


172. hum: hem-Q. 197. and keepes: and out-Q. 
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Ulys. They taxe our policy, and call it Cowardice, 
Count Wisedome as no member of the Warre, 
Fore-stall prescience, and esteeme no acte 
But that of hand: The still and mentall parts, 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike 
When fitnesse call them on, and know by measure 
Of their observant toyle, the Enemies waight, 210 
Why this hath not a fingers dignity: 
They call this Bed-worke, Mapp’ry, Closset- Warre: 
So that the Ramme that batters downe the wall, 
For the great swing and rudenesse of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the Engine, 
Or those that with the finenesse of their soules, 
By Reason guide his execution. 

Nest. Let this be granted, and Achilles horse 


Makes many 7'efés sonnes. Tucket 
Aga. What Trumpet? Looke Mene/aus. 220 
Men. From Troy. Enter 4ineas. 


Aga. What would you ’fore our Tent? 

Aine. Is this great Agamemnons Tent, 1 pray you? 

Aga. Even this. 

ine. May one that is a Herald, and a Prince, 

Do a faire message to his Kingly eares? 

Aga. With surety stronger then Achilles arme, 
’Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one voyce 
Call Agamemnon Head and Generall. 

ine, Faire leave, and large security. How may 230 
A stranger to those most Imperiall lookes, 

Know them from eyes of other Mortals? 

Aga. How? 

Ene. I: 1 aske, that I might waken reverence, 
And on the cheeke be ready with a blush 
209. call: calls—-Q. 234. J: Ay; separate 1.-STEEVENs (1793). 
235. on: bid—-Q. 
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Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthfull Phebus: 

Which is that God in office guiding men? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? 

Aga. This Troyan scornes us, or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious Courtiers. 241 
tine. Courtiers as free, as debonnaire; unarm’d, 

As bending Angels: that’s their Fame, in peace: 
But when they would seeme Souldiers, they have galles, 
Good armes, strong joynts, true swords, & ‘Fovesaccord, 
Nothing so full of heart. But peace veas, 
Peace Troyan, lay thy finger on thy lips, 
The worthinesse of praise distaines his worth: 
If that he prais’d himselfe, bring the praise forth. 
But what the repining enemy commends, 250 
That breath Fame blowes, that praise sole pure transcends. 
Aga. Sir, you of Troy, call you your selfe Aixeas? 
“Ene. 1 Greeke, that is my name. 
Aga. What’s your affayre I pray you? 
- Zine. Sir pardon, ’tis for Agamemmnons eares. 
Aga. He heares nought privatly 
That comes from Troy. 7 
Aine. Nor I from Troy come not to whisper him, 
I bring a Trumpet to awake his eare, 
To set his sence on the attentive bent, 260 
And then to speake. 
Aga. Speake frankely as the winde, 
It is not Agamemunons sleeping houre; 
That thou shalt know Troyan he is awake, 
He tels thee so himselfe. 
Aine. Trumpet blow loud, 
Send thy Brasse voyce through all these lazie Tents, 


249. be: the-Q. 256-7. 1 1.-Q. 
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And every Greeke of mettle, let him know, 
What Troy meanes fairely, shall be spoke alowd. 
The Trumpets sound. 270 

We have great Agamemnon heere in Troy, 
A Prince calld Hector, Priam is his Father: 
Who in this dull and long-continew’d Truce 
Is rusty growne. He bad me take a Trumpet, 
And to this purpose speake: Kings, Princes, Lords, 
If there be one among’st the fayr’st of Greece, 
That holds his Honor higher then his ease, 
That seekes his praise, more then he feares his perill, 
That knowes his Valour, and knowes not his feare, 
That loves his Mistris more then in confession, 280 
( With truant vowes to her owne lips he loves) 
And dare avow her Beauty, and her Worth, 
In other armes then hers: to him this Challenge. 
Hector, in view of 'Troyans, and of Greekes, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 
He hath a Lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Then ever Greeke did compasse in his armes, 
And will to morrow with his Trumpet call, 
Midway betweene your Tents, and walles of Troy, 
To rowze a Grecian that is true in love. 290 
“If any come, Hector shal honour him: 
If none, hee’] say in Troy when he retyres, 
‘The Grecian Dames are sun-burnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a Lance: Even so much. 

Aga. This shall be told our Lovers Lord Aneas, 
If none of them have soule in such a kinde, 
We left them all at home: But we are Souldiers, 
And may that Souldier a meere recreant prove, 
That meanes not, hath not, or is not in love: 


276. among’ st: among—Q. 
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If then one is, or hath, or meanes to be, 300 

That one meets Hector; if none else, Ile be he. 

Nest. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 

When Hectors Grandsire suckt: he is old now, 

But if there be not in our Grecian mould, 

One Noble man, that hath one spark of fire 

To answer for his Love; tell him from me, 

Tle hide my Silver beard in a Gold Beaver, 

And in my Vantbrace! put this wither’d brawne, 

And meeting him, wil tell him, that my Lady 

Was fayrer then his Grandame, and as chaste 310 

As may be in the world: his youth in flood, 

Ile pawne this truth with my three drops of blood. 
ine. Now heavens forbid such scarsitie of youth. 
U/ys. Amen. 1 arm-shield 
Aga. Faire Lord eas, 

Let me touch your hand: 

To our Pavillion shal I leade you first: 

Achilles shall have word of this intent, 

So shall each Lord of Greece from Tent to Tent: 

Your selfe shall Feast with us before you goe, 320 

And finde the welcome of a Noble Foe. Exeunt. 


Manet Ulysses, and Nestor. 


Ulys. Nestor. 

Nest. What sayes Ulysses? 

Ulys. I have a young conception in my braine, 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 

Nest. What is’t? 

Usysses. This ’ tis: 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots: the seeded Pride 


301. Ile be: 1 am-Q. 304. mould: host-Q. 
312. pawne: prove—Matone. 315-16. 1 1.—Porr. 


317. first: sir-Q. 
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That hath to this maturity blowne up 330 
In ranke Achilles, must or now be cropt, 
Or shedding breed a Nursery of like evil 
To over-bulke us all, 
Nest. Wel, and how? 
Ulys. This challenge that the gallant Hector sends, 
How ever it is spred in general name, 
Relates in purpose onely to Achilles. 
Nest. ‘The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 
Whose grossenesse little charracters summe up, 
And in the publication make no straine, 340 
But that Achi//es, were his braine as barren 
As bankes of Lybia, though ( 4po//o knowes) 
’'Tis dry enough, wil with great speede of judgement, 
I, with celerity, finde Hectors purpose 
Pointing on him. 
U/ys. And wake him to the answer, thinke you? 
Nest. Yes, ’tis most meet; who may you else oppose 
That can from Hector bring his Honor off, 
If not Achilles; though’t be a sportfull Combate, 
Yet in this triall, much opinion dwels. 350 
For heere the ‘Troyans taste our deer’ st repute 
With their fin’st Pallate: and trust to me U/ysses, 
Our imputation shall be oddely poiz’d 
In this wilde action. For the successe 
(Although particular) shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad, unto the Generall: 
And in such Indexes, although small prickes 
To their subsequent Volumes, there is seene 
The baby figure of the Gyant-masse 
Of things to come at large. It is suppos’d, 360 
He that meets Hector, issues from our choyse; 
And choise being mutuall acte of all our soules, 
Makes Merit her election, and doth boyle 
As ’twere, from forth us all: a man distill’d 
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Out of our Vertues; who miscarrying, 

What heart from hence receyves the conqu’ ring part 

To steele a strong opinion to themselves, 

Which entertain’d, Limbes are in his instruments, 

In no lesse working, then are Swords and Bowes 

Directive by the Limbes. 370 
Uys. Give pardon to my speech: 

Therefore ’tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector: 

Let us (like Merchants) shew our fowlest Wares, 

And thinke perchance they’! sell: If not, 

The luster of the better yet to shew, 

Shall shew the better. Do not consent, 

That ever Hector and Achilles meete: 

For both our Honour, and our Shame in this, 

Are dogg’d with two strange Followers. 379 
Nest. I see them not with my old eies: what are they? 
Ulys. What glory our Achilles shares from Hector, 

(Were he not proud) we all should weare with him: 

But he already is too insolent, 

And we were better parch in Affricke Sunne, 

Then in the pride and salt scorne of his eyes 

Should he scape Hector faire. If he were foyld, 

Why then we did our maine opinion crush 

In taint of our best man. No, make a Lott’ry, 

And by device let blockish 4jax draw 

The sort! to fight with Hector: Among our selves, 390 

Give him allowance as the worthier man, 1 foi 

For that will physicke the great Myrmidon 

Who broyles in lowd applause, and make him fall 

His Crest, that prouder then blew Iris bends. 

If the dull brainlesse Ajax come safe off, 


366. from hence receyves: receives from hence-Q. 
368. in: out—2-4F. 

382. weare: share-Q. 

391. as the worthier: for the better-Q. 
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Wee’! dresse him up in voyces: if he faile, 

Yet go we under our opinion still, 

That we have better men. But hit or misse, 

Our projects life this shape of sence assumes, 

Ajax imploy’d, pluckes downe Achilles Plumes. 400 
Nest. Now Ulysses, I begin to rellish thy advice, 

And I wil give a taste of it forthwith 

To Agamemnon, go we to him straight: 

Two Curres shal tame each other, Pride alone 

Must tarre the Mastiffeson, as’tweretheirbone. Exeunt 


[Act II. Scenei. The Grecian camp.] 


Enter Ajax, and Thersites. 


Aja. Thersites? 

Ther. Agamemnon, how if he had Biles (ful) all over 
generally. 

Aja. Thersites? 

Ther. And those Byles did runne, say so; did not the 
General run, were not that a botchy core? 

Aja. Dogge. 

Ther. Then there would come some matter from him: 


I see none now. 10 
Aja.'Thou Bitch- Wolfes-Sonne, canst thou not heare? 
Feele then. Strikes him. 


Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee thou Mungrel 
beefe-witted Lord. 

Aja. Speake then you whinid’ st! leaven speake, I will 
beate thee into handsomnesse. 1 moldiest 

Ther. I shal sooner rayle thee into wit and holinesse: 
but I thinke thy Horse wil sooner con an Oration, then 


401. Now Ulysses: Ulysses Now; Ulysses separate ].—STEEVENS. 
7. run, were: run then? were—CaPELL. g. there: out-Q. 
15. you whinid’st: thou-Q. vinewed'st-KnicuT. 
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thou | learn a prayer without booke: Thou canst strike, 
canst | thou? A red Murren o’th thy Jades trickes. 20 

Aja. Toads stoole, learne me the Proclamation. 

Ther. Doest thou thinke I have no sence thou strik’st 
me thus? | 

Aja. The Proclamation. 

Ther. ‘Thou art proclaim’d a foole, I thinke. 

Aja. Do not Porpentine, do not; my fingers itch. 

Ther. I would thou didst itch from head to foot, and 
Thad the scratching of thee, I would make thee the loth- 
som’st scab in Greece [,when thou art forth in the in- 
cursions thou strikest | as slow as another]. 

Aja. I say the Proclamation. 29 

Ther. Thou grumblest & railest every houre on 4- 
chilles, and thou art as ful of envy at his greatnes, as Cer- 
berusis at Proserpina’ s beauty. I, thatthou barkst at him. 

Aja. Mistresse Thersites. 

Ther. Thou should’st strike him. 


Aja. Coblofe. 
T'ber. He would pun! thee into shivers with his fist, as 
a Sailor breakes a bisket. 1 pound 


Aja. | Beating him|Youhorson Curre. Ter. Do,do. 

Aja. Thou stoole for a Witch. 39 

Ther. 1, do, do, thou sodden-witted Lord: thou hast 
no more braine then I have in mine elbows: An Asinico 
may tutor thee. Thou scurvy valiant Asse, thou art heere 
but to thresh 'Troyans, and thou art bought and solde a- 
mong those of any wit, like a Barbarian slave. If thou use 
to beat me, I wil begin at thy heele, and tel what thou art 
by inches, thou thing of no bowels thou. 

Aja. You dogge. 

Ther. You scurvy Lord. 


28. bracketed Il.—Q. 38. new 1. at Ther.—-4F. 
41. Asinico: assinego—Pore. 
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Aja. [Beating him] You Curre. 49 
Ther. Mars his Ideot: dorudenes, do Camell, do, do. 


Enter Achilles, and Patroclus. 


Achil, Why how now Ajax? wherefore do you this? 
How now Thersites? what’s the matter man? 

Ther. You see him there, do you? 

Achil, 1, what’s the matter. 

Ther. Nay looke upon him. 

Achil. So 1 do: what’s the matter? 

Ther. Nay but regard him well. 

Achil. Well, why I do so. 

Ther. But yet you looke not well upon him: for who 
some ever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 61 

Achil, I know that foole. 

Ther. 1, but that foole knowes not himselfe. 

Ajax. ‘Therefore I beate thee. 

Ther. Lo,lo,lo,lo, what modicums of wit he utters: his 
evasions have eares thus long. I have bobb’d his Braine 
more then he has beate my bones: I will buy nine Spar- 
rowes for a peny,and his Piamater! is not worth the ninth 
part of a Sparrow. This Lord ( Achilles) Ajax who wears 
his wit in his belly, and his guttes in his head, Ie tell you 
what I say of him. l brain 71 

Achil. What? 

Ther. I say this Ajax 


| Ajax offers to strike him. 
Achil. Nay good Ajax. 
Ther. Has not so much wit. 
Achil: Nay, I must hold you. 
Ther. Aswillstop the eye of Helens Needle, for whom 
he comes to fight. 


52. you this: ye thus-Q. 62. that foole: that, fool_2Rowe. 
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Achit. Peace foole. 

T’ber. I would have peace and quietnes, but the foole 
will not: he there, that he, looke you there. 81 

Ajax. O thou damn’d Curre, I shall 

‘Achil, Will you set your wit to a Fooles. 

Ther. No I warrant you, for a fooles will shame it. 

Pat. Good words Thersites. 

Achil, What’s the quarrell? 

Ajax. I bad thee vile Owle, goe learne me the tenure 
of the Proclamation, and he rayles upon me. 

Ther. I serve thee not. 

Ajax. Well, go too, go too. go 

Ther. I serve heere voluntary. 

Achil. Your last service was sufferance, ’twas not vo- 
luntary, no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax was heere the 
voluntary, and you as under an Impresse, 

Ther. E’ne so, a great deale of your wit too lies in your 
sinnewes, or else there be Liars. Hector shall havea great 
catch, if he knocke out either of your braines, he were as 
‘good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell. 

Achil, What with me to Thersites? 99 

Ther. There’s Ulysses, and old Nestor, whose Wit was 
mouldy ere their Grandsires had nails on their toes, yoke 
you like draft-Oxen, and make you plough up the warre, 

Achil, What? what? 

Ther. Yes good sooth, to Achilles, to Ajax, to 

Ajax. 1 shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther. ’Tis no matter, I shall speake as much as thou 
afterwards, 

Pat. No more words Thersites [peace]. 


87. thee: the-Q. 97. be were: a’ were-Q. 
101. ere their: ere your—THEOBALD, 102. warre: wars-Q, 
108. bracketed word—Q. 
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T her. will hold my peace when Achilles Brooch bids 
me, shall I? 110 

Achil, There’s for you Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hang’d like Clotpoles ere I come 
any more to your Tents; I will keepe where there is wit 
stirring, and leave the faction of fooles. Exit. 

Pat. A good riddance. 

Achil, Marry this Sir is proclaim’ d through al our host, 
That Hector by the fift houre of the Sunne, 

Will with a Trumpet, ’twixt our Tents and Troy 
To morrow morning call some Knight to Armes, 
That hath a stomacke, and such a one that dare 120 
Maintaine I know not what: ’tis trash. Farewell. 

Ajax. Farewell? who shall answer him? 

Achil. 1 know not, ’tis put to Lottry: otherwise 
Heknew his man. 

Ajax. O meaning you, I wil go learne more of it. 


Exit. | 
[Scene ii. Troy. A room in Priam’s palace. | 
Enter Priam, Hector, Troylus, Paris and Helenus. 


Pri, After so many houres, lives, speeches spent, 
Thus once againe sayes Nestor from the Greekes, 
Deliver He/en, and all damage else 
(As honour, losse of time, travaile, expence, 

Wounds, friends, and what els deere that is consum’d 
In hot digestion of this comorant Warre ) 
Shall be stroke off. Hector, what say you too’t. 

Hect. Though no man lesser feares the Greeks then I, 
As farre as touches my particular: yet dread Priam, 10 
There is no Lady of more softer bowels, 

109. Brooch: brach—Rowe. 


7. comorant: misprint IF, 8. stroke: struck—4F. 
10. touches: toucheth—Q. new |. at Yet—Cottrer. 
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More spungie, to sucke in the sense of Feare, 
More ready to cry out, who knowes what followes 
Then Hector is: the wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure: but modest Doubt is cal’d 
The Beacon of the wise: the tent! that searches 1 probe 
To’th’bottome of the worst. Let He/en go, 
Since the first sword was drawne about this question, 
Every tythe soule ’mongst many thousand dismes,? 
Hath bin as deere as He/en: I meane of ours: 2 tenths 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours 21 
To guard a thing not ours, nor worth to us 
(Had it our name) the valew of one ten; 
What merit’s in that reason which denies 
The yeelding of her up. 

Troy. Fie, fie, my Brother; 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a King 
(So great as our dread Father) in a Scale 
Of common Ounces? Wil you with Counters summe 
The past proportion of his infinite, 30 
Andbuckle in a waste most fathomlesse, 
With spannes and inches so diminutive, 
As feares and reasons? Fie for godly shame? 

Hel, No marvel though you bite so sharp at reasons, 
You are so empty of them, should not our Father 
Beare the great sway of his affayres with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none that tels him so. 

Troy. You are for dreames & slumbers brother Priest 
You furre your gloves with reason: here are your reasons 
You know an enemy intends you harme, 40 
You know, a sword imploy’d is perillous, 

And reason flyes the object of all harme. 
Who marvels then when He/enus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heeles: 
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Or like a Starre disorb’d. Nay, if we talke of Reason, 
And flye like chidden Mercurie from Jove, 
Let’s shut our gates and sleepe: Manhood and Honor 
Should have hard hearts, wold they but fat their thoghts 
With this cramm’d reason: reason and respect, 50 
Makes Livers pale, and lustyhood deject. 

Hect. Brother, she is not worth 
What she doth cost the holding. 

Troy. What’s aught, but as ’tis valew’d? 

Hect. But value dwels not in particular will, 
It holds his estimate and dignitie 
As well, wherein ’tis precious of it selfe, 
As in the prizer: ’'Tis made Idolatrie, 
To make the service greater then the God, 
And the will dotes that is inclineable 60 
To what infectiously it selfe affects, 
Without some image of th’affected merit. 

Troy. I take to day a Wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my Will; 
My Will enkindled by mine eyes and eares, 
Two traded Pylots ’twixt the dangerous shores 
Of Will, and Judgement. How may I avoyde 
(Although my will distaste what it elected) 
The Wife I chose, there can be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand firme by honour.70 
We turne not backe the Silkes upon the Merchant 
When we have spoyl’d them; nor the remainder Viands 
We do not throw in unrespective same, 
Because we now are full. It was thought meete 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greekes; 


46. Or .. Reason: shifted after 1. 47-Q. 49. bard: hare-Q. 
52-3. Brother .. cost: 1 1.3; new 1. at The-THEoBALp. 

58. made: mad (madde)-Q. 60. inclineable: attributive—Q. 
72. spoyl’d: soil’d-Q. 73: same: sieve—JOHNSON. 
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Your breath of full consent bellied his Sailes, 

The Seas and Windes (old Wranglers) tooke a Truce, 
And did him service; he touch’d the Ports desir’d, 
And for an old Aunt whom the Greekes held Captive, 
He brought a Grecian Queen, whose youth & freshnesse 
Wrinkles Apo//oes, and makes stale the morning. 81 
Why keepe we her? the Grecians keepe our Aunt: 

Is she worth keeping? Why she is a Pearle, 

Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand Ships, 
And turn’d Crown’d Kings to Merchants. 

If you’! avouch, ’twas wisedome Paris went, 

(As you must needs, for you all cride, Go, go: ) 

If you’! confesse, he brought home Noble prize, 

(As you must needs) for you all clapt your hands, 
And cride inestimable; why do you now go 
The issue of your proper Wisedomes rate, 

And do a deed that Fortune never did? 

Begger the estimation which you priz’d, 

Richer then Sea and Land? O Theft most base! 
That we have stolne what we do feare to keepe. 

But Theeves unworthy of a thing so stolne, 

That in their Country did them that disgrace, 

We feare to warrant in our Native place. 


Enter Cassandra with her haire about 
her eares. 100 


Cas. Cry Troyans, cry, 

Priam, What noyse? what shreeke is this? 

Troy. ’'Tis our mad sister, I do know her voyce. 

Cas. Cry Troyans. 

Hect. It is Cassandra. 

Cas. Cry Troyans cry; lend me ten thousand eyes, 
And I will fill them with Propheticke teares, 

Hect. Peace sister, peace. 
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Cas. Virgins, and Boyes; mid-age & wrinkled old, 
Soft infancie, that nothing can but cry, 110 
Adde to my clamour: let us pay betimes 
A moity of that masse of moane to come. 

Cry Troyans cry, practise your eyes with teares, 
Troy must not be, nor goodly IIlion stand, 

Our fire-brand Brother Paris burnes us all. 

Cry Troyans cry, a Helen and a woe; 

Cry, cry, Troy burnes, or else let Helen goe. Exit. 

Hect. Now youthfull 7vay/us, do not these hie strains 
Of divination in our Sister, worke 
Some touches of remorse? Or is your bloud 120 
So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 

Nor feare of bad successe in a bad cause, 
Can qualifie the same? 
Troy. Why Brother Hector, 
We may not thinke the justnesse of each acte 
Such, and no other then event doth forme it, 
Nor once deject the courage of our mindes; 
Because Cassandra’s mad, her brainsicke raptures 
Cannot distaste! the goodnesse of a quarrell, 
Which hath our severall Honours all engag’d 130 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch’d, then all Priams sonnes, 
And Jove forbid there should be done among’st us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleene, 
To fight for, and maintaine. 1 make disrelished 

Par. Else might the world convince of levitie, 

As well my under-takings as your counsels: 

But I attest the gods, your full consent 

Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 

All feares attending on so dire a project. 140 


109. o/d: eld—Corrier. II0. can; canst-Q, 
111. clamour: clamours—Q. 
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For what (alas) can these my single armes? 
What propugnation is in one mans valour 

To stand the push and enmity of those 

This quarrell would excite? Yet I protest, 
Were I alone to passe the difficulties, 

And had as ample power, as I have will, 
Paris should ne’re retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuite. 

Pri. Paris, you speake 
Like one be-sotted on your sweet delights; 150 
You have the Hony still, but these the Gall, 

So to be valiant, is no praise at all. 

Par. Sir, I propose not meerely to my selfe, 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it: 

But I would have the soyle of her faire Rape 
Wip’d off in honourable keeping her. 

What Treason were it to the ransack’d Queene, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me, 
Now to deliver her possession up 

On termes of base compulsion? Can it be, 160 
That so degenerate a straine as this, 

Should once set footing in your generous bosomes? 
There’s not the meanest spirit on our partie, 
Without a heart to dare,-or sword to draw, 
When He/en is defended: nor none so Noble, 
Whose life were ill bestow’d, or death unfam’d, 
Where He/en is the subject. Then (I say) 

Well may we fight for her, whom we know well, 
The worlds large spaces cannot paralell. 

Hect. Paris and Troylus, you have both said well: 
And on the cause and question now in hand, 171 
Have gloz’d,1 but superficially; not much ! commented 
Unlike young men, whom 4ristot/e thought 
Unfit to heare Morall Philosophie. 
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The Reasons you alledge, do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distemp’red blood, 

Then to make up a free determination 

’Twixt right and wrong: For pleasure, and revenge, 

Have eares more deafe then Adders, to the voyce 

Of any true decision. Nature craves 180 

All dues be rendred to their Owners: now 

What neerer debt in all humanity, 

Then Wife is to the Husband? If this law 

Of Nature be corrupted through affection, 

And that great mindes of partiall indulgence, 

To their benummed wills resist the same, 

There is a Law in each well-ordred Nation, 

To curbe those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refracturie. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta’s King Igo 

(As it is knowne she is) these Morall Lawes 

Of Nature, and of Nation, speake alowd 

To have her backe return’d. Thus to persist 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavie. Hectors opinion 

Is this in way of truth: yet nere the lesse, 

My spritely brethren, I propend! to you 1 incline 

In resolution to keepe He/en still; 

For ’tis a cause that hath no meane dependance, 

Upon our joynt and severall dignities. 200 
Tro. Why? there you toucht the life of our designe: 

Were it not glory that we more affected, 

Then the performance of our heaving spleenes, 

I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood, 

Spent more in her defence. But worthy Hector, 

She is a theame of honour and renowne, 


192. Nation: nations—Q. 
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A spurre to valiant and magnanimous deeds, 
Whose present courage may beate downe our foes, 
And fame in time to come canonize us. 
For I presume brave Hector would not loose 210 
So rich advantage of a promis’d glory, 
As smiles upon the fore-head of this action, 
For the wide worlds revenew. 
Hect. I am yours, 
You valiant off-spring of great Priamus, 
I have a roisting! challenge sent among’st 1 yousing 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greekes, 
Will strike amazement to their drowsie spirits, 
I was advertiz’d,? their Great generall slept, 
Whil’st emulation? in the armie crept: 2informed 220 
This I presume will wake him. * competition Exeunt. 


[Scene iil. The Grecian camp. Before the tent of 
Achilles. | 


Enter Thersites so/us. 


How now T%ersites? what lostin the Labyrinth of thy 
furie? shall the Elephant Ajax carry it thus? he beates 
me, and I raile at him: O worthy satisfaction, would it 
were otherwise: that I could beate him, whil’st he rail’d 
at me: Sfoote, Ile learne to conjure and raise Divels, but 
Ile see someissue of my spitefull execrations. ‘Thenther’s 
Achilles,arare Enginer. If 7oybe not takentill these two 
undermine it, the wals will stand till they fall of them- 
selves. O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget 
that thou art ‘ove the King of gods: and Mercury, loose 
all the Serpentine craft of thy Caduceus, if thou take not 
that little little lesse then little wit from them that they 
have, which short-arm’d ignorance it selfe knowes, is so 


11. /oose: lose—3-4F. 12. thou: ye-Q. 
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abundant scarse, it will not in circumvention deliver a 
Flye from a Spider, without drawing the massie Irons and 
cutting the web: after this, the vengeance on the whole 
Camp, or rather the bone-ach, for that me thinkes is the 
curse dependant on those that warre fora placket. I have 
said my prayers and divell, envie, say Amen: What ho? 
my Lord Achilles? 21 


Enter Patroclus. 


Patr, Who’sthere? T'hersites. Good T’hersites come 
in and raile. 

Ther. If I could have remembred a guilt counterfeit, 
thou would’st not have slipt out of my contemplation, 
but it is no matter, thy selfe upon thy selfe. ‘The common 
curse of mankinde, follie and ignorance be thine in great 
revenew; heaven blesse thee from a Tutor, and Discipline 
come not neere thee. Let thy bloud be thy direction till 
thy death, then if she that laies thee out sayes thou art a 
faire coarse, Ile be sworne and sworne upon’t she never 
shrowded any but Lazars, Amen. Wher’s Achilles? 33 

Patr. What art thou devout? wast thou ina prayer? 

Ther. I, the heavens heare me. 


Enter Achilles. 


Achil, Who’s there? 

Patr. Thersites, my Lord. 

Achil,Where,where,art thou come? why my cheese, 
my digestion, why hast thou not serv’d thy selfe into my 
Table, so many meales? Come, what’s Agamemnon? 

Ther. Thy Commander Achilles, then tell me Patro- 


clus, what’s Achilles? 43 
16. the: their-Q. 25. have; ha'-Q. guilt: gilt-Rowe. 
34. a: out-Q. 
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Patr. Thy Lord T'bersites: then tell me I pray thee, 
what’s thy selfe? 

Ther. Thy knower Patroc/lus: then tell me Patroc/us, 
what art thou? 

Patr. ‘Thou maist tell that know’st. 

Achil. O tell, tell. 

Ther. Ile declin the whole question: Agamemnon com- 
mands Achilles, Achillesismy Lord,lam Patroc/us know- 
er, and Patroclus is a foole. (93 

Patro. You rascall. 

Ter. Peace foole, I have not done. 

Achil. He is a priviledg’d man, proceede Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a foole, Achilles is a foole, T'her- 
sites is a foole, and as aforesaid, Patroc/us is a foole. 

Achil, Derive this? come? 

Ther. Agamemnon isa foole to offer to command 4- 
chilles, Achilles is a foole to be commanded of Agamemon, 
T hersitesis a foole to serve such afoole: and Patroc/usisa 
foole positive. 62 

’ Patr. Why am I a foole? 


Enter Agamemnon, Ulisses, Nestor, Diomedes, 
Ajax, and Chalcas. 


Ther. Make that demand to the Creator, it suffises me 
thou art. Looke you, who comes here? 

Achil. Patroclus, We speake with no body: come in 
with me Tbersites. Exit. 69 

Ther. Here is such patcherie, such jugling, and such 
knaverie: all the argument is a Cuckold and a Whore, a 
good quarrel to draw emulations, factions, and bleede to 
death upon: Now the dry Suppeago on the Subject, and 


Warre and Lecherie confound all. [ Exit. | 
60. Agamemon: misprint IF. 66. to the Creator: of the prover—Q. 
72. emulations: emulous—Q. 73. Suppeago: serpigo—4F. 
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Agam. Where is Achilles? 

Patr. Within his Tent, but ill dispos’d my Lord. 

Agam. Let it be knowne to him that we are here: 
He sent our Messengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, visiting of him: 

Let him be told of, so perchance he thinke 80 
We dare not move the question of our place, 
Or know not what we a 
Pat. I shall so say to him. 
Ulis. We saw him at the opening of his Tent, 
He is not sicke. 

Aja. Yes, Lyon sicke, sicke of proud heart; you may 
call it Melancholly if will favour the man, but by my 
head, itis pride; but why, why, let him show us the cause? 
A word my Lord. 

Nes. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? go 

Ulis. Achillis hath inveigled his Foole from him. 

Nes. Who, Thersites? 

Ulis. He. 

Nes. ‘Then will Ajax lacke matter, if he have lost his 
Argument. 

Ulis. No, you see he is his argument that has his argu- 
ment Achilles. 

Nes. All the better, their fraction is more our wish 
then their faction; but it was a strong counsell that a 


Foole could disunite. 100 
U/is. ‘The amitie that wisedome knits, not folly may 
easily untie. Enter Patroclus. 


Here comes Patroclus. 


Nes. No Achilles with him? 


78. sent: shent—THEOBALD, 80. of, so: so, lest—Q. 
83. so say: say so-Q. 87. if will: if you will-Q. 
gi. Achillis: misprint 1F. 99. counsell that: composure-Q, 


Io. dnits, not: knits not,—Q. 
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Udis. The Elephant hath joynts, but none for curtesie: 
His legge are legs for necessitie, not for flight. 

Patro. Achilles bids me say he is much sorry: 
If any thing more then your sport and pleasure, 
Did move your greatnesse, and this noble State, 
To call upon him; he hopes it is no other, 110 
But for your health, and your digestion sake; 
An after Dinners breath. 

Aga. Heare you Patroqus: 
We are too well acquainted with these answers: 
But his evasion winged thus swift with scorne, 
Cannot outflye our apprehensions. 
Much attribute he hath, and much the reason, 
Why we ascribe it to him, yet all his vertues, 
Not vertuously of his owne part beheld, 
Doe in our eyes, begin to loose their glosse; 120 
Yea, and like faire Fruit in an unholdsome dish, 
Are like to rot untasted: goe and tell him, 
We came to speake with him; and you shall not sinne, 
If you doe say, we thinke him over proud, 
And under honest; in selfe-assumption greater 
Then in the note of judgement: & worthier then himselfe 
Here tends the savage strangenesse he puts on, 
Disguise the holy strength of their command: 
And under write in an observing kinde 
His humorous predominance, yea watch 130 
His pettish lines, his ebs, his owes, as it 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tyde. Goe tell him this, and adde, 
That if he overhold his price so much, 


106. flight: flexure—Q. 119. of: on-Q. 
121. unholdsome: unwholesome (unholsome-Q. )—3-4F. 
123. came: come—Q.2-4F. 127. tends: tend-Q. 


131. /ines: lunes—HAnMe_r. 
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Weele none of him; but let him, like an Engin 
Not portable, lye under this report. 
Bring action hither, this cannot goe to warre: 
A stirring Dwarfe, we doe allowance give, 
Before a sleeping Gyant: tell him so. 
Pat. I shall, and bring his answere presently. 140 
Aga. In second voyce weele not be satisfied, 
We come to speake with him, U/isses enter you. 
Exit Ulisses. 

Ajax, What is he more then another? 

Aga. No more then what he thinkes he is. 

Aja. Is he so much, doe you not thinke, he thinkes 
himselfe a better man then I am? 

Ag. No question. 

Ajax. Will you subscribe his thought, and say he is? 

Ag. No, Noble 4jax, you are as strong, as valiant, as 
wise, no lesse noble, much more gentle, and altogether 
more tractable. 152. 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud? How doth pride 
grow? I know not what it is. 

Aga.Y our minde is the cleerer Ajax, and your vertues 
the fairer; he thatis proud, eates up himselfe; Pride is his 
owne Glasse, his owne trumpet, his owne Chronicle, and 
what ever praises it selfe but in the deede, devoures the 
deede in the praise. 


Enter Ulysses. 160 


Ajax. | do hate a proud man, as I hate the ingendring 
of 'Toades. 

Nest. { Aside] Yet he loves himselfe: is’t not strange? 

Ulis. Achilles will not to the field to morrow. 

Ag. What’s his excuse? 

U/is. He doth relye on none, 


154. itis: pride is—Q. 
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But carries on the streame of his dispose, 
Without observance or respect of any, 
In will peculiar, and in selfe admission. 

Aga. Why, will he not upon our faire request, 170 
Untent his person, and share the ayre with us? 

Udis. ‘Things small as nothing, for requests sake onely 
He makes important; possest he is with greatnesse, 
And speakes not to himselfe, but with a pride 
That quarrels at selfe-breath. Imagin’d wroth 
Holds in his bloud such swolne and hot discourse, 
That twixt his mental] and his active parts, 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 

And batters gainst it selfe; what should I say? 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it, 180 
Cry no recovery. 

Ag. Let Ajax goe to him. 

Deare Lord, goe you and greete him in his Tent; 
’'Tis said he holds you well, and will be led 
At your request a little from himselfe. 

- Ulis. O Agamemnon, \et it not be so. 
Weele consecrate the steps that 4jax makes, 
When they goe from Achilles; shall the proud Lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his owne seame, 
And never suffers matter of the world, 190 
Enter his thoughts: save such as doe revolve 
Aud ruminate himselfe. Shall he be worshipt, 
Of that we hold an Idoll, more then hee? 
No, this thrice worthy and right valiant Lord, 
Must not so staule his Palme, nobly acquir’d, 
Nor by my will assubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is: by going to Achilles, 
That were to enlard his fat already, pride, 


175. wroth: worth-Q. 179. gainst it selfe: down himself—Q. 
192. aud: misprint IF. 197. new I. at By—Jounson. 
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And adde more Coles to Cancer, when he burnes 
With entertaining great Hiperion. 200 
This L. goe to him? Jupiter forbid, 
And say in thunder, Achilles goe to him. 

Nest. [ Aside] O this is well, he rubs the veine of him. 

Dio. { Aside] And how his silence drinkes up this ap- 
plause. | 

Aja. If 1 goe to him,with my armed fist, Ile pash him 
ore the face. 

Ag. O no, you shall not goe. 

Aja. Anda be proud with me, ile phese his pride: let 
me goe to him. 209 

Ulis. Not for the worth that hangs upon our quarrel. 

Aja. A paultry insolent fellow. 

Nest. [Aside] How he describes himselfe. 

Aja. Can he not-be sociable? 

Ulis. [ Aside] 'The Raven chides blacknesse. 

Aja. We let his humours bloud. 

Ag.[ Aside] He will be the Physitian that should be 
the pa- | tient. 

Aja. And all men were a my minde. 

Ulis. [ Aside] Wit would be out of fashion. 

Aja. A should not beare it so, a should eate Swords 
first: shall pride carry it? 221 
Nest. [ Aside] And ’twould, you’ld carry halfe. 

Ulis, | Aside| A would have ten shares. 

Aja. 1 willknede him, Ile make him supple, [ Nest. ] 
hee’s not | yet through warme. 

Nest. Force! him with praises, poure in, poure in: his 


am- | bition is dry. 1 stuff 
201. L.: lord—Q.4F. 205-6. new 1. at I'll-2Rowr. 
208, 222. And: An—Porr. 208-9. newl. atLet-Q. 218. And: 
An—Hanmer, 224-5 bee's not .. warme: given to Nest.— 
‘THEOBALD, 226. Nest.» out—Tneosatp, 
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Ulis. [To Agamemnon] My L. you feede too much 
on this dislike. | 

Nest. Our noble Generall, doe not doe so. 229 

Diom. You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 

Ulis. Why,’ tis this naming of him doth him harme. 
Here is a man, but ’tis before his face, 

I will be silent. 

Nest. Wherefore should you so? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 

Usis. ?Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 

Aja. A horson dog, that shal palter thus with us, would 
he were a Trojan. 

Nest. What a vice were it in 4jax now 

Ulis. If he were proud. 240 

Dio. Or covetous of praise. 

U/is. I, or surley borne. 

Dio: Or strange, or selfe affected. 

U/. Thank the heavens L. thou art ofsweet composure; 
Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee sucke: 
Fame be thy Tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice fam’d beyond, beyond all erudition; 

But he that disciplin’d thy armes to fight, 

Let Mars devide Eternity in twaine, 

And give him halfe, and for thy vigour, 250 
Bull-bearing M/: his addition! yeelde 1 quality 
To sinnowie Ajax: I will not praise thy wisdome, 
Which like a bourne, a pale, a shore confines 

Thy spacious and dilated parts; here’s Nestor 
Instructed by the Antiquary times: 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 

But pardon Father Nestor, were your dayes 


231. doth: does (do’s)-Q. 237-8. new I. at Would—Porr. 
246. Fame: Famed-Q. 
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As greene as Ajax, and your braine so temper’d, 
You should not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 260 
Aja. Shall I call you Father? 
Ulis. I my good Sonne. 
Dio. Be rul’d by him Lord Ajax. 
Ulis. There is no tarrying here, the Hart Achilles 
Keepes thicket: please it our Generall, 
To call together all his state of warre, 
Fresh Kings are come to 770y; to morrow 
We must with all our maine of power stand fast: 
And here’s a Lord, come Knights from East to West, 
And cull their fowre, 4jax shall cope the best. 270 
Ag. Goe we to Counsaile, let Achilles sleepe; 
Light Botes may saile swift, though greater bulkes draw 
deepe. Exeunt. Musicke sounds within. 


[Act III. Scenei, Z'roy, A room in Priam’ s palace. | 


Enter Pandarus and a Servant. 


Pan. Friend, you, pray you a word: Doe not you fol- 
low the yong Lord Paris? 

Ser. I sir, when he goes before me. 

Pan, You depend upon him I meane? 

Ser. Sir, I doe depend upon the Lord. 

Pan. You depend upon a noble Gentleman: I must 
needes praise him. 

Ser. The Lord be praised. 

Pa, You know me, doe you not? 10 

Ser. Faith sir, superficially. 

Pa. Friend know me better, [am the Lord Pandarus. 


265. our Generall: our great general—Q. 
272. Botes may saile .. bulkes: boats sail .. hulks—Q. 
2. not you: you not-Q. 
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Ser. I hope I shall know your honour better. 

Pa. I doe desire it. 

Ser. You are in the state of Grace? 

Pa. Grace, not so friend, honor and Lordship are my 
title: What Musique is this? 

Ser. I doe but partly know sir: it is Musicke in parts. 

Pa. Know you the Musitians. 

Ser. Wholly sir. z0 

Pa. Who play they to? 

Ser. 'To the hearers sir. 

Pa. At whose pleasure friend? 

Ser. At mine sir, and theirs that love Musicke. 

Pa. Command, I meane friend. 

Ser. Who shall I command sir? 

Pa. Friend, we understand not one another: I am too 
courtly, and thou art too cunning. At whose request doe 
these men play? 29 

Ser. That’s too’t indeede sir: marry sir, at the request 
of Paris my L.who’s there in person; with him the mor- 
tall Venus, the heart bloud of beauty, loves invisible 
soule. 

Pa. Who? my Cosin Cressida. 

Ser. No sir, Helen, could you not finde out that by 
her attributes? 

Pa. It should seeme fellow, that thou hast not seen the 
Lady Cressida. I come to speake with Paris from the 
Prince T’roy/us: 1 will make a complementall assault upon 
him, for my businesse seethes. 40 

Ser.Sodden businesse, there’s a stewed phrase indeede. 


Enter Paris and Helena. 


Pan. Faire be to you my Lord, and toall this faire com- 
pany: faire desires in all faire measure fairely guide them, 
17. title: titles—Q. 3-4F. 
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especially to you faire Queene, faire thoughts be your 
faire pillow. 

Hel. Deere L. you are full of faire words. 

Pan. Youspeake your faire pleasure sweete Queene: 
faire Prince, here is good broken Musicke. 

Par. You have broke it cozen: and by my life you 
shall make it whole againe, you shall peece it out witha 
peece of your performance. Ne/, he is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truely Lady no. 

Hel. O sir. 

Pan. Rude in sooth, in good sooth very rude. 

Paris. Well said my Lord: well, you say so in fits.1 

Pan. (have businesse to my Lord, deere Queene: my 


Lord will you vouchsafe me a word. 1 song-parts 
Hel, Nay, this shall not hedge us out, weele heare you 
sing certainely. 60 


Pan, Well sweete Queene you are pleasant with me, 
but, marry thus my Lord, my deere Lord, and most estee- 
med friend your brother T'roylus. 

Hel. My Lord Pandarus, hony sweete Lord. 

Pan. Go too sweete Queene, goe to. 

Commends himselfe most affectionately to you. 

He?/, You shall not bob? us out of our melody: 

If you doe, our melancholly upon your head. 2 ¢rick 

Pan. Sweete Queene, sweete Queene, that’s a sweete 
Queene Ifaith 70 

Hel, Andtomake a sweet Lady sad, is a sower offence. 

Pan. Nay, that shall not serve your turne, that shall it 
not in truthla. Nay, I care not for such words, no, no. 
And my Lord he desires you, that if the King call for him 
at Supper, you will make his excuse. 

Hel. My Lord Pandarus? 


65-6. prose—CaPELL. 67-8. prose-HANMER. 
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Pan. What saies my sweete Queene, my very, very 
sweete Queene? 

Par, What exploit’s in hand, where sups he to night? 

Hel, Nay but my Lord? 80 

Pan. What saies my sweere Queene? my cozen will 
fall out with you. 

He/. You must not know where he sups. 

Par. [Ile lay my life] With my disposer Cressida. 

Pan. No, no; nosuch matter, you are wide, come your 
disposer is sicke. 

Par. Well, Ile make excuse. 

Pan. I good my Lord: why should you say Cressida? 
no, your poore disposer’s sicke. 

Par. I spie. go 

Pan. You spie, what doe you spie: come, give me an 
Instrument now sweete Queene. 

Hel. Why this is kindely done? 

Pan. My Neece is horrible in love with a thing you 
have sweete Queene. 

- Hel, She shall have it my Lord, if it be not my Lord 

Paris. 

Pand. Hee? no, sheele none of him, they two are 
twaine. 

He/. Falling in after falling out, may make them three. . 

Pan. Come, come, Ile heare no more of this, Ile sing 
you a song now. 

He/.1, 1, prethee now: by my troth sweet Lord thou 
hast a fine fore-head. 

Pan. I you may, you may. 

Hel. Let thy song be love: this love will undoe us al. 
Oh Cupid, Cupid, Cupid. 
81. sweere: sweet—2-4F. 


83. He/.: out; speech continued to Pan.—_Hanmer. 
84. bracketed words-Q. 94. horrible: horribly-Q_ 
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Pan. Love? I that it shall yfaith. 
Par. 1, good now love, love,no thing but love. 
Pan. In good troth it begins so. [Sings.] 110 


Love, love, nothing but love, still more: 
For O loves Bow, 

Shootes Bucke and Doe: 

The Shaft confounds not that it wounds, 
But tickles still the sore: 

These Lovers cry, ob ho they dye; 

Yet that which seemes the wound to kill, 
Doth turne ob ho, to ha ha he: 

So dying love lives still, 

O ho a while, but ha ha ha; 120 
O ho grones out for ha ha ha—hey ho. 


He/. In love yfaith to the very tip of the nose. 
Par. He eates nothing but doves love, and that breeds 
hot bloud, and hot bloud begets hot thoughts, and hot 
thoughts beget hot deedes, and hot deedes is love. 
Pan, Is this the generation of love? Hot bloud, hot 
thoughts, and hot deedes, why they are Vipers, is Love a 
generation of Vipers? 
Sweete Lord whose a field to day? 129 
Par. Hector, Deiphacbus, Helenus, Anthenor,and all the 
gallantry of 7Z’roy, I would faine have arm’d to day, but 
my Ne// would not have it so. 
How chance my brother 7’roy/us went not? 


Hel. He hangs the lippe at something; you know all 
Lord Pandarus? 


114. new |. at Not—Porr. 116, 118. ho: oh—Porr. 
120, 121. bo: oh-CAPELL. 
121. bey bo: Heigh ho, as prose—RANN. 


129. prose—Popr, 
133. prose~Porr, 
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Pan. NotI hony sweete Queene: I long to heare how 
they sped to day: 
Youle remember your brothers excuse? 

Par. 'Toa hayre. 


Pan, Farewell sweete Queene. 140 
Hel. Commend me to your Neece. 
Pan. I will sweete Queene. Sound a retreat. 


Par. They’ re come from fielde: let us to Priams Hall 
To greete the Warriers, Sweet He//en, I must woe you, 
To helpe unarme our Hector: his stubborne Buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers toucht, 
Shall more obey then to the edge of Steele, 

Or force of Greekish sinewes: you shall doe more 
Then all the Iland Kings, disarme great Hector. 

He?. ’'Twill make us proud to be his servant Paris: 
Yea what he shall receive of us in duetie, 151 
Gives us more, palme in beautie then we have: 

Yea overshines our selfe. 
[ Par.] Sweete above thought I love thee. Exeunt. 


: [Scene ii. An orchard to Pandarus’ house. | 


Enter Pandarus and Troylus Man. 


Pan. How now, where’s thy Maister, at my Couzen 
Cressidas? 
Man. Nosir, he stayes for you to conduct him thither, 


Enter Troylus. 


Pan. O here he comes: How now, how now? 

Troy. Sirra walke off. [ Exit Boy.] 

Pan. Have you seene my Cousin? 

Troy. No Pandarus: 1 stalke about her doore 
Like a strange soule upon the Stigian bankes 10 
138. prose—Popr. 154. given to Par,—-Q. 
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Staying for waftage. O be thou my Charon, 

And give me swift transportance to those fields, 

Where I may wallow in the Lilly beds 

Propos’d for the deserver. O gentle Pandarus, 

From Cuwpids shoulder plucke his painted wings, 

And flye with me to Cressid. 
Pan. Walke here ith’ Orchard, Ile bring her straight. 

Exit Pandarus. 

Troy. Iam giddy; expectation whirles me round, 

Th’ imaginary relish is so sweete, 20 

That it inchants my sence: what will it be 

When that the watry pallats taste indeede 

Loves thrice reputed Nectar? Death I feare me 

Sounding distruction, or some joy too fine, 

Too subtile, potent, and too sharpe in sweetnesse, 

For the capacitie of my ruder powers; 

I feare it much, and I doe feare besides, 

That I shall loose distinction in my joyes, 

As doth a battaile, when they charge on heapes 

The enemy flying. Enter Pandarus. 30 
Pan.Shee’s making her ready,sheele come straight; you 

must be witty now, she does so blush, & fetches her winde 

so short, as if she were fraid witha sprite: Ie fetch her; it 

is the prettiest villaine, she fetches her breath so short as a 

newtane Sparrow. Exit Pand. 
T'roy. Even such a passion doth imbrace my bosome: 

My heart beates thicker then a feavorous pulse, 

And all my powers doe their bestowing loose, 

Like vassalage at unawares encountring 


The eye of Majestie. 40 
23. reputed: repured—Q. 24. Sounding: Swounding—Poprr. 
25. and too: tuned too—-Q. 33. fraid: frayed—CapEcr. 
34. so: as—Q. 
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Enter Pandarus and Cressida. 


Pan. Come, come, what neede you blush? 
Shames a babie; here she is now, sweare the oathes now 
toher, that youhavesworne tome. Whatare you gonea- 
gaine, you must be watcht ere you be made tame, must 
you? come your wayes, come your wayes, and you draw 
backward weele put you i’th fils: why doe you not speak 
to her? Come draw this curtaine, & let’s see your picture. 
Alasse the day, how loath you are to offend day light?and 
’twere darke you’ Id close sooner: So, so, rub on, and kisse 
the mistresse; how now, a kisse in fee-farme? build there 
Carpenter, the ayre is sweete. Nay, you shal] fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. The Faulcon, as the Tercell, for 
all the Ducks ith River: go too, go too. 54 

Troy. You have bereft me of all words Lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts; give her deedes: but sheele 
bereave you ’oth’ deeds too, if shee call your activity in 
question: what billing againe? here’s in witnesse where- 
of the Parties interchangeably. Come in, come in, Ile go 
get a fire? 60 

Cres. Will you walke in my Lord? 

Troy. O Cressida, how often have I wisht me thus? 

Cres. Wisht my Lord? the gods grant? O my Lord. 

Troy. What should they grant? what makes this pret- 
ty abruption: what too curious dreg espies my sweete La- 
dy in. the fountaine of our love? 

Cres. More dregs then water, if my teares have eyes. 

Troy. Feares make divels of Cherubins, they never see 
truely. 69 

Cres. Blinde feare, that seeing reason leads, findes safe 


42. prose—Porr. 46. and: an—CarELt. 49. and: an—Porr. 
67. teares: fears—3F. 70. safe: safer—Q.2-4F. 
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footing, then blinde reason, stumbling without feare: to 
feare the worst, oft’ cures the worse. 

Troy. Oh let my Lady apprehend no feare, 

In all Cupids Pageant there is presented no monster. 

Cres. Not nothing monstrons neither? 

Troy. Nothing but our undertakings, when we vowe 
to weepe seas, live in fire, eate rockes,tame Ty gers; think- 
ing it harder for our Mistresse to devise imposition 
inough, then for us to undergoe any difficultie imposed. 
This is the monstruositie in love Lady, that the will is in- 
finite,and the execution confin’d; that the desire is bound- 
lesse, and the act a slave to limit. 82 

Cres. They say all Lovers sweare more performance 
then they are able, and yet reserve an ability that they 
never performe: vowing more then the perfection of ten; 
and discharging lesse then the tenth part of one. ‘They 
that have the voyce of Lyons, and the act of Hares: are 
they not Monsters? 88 

Troy. Are there such? such are not we: Praise us as we 
are tasted, allow us as we prove: our head shall goe bare 
till merit crowne it: no perfection in reversion shall have 
a praise in present: wee will not name desert before his 
birth, and being borne his addition! shall be humble: few 
words to faire faith. Z'roy/ws shall be such to Cressid, as 
what envie can say worst, shall be a mocke for his truth; 
and what truth can speake truest, not truer then Z’roy- 
lus. 1 title 

Cres. Will you walke in my Lord? 


Enter Pandarus. 
Pan. What blushing still? have you not done talking 
yet? IOI 


73-4. prose—Porr. 
75. Not: Nor—Q.2-4F. monstrons: monstrous—2-4F. 
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Cres. Well Unckle, what folly I commit, I dedicate 
to you. 

Pan. I thanke you for that: ifmy Lord get a Boy of 
you, youle give him me: be true to my Lord, if he flinch, 
chide me for it. 

Tro. You know now your hostages: your Unckles word 
and my firme faith. 108 

Pan. Nay, Ile give my word for her too: our kindred 
though they be long ere they are wooed, they are con- 
stant being wonne: they are Burres I can tell you, they’ le 
sticke where they are throwne. 

Cres. Boldnesse comes to mee now, and brings mee 
heart: Prince 77oy/us, I havelov’d you night and day, for 
many weary moneths. 

Troy. Why was my Cressid then so hard to win? 

Cres. Hard to seeme won: but I was won my Lord 
With the first glance; that ever pardon me, 

If I confesse much you will play the tyrant: 

I love you now, but not till now so much 120 
But I might maister it; infaith I lye: 

My thoughts were like unbrideled children grow 

Too head-strong for their mother: see we fooles, 
Why have I blab’d: who shall be true to us 

When we are so unsecret to our selves? 

But though I lov’d you well, I woed you not, 

And yet good faith I wisht my selfe a man; 

Or that we women had mens priviledge 

Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue, 
For in this rapture I shall surely speake 130 
The thing I shall repent: see, see, your silence 


113-15. verse; new ll. at Prince, For—Rowe. 
118. ever pardon: ever—pardon—Rowe. 
122. grow: grown (grone—Q. )—3-4F. 
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Comming in dumbnesse, from my weakenesse drawes 
My soule of counsell from me. Stop my mouth. 
Troy. And shall, albeit sweete Musicke issues thence. 
Pan, Pretty yfaith. 
Cres. My Lord, I doe beseech you pardon me, 
’'T'was not my purpose thus to beg a kisse: 
I am asham’d; O Heavens, what have I done! 
For this time will I take my leave my Lord. 
Troy. Your leave sweete Cressid? 140 
Pan. Leave: and you take leave till to morrow mor- 
ning. 
Cres. Pray you content you. 
Troy. What offends you Lady? 
Cres. Sir, mine owne company. 
Troy. You cannot shun your selfe. 
Cres. Let me goe and try: 
I have a kinde of selfe recides with you: 
But an unkinde selfe, that it selfe will leave, 
To be anothers foole. Where is my wit? 150 
I would be gone: I speake I know not what. 
Troy. Well know they what they speake, that speakes 
so wisely. 
Cre. Perchance my Lord, I shew more craft then love, 
And fell so roundly to a large confession, 
To Angle for your thoughts: but you are wise, 
Or else you love not: for to be wise and love, 
Exceedes mans might, that dwels with gods above. 
Troy. O that I thought it could be in a woman: 


132. Comming: Cunning—Poprr. 


133- My soule .. from me: My very soul ( from me out)-Q. 
141. and: an—Pore. 


150-1. Where is my wit: shifted after I would be gone-Q. 
151. I speake I know not what: I know not what I speak-Q. 
152. speakes: speak—Q.2-4F, 
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As ifit can, I will presume in you, 160 
To feede for aye her lampe and flames of love. 
To keepe her constancie in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauties outward, with a minde 
That doth renew swifter then blood decaies: 
Or that perswasion could but thus convince me, 
That my integritie and truth to you, 
Might be affronted with the match and waight 
Of such a winnowed puriritie in love: 
How were I then up-lifted! but alas, 
I am as true, as truths simplicitie, 170 
And simpler then the infancie of truth. 
Cr s. In that Ile warre with you. 
Troy. O vertuous fight, 
When right with right wars who shall be most right: 
True swaines in love, shall in the world to come 
Approve their truths by Z7oy/us, when their rimes, 
Full of protest, of oath and big compare; 
Wants similes, truth tir’d with iteration, 
As true as steele, as plantage to the Moone: 
As Sunne to day: as Turtle to her mate: 180 
As Iron to Adamant: as Earth to th’ Center: 
Yet after all comparisons of truth, 
(As truths authenticke author to be cited) 
As true as 77roy/us, shall crowne up the Verse, 
And sanctifie the numbers. 
Cres. Prophet may you be: 
If I be false, or swerve a haire from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot it selfe: 
When water drops have worne the Stones of 7’roy; 
And blinde oblivion swallow’d Cities up; 190 
And mightie States characterlesse are grated 
163. beauties: beauty’s—CAPELL. 
168. puriritie: purity—Q.2-4F. 178. Wants: Want-2-4F. 
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To dustie nothing; yet let memory, 

From false to false, among false Maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood, when they’ave said as false, 

As Aire, as Water, as Winde, as sandie earth; 

As Foxe to Lambe; as Wolfe to Heifers Calfe; 

Pard to the Hinde, or Stepdame to her Sonne; 

Yea, let them say, to sticke the heart of falsehood, 

As false as Cressid. 199 

Pand. Go too, a bargaine made: seale it, seale it, Ile 
be the witnesse here I hold your hand: here my Cousins, 
if ever you prove false one to another, since I have taken 
such paines to bring you together, let all pittifull goers 
betweene be cal’d to the worlds end after my name: call 
them all Panders; let all constant men be T'roy/usses, all 
false women Cressids, and all brokers betweene, Panders: 
say, Amen, 

Troy. Amen, 

Cres. Amen. 

Pan, Amen. 210 
Whereupon I will shew you a Chamber, which bed, be- 
cause it shall not speake of your prettie encounters, presse 
it to death: away. 

And Cupid grant all tong-tide Maidens heere, 
Bed, Chamber, and Pander, to provide this geere. Exeunt. 


[Scene iii, Zhe Grecian camp.] 


Enter Ulysses, Diomedes, Nestor, Agamemnon, [ Ajax, | 
Menelaus and Chalcas.  Florish. 


Cal. Now Princes for the service I have done you, 
Th’ advantage of the time promps me aloud, 
195. Water, as Winde, as: water, wind or-Q. 196. as: or-Q. 


210. prose—Porpr. 211. Chamber, which: chamber 
with a bed; which—Hanme_r. 4. promps: prompts-2-4F. 
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To call for recompence: appeare it to your minde, 
That through the sight I beare in things to love, 

I have abandon’d Troy, left my possession, 
Incur’d a Traitors name, expos’d my selfe, 

From certaine and possest conveniences, 

To doubtfull fortunes, sequestring from me all 10 
That time, acquaintance, custome and condition, 
Made tame, and most familiar to my nature: 

And here to doe you service am become, 

As new into the world, strange, unacquainted. 

I doe beseech you, as in way of taste, 

To give me now a little benefit: 

Out of those many registred in promise, 

Which you say, live to come in my behalfe. 

Agam. What would’st thou of us Trojan? make 
demand? 20 
Cal. You have a Trojan prisoner, cal’d Anthenor, 

Yesterday tooke: Troy holds him very deere. 

Oft have you (often have you, thankes therefore) 

Desir’d my Cressid in right great exchange. 

Whom Troy hath still deni’d: but this Authenor, 

I know is such a wrest! in their affaires; 

That their negotiations all must slacke, 

Wanting his mannage: and they will almost, 

Give us a Prince of blood, a Sonne of Priam, 

In change of him. Let him be sent great Princes, 30 

And he shall buy my Daughter: and her presence, 

Shall quite strike off all service I have done, 

In most accepted paine. 1 tuning-instrument 
Aga. Let Diomedes beare him, 

And bring us Cressid hither: Ca/cas shall have 

What he requests of us: good Diomed 

Furnish you fairely for this enterchange; 

Withall bring word, if Hector will to morrow 
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Be answer’d in his challenge. jax is ready. 
Dio. 'This shall I undertake, and ’tis a burthen 40 
Which I am proud to beare. Exit. 


Enter Achilles and Patroclus in their Tent. 


Ulis. Achilles stands i’th entrance of his Tent; 
Please it our Generall to passe strangely by him, 
As if he were forgot: and Princes all, 
Lay negligent and loose regard upon him; 
I will come last, ’tis like heele question me, 
Why such unplausive eyes are bent? why turn’d on him? 
If so, I have derision medicinable, 
To use betweene your strangenesse and his pride, 50 
Which his owne will shall have desire to drinke; 
It may doe good, pride hath no other glasse . 
To show it selfe, but pride: for supple knees, 
Feede arrogance, and are the proud mans fees. 
Agam. Weele execute your purpose, and put on 
A forme of strangenesse as we passe along, 
So doe each Lord, and either greete him not, 
Ox else disdainfully, which shall shake him more, 
Then if not lookt on. I will lead the way. 59 
Achil. What comes the Generall to speake with me? 
You know my minde, Ile fight no more ’gainst ‘Troy. 
Aga. What saies Achilles, would he ought with us? 
Nes. Would you my Lord ought with the Generall? 
Achil. No. 
Nes. Nothing my Lord. 
Aga. The better, 
Achil. Good day, good day. 
Men. How doe you? how doe you? 
Achi, What, do’s the Cuckold scorne me? 


48. why turn’d: out-Q. 
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Ajax. How now Patroclus? 70 
Achil. Good morrow Ajax? 
Ajax. Ha. 
Achil. Good morrow. 
Ajax. I, and good next day too. Exeunt. 
Achil, What meane these fellowes? know they not 
Achilles? 
Patr. They passe by strangely: they were us’d to bend 
To send their smiles before them to Achilles: 
To come as humbly as they us’d to creepe to holy Altars. 
Achil. What am I poore of late? 80 
’'Tis certaine, greatnesse once falne out with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too: what the declin’d is, 
He shall as soone reade in the eyes of others, 
As feele in his owne fall: for men like butter-flies, 
Shew not their mealie wings, but to the Summer: 
And not a man for being simply man, 
Hath any honour; but honour’d for those honours 
That are without him; as place, riches, and favour, 
‘Prizes of accident, as oft as merit: 
Which when they fall, as being slippery standers; go 
The love that leand on them as slippery too, 
Doth one plucke downe another, and together 
Dye in the fall. But ’tis not so with me; 
Fortune and I are friends, I doe enjoy 
At ample point, all that I did possesse, 
Save these mens lookes: who do me thinkes finde out 
Something not worth in me such rich beholding, 
As they have often given. Here is Udisses, 
Ile interrupt his reading: how now Udisses? 
Ulis. Now great T’hetis Sonne. 100 
Achil, What are you reading? 


79. new |. at To—-2Rowe. 87. honour’d: honour-Q. 
92. Doth; Do—HANMeER. 99. new |. at How—Capett. 
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Ulis. A strange fellow here l endowed 
Writes me, that man, how dearely ever parted,! 
How much in having, or without, or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath; 
Nor feeles not what he owes, but by reflection: 
As when his vertues shining upon others, 
Heate them, and they retort that heate againe 
‘To the first giver. 
Achil. This is not strange Udisses: 110 
The beautie that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knowes not, but commends it selfe, 
[To others eyes, nor doth the eye itselfe 
That most pure spirit of sence, behold itselfe] 
Not going from it selfe: but eye to eye oppos’d, 
Salutes each other with each others forme. 
For speculation turnes not to it selfe, 
Till it hath travail’d, and is married there 
Where it may see it selfe: this is not strange at all. 
U/is. I doe not straine it at the position, 
It is familiar; but at the Authors drift, 
Who in his circumstance, expresly proves 120 
That no may is the Lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there is much consisting, ) 
Till he communicate his parts to others: 
Nor doth he of himselfe know them for ought, 
Till he behold them formed in th’ applause, 
Where they are extended: who like an arch reverb’ rate 
The voyce againe; or like a gate of steele, 
Fronting the Sunne, receives and renders backe 
His figure, and his heate. I was much rapt in this, 


112-13. bracketed I.—Q. 

116. travail’d: travell’'d—Q. married: mirror’ d—2SINGER. 

118. it: out-Q. 121. may: man—Q,2-4F. 
122, is: be-Q, 126. reverb'rate: reverb’rates—2-4F 
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And apprehended here immediately: 130 
The unknowne Ajax; 
Heavens what a man is there? a very Horse, 
That has he knowes not what. Nature, what things there 
are. | 
Most abject in regard, and deare in use. 
What things againe most deere in the esteeme, 
And poore in worth: now shall we see to morrow, 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him? 
Ajax renown’d? O heavens, what some men doe, 
While some men leave to doe! 
How some men creepe in skittish fortunes hall, 140 
Whiles others play the Ideots in her eyes: 
How one man eates into anothers pride, 
While pride is feasting in his wantonnesse 
To see these Grecian Lords; why, even already, 
They clap the lubber 4jazx on the shoulder, 
As if his foote were on brave Hecfors brest, 
And great 7’oy shrinking. 
- Achil. I doe beleeve it: 

For they past by me, as mysers doe by beggars, 
Neither gave to me good word, nor looke: 150 
What are my deedes forgot? 

Ulis. Time hath (my Lord) a wallet at his backe, 
Wherein he puts almes for oblivion: 
A great siz’?d monster of ingratitudes: 
Those scraps are good deedes past, 
Which are devour’d as fast as they are made, 
Forgot as soone as done: perseverance, deere my Lord, 
Keepes honor bright, to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rustie male, 
143. feasting: fasting-Q. 147. shrinking: shrieking (shriking) 
—Q. 148-51. verse, 3 ll. ending by me, to me, forgot—CapELt. 
155-7. 3 five-accent Il.—Porr. 159. male: mail—Pore. 
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In monumental! mockrie: take the instant way, 160 
For honour travels in a straight so narrow, 

Where one but goes a breast, keepe then the path: 
For emulation hath a thousand Sonnes, 

That one by one pursue; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth right; 

Like to an entred Tyde, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost: 

Or like a gallant Horse falne in first ranke, 

Lye there for pavement to the abject, neere 169 
Ore-run and trampled on: then what they doe in present, 
Though lesse then yours in past, must ore-top yours: 
For time is like a fashionable Hoste, 

That slightly shakes his parting Guest by th’ hand; 
And with his armes out-stretcht, as he would flye, 
Graspes in the commer: the welcome ever smiles, 
And farewels goes out sighing: O let not vertue seeke 
Remuneration for the thing it was: for beautie, wit, 
High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time: 180 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin: 
That all with one consent praise new borne gaudes, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And goe to dust, that is a little guilt, 

More laud then guilt oredusted. 

The present eye praises the pres nt object: 

Then marvell not thou great and compleat man, 

That all the Greekes begin to worship Ajax; 

Since things in motion begin to catch the eye, 


169. neere: rear-HANMER. 175. the welcome: the out—Pore. 
177. new 1, at For beauty—STEEVENS (1793). 

184. goe: give-THEOBALD. 184, 185. guilt: gilt—3-4F. 
186, pres nt: misprint 1F. 189. degin to: sooner-Q. 
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Then what not stirs: the cry went out on thee, 190 
And still it might, and yet it may againe, 
If thou would’st not entombe thy selfe alive, 
And case thy reputation in thy Tent; 
Whose glorious deedes, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 
Achil, Of this my privacie, 
I have strong reasons, 
Usis. But ’gainst your privacie 
The reasons are more potent and heroycall: 200 
’Tis knowne Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priams daughters. 
Achil. Ha? knowne? 
Ulis. Is that a wonder? 
The providence that’s in a watchfull State, 
Knowes almost every graine of Plutoes gold; 
Findes bottome in th’uncomprehensive deepes; 
Keepes place with thought; and almost like the gods, 
Doe thoughts unvaile in their dumbe cradles: 
There is a mysterie (with whom relation 210 
Durst never meddle) in the soule of State; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Then breath or pen can give expressure to: 
All the commerse that you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yours, my Lord. 
And better would it fit AcAi//es much, 
To throw downe Hector then Pofixena. 
But it must grieve yong Pirsus now at home, 
When fame shall in her [and sound her trumpe; 
And all the Greekish Girles shall tripping sing, 220 


190. out: once-Q. 206. Plutoes: Plutus’—-Matone. 
209. Doe: Does—2-4F. 
219. ber Iland: our islands (our iland-Q. )-Camprince. 
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Great Hectors sister did Achilles winne; 
But our great Ajax bravely beate downe him. 
Farewell my Lord: I as your lover speake; 
The foole slides ore the Ice that you should breake. 
[ Exit. ] 
Patr. To this effect Achilles have | mov’d you; 
A woman impudent and mannish growne, 
Is not more loth’d, then an effeminate man, 
In time of action: I stand condemn’d for this; 
They thinke my little stomacke to the warre, 
And your great love to me, restraines you thus: 230 
Sweete, rouse your selfe; and the weake wanton Cupid 
Shall from your necke unloose his amorous fould, 
And like a dew drop from the Lyons mane, 
Be shooke to ayrie ayre. 
Achil, Shall Ajax fight with Hector? 
Patr. 1, and perhaps receive much honor by him. 
Achil. I see my reputation is at stake, 
My fame is shrowdly gored. 
Patr. O then beware: 
Those wounds heale ill, that men doe give themselves: 
Omission to doe what is necessary, 241 
Seales a commission to a blanke of danger, 
And danger like an ague subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idely in the sunne. 
Achil. Goe call Thersites hither sweet Patroclus, 
Tle send the foole to Ajax, and desire him 
T’invite the Trojan Lords after the Combat 
To see us here unarm’d: I have a womans longing, 
An appetite that I am sicke withall, 
Tosee great Hectorin his weedes of peace; Enter Thersi. 
To talke with him, and to behold his visage, 2ET 


234. ayrie ayre: air—-Q. 238. shrowdly: shrewdly—2-4F. 
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Even to my full of view. A labour sav’d. 

Ther. A wonder. 

Achil, What? 

Ther. Ajax goes up and downe the field, asking for 
himselfe. 

Achil. How so? 

Ther. Hee must fight singly to morrow with Hector, 
and is so prophetically proud of an heroicall cudgelling, 
that he raves in saying nothing. 260 

Achil. How can that be? 

Ther. Why he stalkes up and downe like a Peacock, a 
stride and a stand: ruminates like an hostesse, that hath no 
Arithmatique but her braine to set downe her recko- 
ning: bites his lip with a politique regard, as who should 
say, there were wit in his head and twoo’d out; and so 
there is: but it lyes as coldly in him, as fire in a flint, 
which will not shew without knocking. The mans un- 
done forever; for if Hector breake not his necke i’ th’ com- 
bat, heele break’t himselfe in vaine-glory. He knowes 
not mee: I said, good morrow Ajax; And he replyes, 
thankes Agamemnon. What thinke you of this man, 
that takes me for the Generall? Hee’s growne a very 
land-fish, languagelesse, a monster: a plague of o- 
pinion, a man may weare it on both sides like a leather 
Jerkin. 

Achil, Thoumust be my Ambassador tohim Thersites. 

Ther. Who, I: why, heele answer no body: he pro- 
fesses not answering; speaking is for beggers: he weares 
his tongue in’s armes: I will puton hij presence; let Pa- 
troclus make his demands to me, you shall see the Page- 


ant of Ajax. 282 

Achil.Tohim Patroc/us; tell him,I humbly desire the 
262. be: a—Q. 266. and twao'd: an ’twould—CaprEct. 
280. biz: his—2-4F. 281. bis: out-Q. 
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valiant 4jax,to invite the most valorous Hector, to come 
unarm’d to my Tent, and to procure safe conduct for his 
person, of the magnanimious and most illustrious, sixe or 
seaven times honour’d Captaine, General] of the Grecian 
Armie Agamemnon, &c. doe this. 

Patro. ‘ove blesse great Ajax. 

Ther. Hum. 290 

Patr. I come from the worthy Aehilles. 

Ther. Ha? 

Patr. Who most humbly desires you to invite Hector 
to his Tent. 

Ther. Hum. 

Patr. And to procure safe conduct from Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon? 

Patr. | my Lord. 

Ther. Ha? 

Patr. What say you too’t. 300 

Ther. God buy you with all my heart. 

Patr. Your answer sir. 

Ther. If to morrow bea faire day, by eleven a clocke 
it will goe one way or other; howsoever, he shall pay for 
me ere he has me. 

Patr. Your answer sir. 

Ther. Fare you well withall my heart. 

Achil, Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 308 

Ther.No,but he’s out a tune thus: what musicke will 
be in him when Hector has knockt out his braines, I know 
not: but I am sure none, unlesse the Fidler 4po//o get his 
sinewes to make catlings! on. 1 fiddle-strings 

Achil. Come, thou shalt beare a Letter to him 
straight. 


286. magnanimious: magnanimous—2-4F. 
291. Aebilles: Achilles—2-4F. 301. buy you: be wi’you—Rowe. 
303. a clocke: of the clock—-Q. 309. a tune: o’tune (of tune)—Q, 
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Ther. Let me carry another to his Horse; for that’s the 
more capable creature. 

Achil. My minde is troubled like a Fountaine stir’d, 

And I my selfe see not the bottome of it. 318 

[Exeunt Achilles and Patroclus.| 

- Ther, Would the Fountaine of your minde were cleere 

againe, that I might water an Asse atit: I had rather be a 
Ticke in a Sheepe, then such a valiant ignorance. 


[Act IV. Scenei. Troy. A street.| 


Enter at one doore Atneas with a Torch, at another 
Paris, Diephaebus, Anthenor, Diomed the 
Grecian, with Torches. 


Par. See hoa, who is that there? 

Dieph. It is the Lord eas. 

Aine. Is the Prince there in person? 

Had I so good occasion to lye long 
As you Prince Paris, nothing but heavenly businesse, 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 

Diom. 'That’s my minde too: good morrow Lord 
Aine as. II 

Par. A valiant Greeke eas, take his hand, 
Witnesse the processe of your speech within; 
You told how Diomed in a whole weeke by dayes 
Did haunt you in the Field. 

4@ne. Health to you valiant sir, 
During all question of the gentle truce: 
But when I meete you arm’d, as blacke defiance, 
As heart can thinke, or courage execute. 

Diom. The one and other Diomed embraces, 20 
Our blouds are now in calme; and so long health: 
315. carry: bear-Q. 13. within: wherein-Q. 
14. in a: in out-Q. 
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But when contention, and occasion meetes, 

By Zove, Ile play the hunter for thy lise, 

With all my force, pursuite and pollicy. 

Aine. And thou shalt hunt a Lyon that will flye 
With his face backward, in humaine gentlenesse: 
Welcome to Troy; now by Anchises life, 

Welcome indeede: by Venus hand I sweare, 

No man alive can love in such a sort, 

The thing he meanes to kill, more excellently. 30 
Diom. We simpathize. ‘Fove let Aneas live 

(If to my sword his fate be not the glory) 

A thousand compleate courses of the Sunne, 

But in mine emulous honor let him dye: 

With every joynt a wound, and that to morrow. 
Aine. We know each other well. 

Dio. We doe, and long to know each other worse. 

Par. This is the most, despightful’st gentle greeting; 
The noblest hatefull love, that ere I heard of. 

What businesse Lord so early? 40 
4ine.1 was sent for to the King; but why, I know not. 
Par.His purpose meets you; it was to bring this Greek 

To Calcha’s house; and there to render him, 

For the enfreed Anthenor, the faire Cressid: 

Lers have your company; or if you please, 

Haste there before us. I constantly doe thinke 

(Or rather call my thought a certaine knowledge) 

My brother 7’roy/us lodges there to night. 

Rouse him, and give him note of our approach, 

With the whole quality whereof, I feare 50 


23. lise: misprint 1F. for life. 26. backward, in .. gentlenesse: 
backward. In .. gentleness,-_W ARBURTON. 

38. despightful’ st: despiteful (despightfull)—Q. 

43. Calcha’s: Calchas’—Porr. 45. Lers: Let’s—Q.2-4F. 
50. whereof: wherefore-Q. 
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We shall be much unwelcome. 
ine. That I assure you: 
Troy/us had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Then Cressid borne from Troy. 
Par. There is no helpe: 
The bitter disposition of the time will have it so. 
On Lord, weele follow you. 
ine. Good morrow all. Exit neas 
Par. And tell me noble Diomed; faith tell me true, 
Even in the soule of sound good fellow ship, 60 
Who in your thoughts merits faire He/en most? 
My selfe, or Menelaus? 
Diom. Both alike. 
He merits well to have her, that doth seeke her, 
Not making any scruple of her soylure, 
With such a hell of paine, and world of charge. 
And you as well to keepe her, that defend her, 
Not pallating the taste of her dishonour, 
With such a costly losse of wealth and friends: 
He like a puling Cuckold, would drinke up 70 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed peece: 
You like a letcher, out of whorish loynes, 
Are pleas’d to breede out your inheritors: 
Both merits poyz’d, each weighs no lesse nor more, 
But he as he, which heavier for a whore. 
Par. You are too bitter to your country-woman. 
Dio. Shee’s bitter to her countrey: heare me Paris, 
For every false drop in her baudy veines, 
A Grecians life hath sunke: for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 80 
A Trojan hath beene slaine. Since she could speake, 
She hath not given so many good words breath, 


56-7. 2 five-accent ll.—Poper. 74. no: nor-Q. 
75. which: the-Q. 
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As for her, Greekes and Trojans suffred death. 
Par. Faire Diomed, you doe as chapmen doe, 
Dis praise the thing that you desire to buy: 
But we in silence hold this vertue well; 
Weele not commend, what we intend to sell. 
Here lyes our way. Exeunt. 


[Scene ii. Court of Pandarus’ house. | 


Enter Troylus and Cressida. 


Troy. Deere trouble not your selfe: the morne is cold. 
Cres. Then sweet my Lord, Ile call mine Unckle down; 
He shall unbolt the Gates. 
Troy. ‘Trouble him not: 
To bed, to bed: sleepe kill those pritty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to thy sences, 
As Infants empty of all thought. 
Cres. Good morrow then. 
Troy. I prithee now to bed. 10 
Cres, Are you a weary of me? 
Troy. O Cressida! but that the busie day 
Wak’t by the Larke, hath rouz’d the ribauld Crowes, 
And dreaming night will hide our eyes no longer: 
I would not from thee. 
Cres. Night hath beene too briefe. 
Troy. Beshrew the witch! with venemous wights she 
stayes, 
As hidiously as hell; but flies the graspes of love, 
With wings more momentary, swift then thought: 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 20 
Cres. Prithee tarry, you men will never tarry; 


87. not: but—2Cortigr. 14. eyes: joys—-Q. 18. hidiously: 
tediously-Q. 19. momentary, swift: momentary-swift—Pope. 
21. new 1. at You—CapeExt. 
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O foolish Cressid, I might have still held off, 

And then you would have tarried. Harke,ther’s one up? 
Pand. within. What’s all the doores open here? 
Troy. It is your Unckle. Enter Pandarus. 
Cres.A pestilence on him: now will he be mocking: 

I shall have such a life. 

Pan. How now, how now? how goe maiden-heads? 
Heare you Maide: wher’s my cozin Cressid? 2 

Cres. Go hang your self, you naughty mocking Unckle: 
You bring me to doo and then you floute me too. 

Pan. 'To do what? to do what? let her say what: 
What have I brought you to doe? 

Cres. Come, come, beshrew your heart: youle nere be 
good, nor suffer others. 

Pan. Ha,ha:alas poore wretch: a poore Chipochia, hast 
not slept to night? would he not (a naughty man) let it 
sleepe: a bug-beare take him. One knocks. 

Cres. Did not I tell you? would he were knockt ith’ 
head. Who’s that at doore? good Unckle goe and see. 
‘My Lord, come you againe into my Chamber: 41 
You smile and mocke me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Troy. Ha, ha. 1 simpleton 

Cre. Come youare deceiv’d, I thinke of nosuch thing. 
How earnestly they knocke: pray you come in. Kuocke. 
I would not for halfe Zvoy have you seene here. Exeunt 

Pan, Who’s there? what’s the matter? will you beate 
downe the doore? How now, what’s the matter? 


[ Enter Aineas. |. 


ine. Good morrow Lord, good morrow. 
Pan. Who’s there my Lord eas? by my troth I 


34-5. verse, 2 Il. ending good, others—CaPELL. 
36. Chipochia: capocchia—THEoBALp. 
39-40. 2 five-accent ll.—Q. 50-1. 2 five-accent Il.—Pope. 
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knew you not: what newes with you so early? 51 

Aine. 1s not Prince T’roy/us here? 

Pan, Here? what should he doe here? 

Aine. Come he is here, my Lord, doe not deny him: 
It doth import him much to speake with me. 

Pan. \s he here say you? ’tis more then I know, Ile be 
sworne: For my owne part I came in late: what should 
he doe here? 

Ane. Who, nay then: Come, come, youle doe him 
wrong, ere y’are ware: youle be so true to him, to be 
false to him: Doe not you know of him, but yet goe fetch 
him hither, goe. 62 


Enter Troylus. 


Troy. How now, what’s the matter? 
ine. My Lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash: there is at hand, 
Paris your brother, and Deiphedus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Anthenor 
Deliver’d to us, and for him forth-with, 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this houre, 70 
We must give up to Diomeds hand 
The Lady Cressida. 
Troy. Is it concluded so? 
Aine. By Priam, and the generall state of Z’roy, 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Troy. How my atchievements mocke me; 
I will goe meete them: and my Lord eas, 
We met by chance; you did not finde me here. 
in. Good, good, my Lord, the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnitie. Exennt. 80 


71. Diomeds: Diomedes'—Q, 
73. concluded so: so concluded-Q. 80. Exennt: Exeunt-2-4F, 
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Enter Pandarus and Cressida. 


Pan. Is’t possible? no sooner got but lost: the divell 
take Anthenor; the yong Prince will goe mad: a plague 
upon Axthenor; I would they had brok’s necke. 

Cres. How now? what’s the matter? who was here? 

Pan. Ah, ha! 

Cres. Why sigh you so profoundly? wher’s my Lord? 
gone? tell me sweet Unckle, what’s the matter? 

Pan. Would I were as deepe under the earth as I am 
above. go 

Cres. O the gods! what’s the matter? 

Pan. Prythee get theein: would thou had’ st nere been 
borne; I knew thou would’ st be his death.O poore Gen- 
tleman: a plague upon Axnthenor. 

Cres.Good Unckle I beseech you, on my knees, I be- 
seech you what’s the matter? 

Pan. 'Thou must be gone wench, thou must be gone; 
thou art chang’d for Axthenor: thou must to thy Father, 
and be gone from 7’roy/us: ’twill be his death: ’ twill be 
his baine, he cannot beare it. 100 

Cres. O you immortall gods! I will not goe. 

Pan. ‘Thou must. 

Cres. I will not Unckle: I have forgot my Father: 
I know no touch of consanguinitie: 

No kin, no love, no bloud, no soule, so neere me, 
As the sweet Troy/us: O you gods divine! 

Make Cressids name the very crowne of falshood/ 
If ever she leave Zroy/us: time, orce and death, 
Do to this body what extremitie you can; 


But the strong base and building of my love, 110 
Is as the very Center of the earth,: 
86. ba: ah-Q. ' 108. orce: force—Q. 


109. extremitie: extremes—Q. 
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IV. ii, r11-iv. 4] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Drawing all things to it. I will goe in and weepe. 
Pan. Doe, doe. 
Cres. 'Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes, 
Cracke my cleere voyce with sobs, and breake my heart 
With sounding 7 oylus. I will not goe from 7 roy. Exeunt. 


[Scene iii. Before Pandarus’ house.] 


Enter Paris, Troylus, Aineas, Deiphebus, An- 


thenor and Diomedes. 


Par, It is great morning, and the houre prefixt 
Of her deliverie to this valiant Greeke 
Comes fast upon: good my brother 7'roy/ws, 
Tell you the Lady what she is to doe, 
And hast her to the purpose. 
T'roy, Walke into her house: 
Ile bring her to the Grecian presently; 
And to his hand, when I deliver her, 10 
Thinke it an Altar, and thy brother Z?roy/us 
A Priest, there offring to it his heart. 
Par. I know what ’tis to love, 
And would, as I shall pittie, I could helpe. 
Please you walke in, my Lords, Exeunt. 


[Scene iv. A room in Pandarus’ house. | 


Enter Pandarus and Cressia. 


Pan, Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cres. Why tell you me of moderation? 
The griefe is fine, full perfect that I taste, 
And no lesse in a sense as strong 


4. Of: For-Q. 12, bis heart: his own heart-Q, 
5. no /esse: violenteth-Q, 
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As that which causeth it. How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporise with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weake and colder pallat, 
The like alaiment could I give my griefe: 
My love admits no qualifying crosse; Enter T’roylus. 10 
No more my griefe, in such a precious losse. 
Pan. Here, here, here, he comes, a sweet ducke. 
Cres. O Troylus, Troylus! [Embracing him.) 
Pan, What a paire of spectacles i is here? let me em- 
brace too: oh hart, as the goodly saying is; O heart, hea- 
vie heart, why sighest thou without breaking? where he 
answers againe; because thou canst not ease thy smart by 
friendship, nor by speaking: there was never a truer rime; 
let us cast away nothing, for we may live to have neede 
of such a Verse: we see it, we see it: how now Lambs? 
Troy. Cressid: I love thee in so strange a puritie; 21 
That the blest gods, as angry with my fancie, 
More bright in zeale, then the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their Deities: take thee from me. 
‘ Cres. Have the gods envie? 
Pan. 1,1, 1,1, ’tis too plaine a case, 
Cres. And is it true, that I must goe from Troy? 
Troy. A hatefull truth. 
Cres. What, and from Z*oy/us too? 
Troy. From Troy, and T'roy/ws. 30 
Cres. Ist possible? 
Troy. And sodainely, where injurie of chance 
Puts backe leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause; rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoyndure: forcibly prevents 


Our lockt embrasures; strangles our deare vowes, 


10. crosse: dross (drosse )—Q. 12. a sweet: Ah, sweet—CAPELL. 
15-18. O heart .. breaking and because .. speaking: as quoted 
verses—PorE, 21. strange: strain’d-Q. 
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Even in the birth of our owne laboring breath. 

We two, that with so many thousand sighes 

Did buy each other, must poorely sell our selves, 
With the rude brevitie and discharge of our 40 
Injurious time; now with a robbers haste 

Crams his rich theeverie up, he knowes not how. 

As many farwels as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath, and consign’d kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adiew; 

And scants us with a single famisht kisse, 

Distasting with the salt of broken teares. Enter dneus. 

Aineas within, My Lord, is the Lady ready? 

Troy. Harke, you are call’d: some say the genius so 
Cries, come to him that instantly must dye. 50 
Bid them have patience: she shall come anon, 

Pan. Where are my teares? raine, to lay this winde, 
or my heart will be blowne up by the root. [ #xit.] 

Cres. I must then to the Grecians? 

Troy. No remedy. 

Cres. A wofull Cressid ?’mong’st the merry Greekes, 

Troy. [ Cres.] When shall we see againe? 

Troy. Here me my love: be thou but true of heart. 

Cres. I true? how now? what wicked deeme! is this? 

Troy. Nay, we must use expostulation kindely, 60 
For it is parting from us: 1 judgment 
I speake not, be thou true, as fearing thee: 

For I will throw my Glove to death himselfe, 
That there’s no maculation® in thy heart: 2 spot 
But be thou true, say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation: be thou true, 
And I will see thee. 
Cres. O you shall be expos’d, my Lord to dangers 


40. our: one—Q.3-4F. 4o-1. discharge .. time; now: discharge 
of one. Injurious time now—Porr, 47. Distasting: Distasted—Q. 
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As infinite, as imminent: but Ile be true. 

Troy. And Ile grow friend with danger; 70 

Weare this Sleeve. 

Cres. And you this Glove. 

When shall I see you? 

Troy. I will corrupt the Grecian Centinels, 

To give thee nightly visitation. 

But yet be true. 

Cres. O heavens: be true againe? 
Troy. Heare why I speake it; Love: 

The Grecian youths are full of qualitie, 

Their loving well compos’d, with guift of nature, 80 

Flawing and swelling ore with Arts and exercise: 

How novelties may move, and parts with person, 

Alas, a kinde of godly jealousie; 

Which I beseech you call a vertuous sinne: 

Makes me affraid. 

Cres. O heavens, you love me not! 
Troy. Dye I a villaine then: 

‘In this I doe not call your faith in question 

So mainely as my merit: I cannot sing, 

Nor heele the high Lavolt;! nor sweeten talke; go 

Nor play at subtill games; faire vertues all; 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant: 

But I can tell that in each grace of these, 

There lurkes a still and dumb-discoursive divell, 

That tempts most cunningly: but be not tempted. 
Cres. Doe you thinke I will: la kind of waltz 
Troy. No,but something may be done that we wil not: 

And sometimes we are divels to our selves, 


7o-1. 1 1.-Q. 72-3. 1 1.-Q. 80, Their loving: 
They’re loving,—Rowe. guift: gifts—W ARBURTON. 
81. Flawing: Flowing—2-4F. 85. affraid: afeard—Q. 


97. No: separate 1.—-Porz. 
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IV. iv. 97-124] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


When we will tempt the frailtie of our powers, 
Presuming on their changefull potencie. 100 
Atneas within. Nay, good my Lord? 

Troy. Come kisse, and let us part. 
Paris within. Brother Troylus? 
Troy. Good brother come you hither, 
And bring 2zeas and the Grecian with you. 
Cres. My Lord, will you be true? Exit. 
Troy. Who I? alas it is my vice, my fault: 
Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 
I, with great truth, catch meere simplicitie; 
Whil’st some with cunning guild their copper crownes, 
With truth and plainnesse I doe weare mine bare: 111 


Enter the Greekes. 


Feare not my truth; the morrall of my wit 
Is plaine and true, ther’s all the reach of it. 
Welcome sir Diomed, here is the Lady 
Which for Antenor, we deliver you. 
At the port! (Lord) Ile give her to thy hand, 1 portal 
And by the way possesse thee what she is. 
Entreate her faire; and by my soule, faire Greeke, 
If ere thou stand at mercy of my Sword, 120 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam is in Ilion? 
Diom, Faire Lady Cressid, 
So please you savethe thankes this Prince expects: 
The lustre in youreye, heaven in your cheeke, 
Pleades your faire visage, and to Diomed 
You shall be mistresse, and command him wholly. 
Troy. Grecian, thou do’st not use me curteously, 
To shame the seale of my petition towards, 
126. visage: usage—Q.3-4F. 
129. seale: zeal-THEOBALD. towards: to thee-Q. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [IV. iv. 125-150: 


I praising her. I tell thee Lord of Greece: 130 
Shee is as farre high soaring o’re thy praises, 
As thou unworthy to be cal’d her servant: 
I charge thee use her well, even for my charge: 
For by the dreadfull P/uto, ifthou do’st not, 
(‘Though the great bulke Achil/es be thy guard) 
Tle cut thy throate. 

Diom, Oh be not mov’d Prince Troy/us; 
Let me be priviledg’d by my place and message, 
To be a speaker free? when I am hence, 
Ile answer to my lust: and know my Lord; 140 
Tle nothing doe on charge: to her owne worth 
She shall be priz’d: but that you say, be’t so; 
Ilespeake it in my spirit and honor, no. 

Troy. Come to the Port. Ile tell thee Diomed, 
This brave, shall oft make thee to hide thy head: 
Lady, give me your hand, and as we walke, 

To our owne selves bend we our needefull talke. 
Sound Trumpet. 
‘Par. Harke, Hectors Trumpet. 
Aine. How have we spent this morning 150 
The Prince must thinke me tardy and remisse, 
That swore to ride before him in the field. 
Par.’ Tis T’roy/us fault: come,come,to field with him. 
. Exeunt. 

Dio, Let us make ready straight. 

ene. Yea, with a Bridegroomes fresh alacritie 
Let us addresse to tend on Hectors heeles: 

The glory of our Z7roy doth this day lye 
On his faire worth, and single Chivalrie. 


130. J praising: In praising—Q. 140, my: you-Q. 
152. in: to—-Q. 
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IV. v. 1-21] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


[Scenev. Zhe Grecian camp. Lists set out. | 


Enter Ajax armed, Achilles, Patroclus, Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Ulisses, Nester, Calcas, &Sc. 


Aga. Here art thou in appointment fresh and faire, 
Anticipating time. With starting courage, 
Give with thy Trumpet a loud note to Troy 
Thou dreadfull 4jax, that the appauled aire 
May pierce the head of the great Combatant, 
And hale him hither. 
Aja. Thou, Trumpet, ther’s my purse; 
Now cracke thy lungs, and split thy brasen pipe: 10 
Blow villaine, till thy sphered Bias cheeke 
Out-swell the collicke of puft Agui/on: 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout bloud: 
Thou blowest for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. | 
Usis. No Trumpet answers. 
Achil, ?'Tis but early dayes. 
Aga. Is not yong Diomed with Ca/cas daughter? 
Ulis. ’'Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate, 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 20 


[Enter Diomedes, with Cressida. | 


Aga, Is this the Lady Cressida? 

Dio. Even she. 

Aga. Most deerely welcome to the Greekes, sweete 
Lady. 

Nest. Our Generall doth salute you with a kisse. 

Ulis. Yetis the kindenesse but particular; ’twere bet- 
ter she were kist in generall. 


2. Nester: misprint 1F. 4. time. With: time with-Tnueroparp. 
17. yong: yond—Q. 21. Cressid: Cressid—2-4F. 
26-31. verse, 6 ll. ending particular, general, begin, Nestor, 
lady, welcome—Poprr. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [IV. v. 22-48 


Nest. And very courtly counsell: Ile begin. So much 
for Nestor. 

Achil. Me take that winter from your lips faire Lady 
Achilles bids you welcome. 31 

Mene. I had good argument for kissing once. 

Patro. But that’s no argument for kissing now; 
For thus pop’t Paris in his hardiment. 
[And parted thus, you and your argument. | 

Ulis. Oh deadly gall, and theame of all our scornes, 
For which we loose our heads, to gild his hornes. 

Patro. The first was Menelaus kisse, this mine: 
Patroclus kisses you. 

Mene. Oh this is trim. 

Patr. Paris and I kisse evermore for him. 40 

Mene. Ile have my kisse sir: Lady by your leave. 

Cres. In kissing doe you render, or receive. 

Patr. Both take and give. 

Cres. Tle make my match to live, 
The kisse you take is better then you give: therefore no 
kisse. 

Mene. Ile give you boote, Ile give you three for one. 

Cres. You are an odde man, give even, or give none. 

Mene. An odde man Lady, every man is odde. 

Cres. No, Paris is not; for you know ’tis true, 50 
That you are odde, and he is even with you. 

Mene. You fillip me a’th’head. 

Cres. No, Ile be sworne. 

Ulis. It were no match, your naile against his horne: 
May I sweete Lady beg a kisse of you? 

Cres. You may. 

Ulis. I doe desire it. 

Cres. Why begge then? 


34-5. bracketed 1.—Q. 
45-6. verse, 2 ll. ending give, kiss—Pore. 
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IV. v. 49-72] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Ulis. Why then for Venus sake, give me a kisse: 
When He//en is a maide againe, and his 
Cres. I am your debtor, claime it when ’tis due. 
Ulis. Never’s my day, and then a kisse of you. 
Diom. Lady a word, Ile bring you to your Father. 

[ Exit with Cressida. | 

Nest. A woman of quicke sence. 

Ulis, Fie, fie, upon her: 
Ther’s a language in her’ eye, her cheeke, her lip; 
Nay, her foote speakes, her wanton spirites looke out 
At every joynt, and motive of her body : 
Oh these encounterers so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ete it comes; 70 
And wide unclaspe the tables of their thoughts, 
To every tickling reader: set them downe, 
For sluttish spoyles of opportunitie; 
And daughters of the game. Exennt. 


Enter allof Troy, Hector, Paris, Atneas, Helenus 
and Attendants.  Florish. 


All, 'The Trojans Trumpet. 

Aga. Yonder comes the troope. 

ine. Haile all you state of Greece: what shalbe done 
To him that victory commands? or doe you purpose, 
A victor shall be knowne: will you the Knights 81 
Shall to the edge of all extremitie 
Pursue each other; or shall be divided 
By any voyce, or order of the field: Hector bad aske? 

Aga, Which way would Hector have it? 

ine. He cares not, heele obey conditions. 


60 


60. period after bis-CapEtt. 66. a: out-Q.2-4F. 
79. @ coasting: accosting—Grant WuiTE. ete: ere—Q.2-4F. 
2. tickling: ticklish-Q. 79. you: the-Q. 


83. shall be: shall they be-Q. 84. new |. at Hector—2Rowe. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [IV. v. 73-97 
Aga. [ Achil.] ’Tis done like Hector, but securely 


done, 

A little proudly, and great deale disprising 

The Knight oppos’d. 
fine. If not Achilles sir, what is your name? go 
Achil. If not Achilles, nothing. 
Aine. Therefore Achilles: but what ere, know this, 

In the extremity of great and little: 

Valour and pride excell themselves in Hector; 

The one almost as infinite as all; 

The other blanke as nothing: weigh him well: 

And that which lookes like pride, is curtesie: 

This 4jax is halfe made of Hectors bloud; 

In love whereof, halfe Hector staies at home: 

Halfe heart, halfe hand, halfe Hector, comes toseeke 100 

This blended Knight, halfe Trojan, and halfe Greeke. 
Achil, A maiden battaile then? O I perceive you. 


[ Re-enter Diomedes. | 


Aga. Here is sir, Diomed: goe gentle Knight, 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and Lord Aeas 
Consent upon the order of their fight, 
So be it: either to the uttermost, 
Or else a breach: the Combatants being kin, 
Halfe stints their strife, before their strokes begin. 
[ Ajax and Hector enter the lists. ] 
Ulis. They are oppos’d already. 
Aga. What Trojan is that same that lookes so heavy? 
Ulis. The yongest Sonne of Priam; 111 
A true Knight; they call him J’roy/us; 
Not yet mature, yet matchlesse, firme of word, 


88. disprising: misprizing—Q. go. new 1. at What—2Porr. 
103. comma out after sir—Q. 107. breach: breath-Q. 
112. they call him Troylus: out-Q. 111-12 1 J. ending knight-Q. 
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IV. v. 98-125] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Speaking in deedes, and deedelesse in his tongue; 
Not soone provok’t, nor being provok’t, soone calm’d; 
His heart and hand both open, and both free: 
For what he has, he gives; what thinkes, he shewes; 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impaire! thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 120 
For Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes? limperfect 
To tender objects; but he, in heate of action, 
Is more vindecative then jealous love. 2 succumbs 
They call him 7yoy/us; and on him erect, 
A second hope, as fairely built as Hector. 
Thus saies 4eas, one that knowes the youth, 
Even to his inches: and with private soule, 
Did in great Illion thus translate him to me. A/arum. 
[ Hector and Ajax fight. | 
Aga. They are in action. 
Nest. Now Ajax hold thine owne. 130 
Troy. Hector, thou sleep’st, awake thee. 
Aga. His blowes are wel dispos’d there Ajax. 
trumpets cease. | 
Diom. You must no more. 
“Ene. Princes enough, so please you. 
Aja. 1 am not warme yet, let us fight againe. 
Diom. As Hector pleases. 
Hect. Why then will I no more: 
Thou art great Lord, my Fathers sisters Sonne; 
A cousen german to great Priams seede: 
The obligation of our bloud forbids 140 
A gorie emulation ’twixt us twaine: 
Were thy commixion, Greeke and Trojan so, 
That thou could’st say, this hand is Grecian all, 


131-2. 2 ll. ending sleepst, Ajax—STEEVENs (1793). 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [IV. v. 126-155 


And this is Trojan: the sinewes of this Legge, 
All Greeke, and this all Troy: my Mothers bloud 
Runs on the dexter cheeke, and this sinister 
Bounds in my fathers: by ove multipotent, 
Thou should’ st not beare from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our ranke feud: but the just gods gainsay, 150 
That any drop thou borrwd’st from thy mother, 
My sacred Aunt, should by my mortall Sword 
Be drained. Let me embrace thee 4jax: 
By him that thunders, thou hast lustie Armes; 
Hector would have them fal] upon him thus. 
Cozen, all honor to thee. 
4ja. 1 thanke thee Hector: 
Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee Cozen, and beare hence 
A great addition,! earned in thy death. 160 
Hect. Not Neoptolymus so mirable,? 
On whose bright crest, fame with her lowd’st (O yes) 
Cries, This is he; could’st promise to himselfe, 
A thought of added honor, torne from Hector. 
Aine. There is expectance here from both the sides, 
What further you will doe? 1 mark of honor 
Hect. Weele answete it: 2 admirable 
The issue is embracement: Ajax, farewell. 
Aja. If 1 might in entreaties finde successe, 
As seld I have the chance; I would desire 170 
My famous Cousin to our Grecian ‘Tents. 
Diom. ’ Tis Agamemnons wish, and great Achilles 
Doth long to see unarm’d the valiant Hector. 
Hect. 2neas, call my brother Troy/us to me: 
And signifie this loving enterview 
151. borrwd’st: borrow’ dst—Q.3-4F. 
162. (O yes): Oyes (Oyez)—Cortizr. 
ye 


IV. v. 156-184] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


To the expecters of our Trojan part: 
Desire them home. Give me thy hand, my Cousin: 
I will goe eate with thee, and see your Knights. 


Enter Agamemnon and the rest. 


Aja. Great Agamemnon comes to meete us here. 180 

Hect. The worthiest of them, tell me name by name: 
But for Achilles, mine owne serching eyes 
Shall finde him by his large and portly size. 

Aga, Worthy of Armes: as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemie. 

But that’s no welcome: understand more cleere 
What’s past, and what’s to come, is strew’d with huskes 
And formelesse ruine of oblivion: 

But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 

Strain’d purely from all hollow bias drawing: 190 
Bids thee with most divine integritie, 

From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 

Hect. I thanke thee most imperious Agamemnon. 

Aga.[To Troi.| My well-fam’d Lord of Troy, no 
lesse to you. | 

Men. Let me confirme my Princely brothers greeting, 
You brace ot warlike Brothers, welcome hither. 

Hect. Who must we answer? 

Eine. The Noble Mene/laus. 

Hect. O, you my Lord, by Mars his gauntlet thanks, 
Mocke not, that I affect th’untraded Oath, 200 
Your guondam wite sweares still by Venus Glove 
Shee’s well, but bad me not commend her to you. 

Men, Name her not now sir, she’s a deadly Theame. 

Hect. O pardon, | offend. 

Nest. I have (thou gallant Troyan) seene thee oft 
Labouring for destiny, make cruell way 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [IV. v. 185-215 


Through rankes of Greekish youth: and I have seen thee 

As hot as Perseus, spurre thy Phrygian Steed, 

And seene thee scorning forfeits and subduments, 

When thou hast hung thy advanced sword i’th’ayre,210 

Not letting it decline, on the declined: 

That I have said unto my standers by, 

Loe Jupiter is yonder, dealing life. 

And I have seene thee pause, and take thy breath, 

When that a ring of Greekes have hem’d thee in, 

Like an Olympian wrestling. This have I seene, 

But this thy countenance (still lockt in steele) 

I never saw till now. I knew thy Grandsire, 

And once fought with him; he was a Souldier good, 

But by great Mars, the Captaine of us all, 220 

Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee, 

And (worthy Warriour) welcome to our Tents. 
4ine. ”Tis the old Nestor. 

Hect. Let me embrace thee good old Chronicle, 
That hast so long walk’d hand in hand with time: 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to claspe thee. 

Ne. Iwould my armes could match thee incontention 
As they contend with thee in courtesie. 

Hect. I would they could. 229 

Nest. Ha? by this white beard I’ld fight with thee to 
morrow. Well, welcom, welcome: | have seen the time. 

Uys. | wonder now, how yonder City stands, 
When we have heere her Base and pillar by us. 

Hect. I know your favour Lord Usysses well. 

Ah sir, there’s many a Greeke and Troyan dead, 
Since first I saw your selfe, and Diomed 


209. And seene thee scorning forfeits: Despising many forfeits—Q. 
212. unto: to some-Q. 230. Ha?; separate 1.—CaPELt. 
230-1. by .. time: 2 ll. ending morrow, time—Q. 
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IV. v. 216-243] THE 'TRAGEDIE OF 


In Hlion, on your Greekish Embassie. 
Ulys. Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue, 
My prophesie is but halfe his journey yet; 
For yonder wals that pertly front your Towne, 240 
Yond Towers, whose wanton tops do busse the clouds, 
Must kisse their owne feet. 
Hect. I must not beleeve you: 
There they stand yet: and modestly I thinke, 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood: the end crownes all, 
And that old common Arbitrator, ‘Time, 
Will one day end it. 
Usys. So to him we leave it. 
Most gentle, and most valiant Hector, welcome; 250 
After the Generall, I beseech you next 
To Feast with me, and see me at my ‘Tent, 
Achil, 1 shall forestall thee Lord U/ysses, thou: 
Now Hector I have fed mine eyes on thee, 
I have with exact view perus’d thee Hector, 
And quoted! joynt by joynt. 1 noted 
Hect. Is this Achilles? 
Achil. Lam Achilles, 
Hect.. Stand faire I prythee, let me looke on thee. 
Achil. Behold thy fill. 260 
Heet. Nay, I have done already. 
Achil, Thou art to breefe, I will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee, limbe by limbe. 
Heet. O like a Booke of sport thou’lt reade me ore; 
But there’s more in me then thou understand’ st, 
Why doest thou so oppresse me with thine eye? 
Achil. Tell me you Heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I destroy him? Whether there, or there, or there, 


262. to: too-2-4F, 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA > [IV. v. 244-271 


That I may give the locall wound a name, 
And make distinct the very breach, where-out 270 
Hectors great spirit flew. Answer me heavens. 

Hect. It would discredit the blest Gods, proud man, 
To answer such a question: Stand againe; 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly, 

As to prenominate! in nice conjecture 1 fore-say 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? 
Achil. I tell thee yea. 
Hect. Wert thou the Oracle to tell me so, 
I’ld not beleeve thee: henceforth guard thee well, 
For Ile not kill thee there, nor there, nor there, 280 
But by the forge that stythied? Mars his helme, 
Tle kill thee every where, yea, ore and ore. 2 forged 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this bragge, 
His insolence drawes folly from my lips, 
But Ile endevour deeds to match these words, 
Or may I never i 
Ajax. Do not chafe thee Cosin: 
And you Achilles, let these threats alone 
Till accident, or purpose bring you too’t. 
You may every day enough of Hector 290 
If you have stomacke. The generall state I feare, 
Can scarse intreat you to be odde with him. 
Hect. I pray you let us see you in the field, 
We have had pelting? Warres since you refus’d 
The Grecians cause. 3 paltry 
Achil. Dost thou intreat me Hector? 
'To morrow do I meete thee fell as death, 
To night, all Friends. 
Hect. Thy hand upon that match. 
Aga. First, all you Peeres of Greece go tomy Tent, 


278. the: an-Q. 290. may every: may have every—Q.2-4F. 
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LVuvt29e-V i 3] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


There in the full convive! you: Afterwards, 301 
As Hectors leysure, and your bounties shall 1 feast 
Concurre together, severally intreat him. 
Beate lowd the Taborins, let the Trumpets blow, 
That this great Souldier may his welcome know. Exewnt 
Troy. My Lord Usysses, tell me I beseech you, 
In what place of the Field doth Ca/chas keepe? 

Ulys. At Menelaus Tent, most Princely Troylus, 
There Diomed doth feast with him to night, 
Who neither lookes on heaven, nor on earth, 310 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the faire Cressid. 

Troy. Shall 1 (sweet Lord) be bound to theeso much, 
After we part from Agamemnons Tent, 
To bring me thither? 

U/ys. You shall command me sir: 
As gentle tell me, of what Honour was 
This Cressida in Troy, had she no Lover there 
That wailes her absence? 

Troy. O sir, to such as boasting shew their scarres, 
A mocke is due: will you walke on my Lord? = 321 
She was belov’d, she lov’d; she is, and dooth; 
But still sweet Love is food for Fortunes tooth. Exeunt 


[Act V. Scene i. The Grecian camp. Before 
Achilles’ tent. ] 


Enter Achilles, and Patroclus. 


Achil. Vie heat his blood with Greekish wine to night, 
Which with my Cemitar Ile coole to morrow: 
Patroclus, let us Feast him to the hight. 

301. you: we-Q. 
310. on .. on earth: upon the heaven nor earth-Q. 


313. thee: you-Q. 3. Cemitar: scimitar—-2RowE 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [V. i. 4-39 


Pat. Heere comes Thersites. Enter Thersites. 

Achil. How now, thou core of Envy? 
Thou crusty batch of Nature, what’s the newes? 

Ther. Why thou picture of what thou seem’ st, & Idoll 
of Ideot-worshippers, here’s a Letter for thee. 

Achil, From whence, Fragment? 10 

Ther. Why thou full dish of Foole, from Troy. 

Pat. Who keepes the Tent now? ~ 

Ther. The Surgeons box, or the Patients wound. 

Patr.Well said adversity, and what need these tricks? 

Ther. Prythee be silent boy, I profit not by thy talke, 
thou art thought to be Achi//es male Varlot. 

Patro. Male Varlot you Rogue? What’s that? 

Ther. Why his masculine Whore. Now the rotten 
diseases of the South, guts-griping Ruptures, Catarres, 
Loades a gravell i’th’backe, Lethargies, cold Palsies, 
[rawe eies, durtrotten livers, | whissing lungs, bladders 
full of imposthume, Sciaticaes,lime- | kills ith’ palme, in- 
curable bone-ach, and the riveled fee-sim- | ple of the 
tetter, | and | the like, take and take againe, such pre- 
postrous discove- | ries. ZZ 

Pat. Why thou damnable box of envy thou, what 
mean’st thou to curse thus? 

Ther. Do I curse thee? 

Patr, Why no, you ruinous But, you whorson indi- 
stinguishable Curre. [no. | 

Ther. No? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle, 
immateriall skiene of Sleyd silke; thou greene Sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye, thou tassell of a Prodigals purse thou: 
Ah how the poore world is pestred with such water-flies, 
diminutives of Nature. 32 


19. South, guts: south, the guts—Q. 20. bracketed 1l.—Q. 
27. bracketed word—Q. 
29. skiene of Sleyd: skein of sleave (sleive)—Q. 
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V. i. 40-73] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Pat. Out gall. 
Ther. Finch Egge. 
- Ach. My sweet Patroclus, 1 am thwarted quite 

From my great purpose in to morrowes battell: 
Heere is a Letter from Queene Hecuda, 
A token from her daughter, my faire Love, 
Both taxing me, and gaging me to keepe 
An Oath that I have sworne. I will not breake it, 40 
Fall Greekes, faile Fame, Honor or go, or stay, 
My major vow lyes heere; this He obay: 
Come, come Thersites, helpe to trim my Tent, 
This night in banquetting must all be spent. 
Away Patroclus. 1 stuffed Exit. 

Ther. Withtoo much bloud, and too little Brain, these 
two may run mad: butif with too much braine, and too 
little blood, they do, Ile bea curer of madmen. Heere’s 
Agamemnon, an honest fellow enough, and one that loves 
Quailes, but he has not so much Braine as eare-wax; and 
the goodly transformation of Jupiter there his Brother, 
the Bull, the primative Statue, and oblique memoriall of 
Cuckolds, a thrifty shooing-horne in a chaine, hanging 
at his Brothers legge, to what forme but that he is, shold 
wit larded with malice, and malice forced! with wit, turne 
him too: to an Asse were nothing; hee is both Asse and 
Oxe; to an Oxe were nothing, hee is both Oxe and Asse: 
to bea Dogge, a Mule, a Cat, a Fitchew, a Toade,a Li- 
zard, an Owle, a Puttocke, or a Herring without a Roe, 
I would not care: but to be Mene/aus, I would conspire 
against Destiny. Aske me not what I would be, if I were 
not 7’hersites: for I care not to bee the lowse of a Lazar, 
so | were not Mewe/aus. Hoy-day, spirits and fires. 


B Golo) 
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Enter Hector, Ajax, Agamemnon, Ulysses, Ne- 
stor, Diomed, with Lights. 


Aga. We go wrong, we go wrong. 

Ajax. No yonder ’tis, there where we see the light. 
Hect. I trouble you. 

Ajax. No, not a whit. 69 


Enter Achilles. 


U/ys. Heere comes himselfe to guide you? 

Achil. Welcome brave Hector, welcome Princes all. 

Agam. So now faire Prince of Troy, I bid goodnight, 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Hect. ‘Thanks, and goodnight to the Greeks general. 

Men. Goodnight my Lord. 

Hect. Goodnight sweet Lord Mene/aus. 

Ther. Sweet draught: sweet quoth-a? sweet sinke, 
sweet-sure. 

Achil. Goodnight and welcom, both at once, to those 
that go, or tarry. 81 

Aga. Goodnight. 

[Lxeunt Agamemnon and Menelaus. | 

Achil. Old Nestor tarries, and you too Diomed, 
Keepe Hector company an houre, or two. 

Dio. I cannot Lord, I have important businesse, 
The tide whereof is now, goodnight great Hector. 

Hect. Give me your hand. 

Ulys. [Aside to Troilus] Follow his ‘Torch, he goes 
to Chalcas Tent, | 
Ile keepe you company. 

Troy. Sweet sir, you honour me. go 

Hect. And so good night. 


67. new |. at There—CareLt. /ight: lights—Q. 
79. sure: sewer—RowE. 80-1. new 1]. at That—THEoBALp. 
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[Exit Diomed; Ulysses and Troilus following. ] 


Achil. Come, come, enter my Tent. Exeunt. 

Ther. That same Diomed’s a false-hearted Rogue, a 
most unjust Knave; I will no more trust him when hee 
leeres, then I will a Serpent when he hisses: he will spend 
his mouth & promise, like Brabler the Hound; but when 
he performes, Astronomers foretell it, that it is prodigi- 
ous, there will come some change: the Sunne borrowes 
of the Moone when Diomed keepes his word. I will ra- 
ther leave tosee Hector, then not to dogge him: they say, 
he keepes a Troyan Drab, and uses the Traitour Chalcas 
hisyTent..  [levafter Nothing but Letcherie? All 


incontinent Varlets. Exeunt 103 


[Scene ii. The same. Before Calchas’ tent.) 


Enter Diomed. 


Dio. What are you up here ho? speake? 

Chal. [Within] Who cals? 

Dio. Diomed, Chalcas (1 thinke) wher’s you Daughter? 
Chal. [Within] She comes to you. 


Enter Troylus and Ulisses {at a distance; after them, 
Thersites]. 


Ulis. Stand where the Torch may not discover us. 


Enter Cressid. 
Troy. Cressid comes forth to him. 


Dio. How now my charge? 10 
Cres. Now my sweet gardian: harke a word with you. 
[ Whispers. | 


Troy. Yea, so familiar? 
Ulis. She will sing any man at first sight. 
102. his: out-Q. 4. you: your—Q. 3-4F, 
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Ther. And any man may finde her, if he can take her 
life: she’s noted. 
Dio. Will you remember? 
Ca/. Remember? yes. 
Dio, Nay, but doe then; and let your minde be cou- 
pled with your words. - 
Troy. What should she remember? 20 
Ulis. List? 
Cres. Sweete hony Greek, tempt me no more to folly. 
Ther. Roguery. 
Dio. Nay then. 
Cres. Ile tell you what. 
Dio. Fo, fo, eome tell a pin, you are a forsworne.— 
Cres. In faith I cannot: what would you have me do? 
Ther. A jugling tricke, to be secretly open. 
Dio. What did you sweare you would bestow on me? 
Cres. I prethee do not hold me to mine oath, 30 
* Bid me doe not any thing but that sweete Greeke. 
Dio. Good night. 
. Troy. Hold, patience. 
Ulis. How now Trojan? 
Cres. Diomed. 4 
Dio. No, no, good night: Ile be your foole no more. 
Troy. Thy better must. 
Cres. Harke one word in your eare. 
Troy. O plague and madnesse! 39 
Ulis. You are moved Prince, let us depart I pray you, 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge it selfe 
To wrathfull tearmes: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly: I beseech you goe. 
Troy. Behold, I pray you. 


14. finde: sing—Q. 15. life: cliff-Q. 
18-19. verse, 2 ll. ending then, words—CaPELL. 
26. eome: come—2-4F. are a: a out-Q. 31. not out—Q.2-4F. 
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Ulis. Nay, good my Lord goe off: 
You flow to great distraction: come my Lord? 
_ Troy. I pray thee stay? 
Ulis. You have not patience, come. 
Troy. I pray you stay? by hell and hell torments, 
I will not speake a word. 50 
Dio. And so good night. 
Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 
Troy. Doth that grieve thee? O withered truth! 
Ulis. Why, how now Lord? 
Troy. By Fove I will be patient. 
Cres. Gardian? why Greeke? 
Dio. Fo, fo, adew, you palter. 
Cres. In faith I doe not: come hither once againe. 
U/is. You shake my Lord at something; will you goe? 
you will breake out. 60 
Troy. She stroakes his cheeke. 
Ulis. Come, come. 
Troy. Nay stay, by ove I will not speake a word. 
There is betweene my will, and all offences, 
A guard of patience; stay a little while. 
Ther. How the divell Luxury with his fat rumpe and 
potato finger, tickles these together: frye lechery, frye. 
Dio. But will you then? 
Cres. In faith I will lo; never trust me else. 
Dio, Give me some token for the surety of it. 70 
Cres. Ile fetch you one. Exit. 
Ulis. You have sworne patience. 
Troy. Feare me not sweete Lord. 
I will not be my selfe, nor have cognition 
Of what I feele: I am all patience. Enter Cressid, 
Ther. Now the pledge, now, now, now. 


49. and bell: and all hell’s—Q.2-4F. 53. new 1. at O—Capett. 
55. new |. at I-CaPELt. 69. /o: la~TuEoBaLp. 
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Cres. Here Diomed, keepe this Sleeve. 
Troy. O beautie! where is thy Faith? 
Ulis. My Lord. 
Troy. I will be patient, outwardly I will. 80 
Cres. You looke upon that Sleeve? behold it well: 
He lov’d me: O false wench: give’t me againe. 
Dio. Whose was’t? 
Cres. It is no matter now I have’t againe. 
I will not meete with you to morrow night: 
I prythee Diomed visite me no more. 
Ther. Now she sharpens: well said Whetstone. 
Dio. I shall have it. 
Cres. What, this? 
Dio. | that. go 
Cres. O all you gods! O prettie, prettie pledge; 
Thy Maister now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and sighes, and takes my Glove, 
And gives memorial] daintie kisses to it; 
As I kisse thee. 
Dio. Nay, doe not snatch it from me. 
Cres. He that takes that, rakes my heart withall. 
Dio. I had your heart before, this followes it. 
Troy. I did sweare patience. 
Cres. Youshall not have it Diomed; faith youshall not: 
Ile give you something else. 101 
Dio. I will have this: whose was it? 
Cres. It is no matter. 
Dio. Come tell me whose it was? 
Cres. ’' Twas one that lov’d me better then you will. 
But now you have it, take it. 
Dio. Whose was it? 
Cres. By all Dianas waiting women yond: 
96. Dio.: out, speech given to Cres.—THEOBALD. 
97. rakes: takes—2-4F, 105. one: one’s (on’s)—Q. 
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And by her selfe, I will not tell you whose. 
Dio. To morrow will I weare it on my Helme, 
And grieve his spirit that dares not challenge it. 111 
Troy. Wert thou the divell, and wor’st iton thy horne, 
It should be challeng’d. 
Cres. Well, well,’ tis done,’ tis past; and yet itis not: 
I will not keepe my word. 
Dio. Why then farewell, 
Thou never shalt mocke Diomed againe. 
Cres. You shall not goe: one cannot speake a word, 
But it strait starts you. 
Dio. I doe not like this fooling. 120 
Ther. Nor I by P/uto: but that that likes not me, plea- 
ses me best. 
Dio, What shall I come? the houre. 
Cres.I,come: O Fove! doe, come: I shall be plagu’d. 
Dio. Farewell till then. Exit. 
Cres. Good night: I prythee come: 
Troylus farewell; one eye yet lookes on thee; 
But with my heart, the other eye, doth see. 
Ah poore our sexe; this fault in us I finde: 
The errour of our eye, directs our minde. 130 
What errour leads, must erre: O then conclude, 
Mindes swai’d by eyes, are full of turpitude. vit. 
Ther. A proofe of strength she could not publish more; 
Unlesse she say, my minde is now turn’d whore. 
U/is. Al’s done my Lord. 
Troy. It is. 
Ulis. Why stay we then? 
T'roy. 'To make a recordation to my soule 
Of every syllable that here was spoke: 
But if I tell how these two did coact; 140 
I21. me: you-Q. 121-2. new |]. at Pleases-HANnMeEr. 
134. say: said—Q. 
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Shall I not lye, in publishing a truth? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart: 

An esperance so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert that test of eyes and eares; 

As if those organs had deceptious functions, 

Created onely to calumniate. 

Was Cressed here? 
Usis. I cannot conjure Trojan. 
Troy. She was not sure. 
Ulis. Most sure she was. 150 
Troy. Why my negation hath no taste of madnesse? 
Ulis. Nor mine my Lord: Cressid was here but now. 
Troy. Let it not be beleev’d for womanhood: 

Thinke we had mothers; doe not give advantage 

To stubborne Criticks, apt without a theame 

For depravation, to square the general] sex 

By Cressids rule. Rather thinke this not Cressida. 
U/is. What hath she done Prince, that can soyle our 

mothers? 

Troy. Nothing at all, unlesse that this were she. 160 
Ther. Will he swagger himselfe out on’s owne eyes? 
Troy. This she? no, this is Diomids Cressida: 

If beautie have a soule, this is not she: 

If soules guide vowes; if vowes are sanctimonie; 

If sanctimonie be the gods delight: 

If there be rule in unitie it selfe, 

This is not she: O madnesse of discourse! 

That cause sets up, with, and against thy selfe 

By foule authoritie: where reason can revolt 

Without perdition, and losse assume all reason, 170 


144. that test: the attest (th’attest)--Q. 


147. Cressed: misprint 1F. 161. be: a’-Q. 
164. are sanctimonie: be sanctimonies—Q. 
168. thy selfe: itself—Q. 169. By foule: Bi-fold-Q, 
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Without revolt. This is, and is not Cressid: 

Within my soule, there doth conduce a fight 

Of this strange nature, that a thing inseperate, 

Divides more wider then the skie and earth: 

And yet the spacious bredth of this division, 

Admits no Orifex! for a point as subtle, 

As Ariachnes broken woofe to enter: 1 opening 

Instance, O instance! strong as P/utoes gates: 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven; 

Instance, O instance, strong as heaven it selfe: 180 

The bonds of heaven are slipt, dissolv’d, and loos’d, 

And with another knot five finger tied, 

The fractions of her faith, orts? of her love: 2remnants 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greazie reliques, 

Of her ore-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed 
Ulis. May worthy 7'roylus be halfe attached 

With that which here his passion doth expresse? 
Troy. 1 Greeke: and that shall be divulged well 

In Characters, as red as Mars his heart 

Inflam’d with Venus: never did yong man fancy 190 

With so eternall, and so fixt a soule. 

Harke Greek: as much I doe Cressida love; 

So much by weight, hate I her Diomed, 

That Sleeve is mine, that heele beare in his Helme: 

Were it a Caske compos’d by Vudcans skill, 

My Sword should bite it: Not the dreadfull spout, 

Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, 

Constring’d in masse by the almighty Fenne, 

Shall dizzie with more clamour Neptunes eare 

In his discent; then shall my prompted sword, 200 

Falling on Diomed. 3 condensed 4 concupiscence 
Ther. Heele tickle it for his concupie.4 


192. much I: much as I-2-4F. 194. in: on—-Q. 
198. Fenne: sun—Q. 
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Troy. O Cressid! O false Cressid! false, false, false: 
Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 
And theyle seeme glorious. 

Ulis. O containe your selfe: 
Your passion drawes eares hither. 


Enter Aéneas. 


4tine. Ihave beene seeking you this houre my Lord: 
Hector by this is arming him in Troy. 210 
Ajax yous Guard, staies to conduct you home. 

Troy. Have with you Prince: my curteous Lord adew: 
Farewell revolted faire: and Diomed, 
Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

Ui. Ile bring you to the Gates. 

Troy. Accept distracted thankes. 


Exeunt Troylus, Aéneas, and Ulises. 


Ther. Would I could meete that roague Diomed, I 
would croke like a Raven: I would bode, I would bode: 
‘ Patroclus will give me any thing for the intelligence of 
this whore: the Parrot will not doe more for an Almond, 
then he for a commodious drab: Lechery, lechery, still 
warresand lechery, nothing else holds fashion. A burning 
divell take them. f Exit.) «224 


[Scene iii. Z'roy. Before Priam’ s palace. | 
Enter Hecter and Andromache. 


And.When was my Lord so much ungently temper’d, 
To stop his eares against admonishment? 
Unarme, unarme, and doe not fight to day. 

Hect. You traine me to offend you: get you gone. 
By the everlasting gods, Ile goe. 
211. yous: misprint 1F. 1. Hecter: misprint 1F. 5, gone: in—Q. 
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And. My dreames will sure prove ominous to the day. 
Hect. No more I say. Enter Cassandra. 
Cassa. Where is my brother Hector? 
And. Here sister, arm’d, and bloudy in intent: 10 
Consort with me in loud and deere petition: 
Pursue we him on knees: for I have dreampt 
Of bloudy turbulence; and this whole night 
Hath nothing beene but shapes, and formes of slaughter. 
Cass. O, ’tis true. 
Hect. Ho? bid my Trumpet sound. 
Cass. No notes of sallie, for the heavens, sweet brother. 
Hect. Begon I say: the gods have heard me sweare. 
Cass. The gods are deafe to hot and peevish vowes; 
They are polluted offrings, more abhord 20 
Then spotted Livers in the sacrifice. 
And, O be perswaded, doe not count it holy, 
To hurt by being just; it is as lawfull: 
For we would count give much to as violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalfe of charitie. 
Cass. It is the purpose that makes strong the vowe; 
But vowes to every purpose must not hold: 
Unatme sweete Hector. 
Hect. Hold you still I say; 
Mine honour keepes the weather of my fate: 30 
Life every man holds deere, but the deere man 
Holds honor farre more precious, deere, then life. 


Enter Troylus. 


How now yong man? mean’st thou to fight to day? 


6. By the: By all the-Q. 24. would count give much to as: 
would give much, to use—Matonr. 28. Unatme: Unarm— 
Q.2-4F. 31. deere: brave—Porr. 32. precious, deere: 


precious-dear—2-4F', 
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And. Cassandra, call my father to perswade. 
Exit Cassandra. 
Hect. No faith yong 7roy/us; doffe thy harnesse youth: 
I am to dayith’vaine of Chivalrie: 
Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong; 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the warre. 40 
Unarme thee, goe; and doubt thou not brave boy, 
Ile stand to day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 
Troy. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you; 
Which better fits a Lyon, then a man. 
Hect. What vice is that? good Troy/us chide me for it. 
Troy. When many times the captive Grecian fals, 
Even in the fanne and winde of your faire Sword: 
You bid them rise, and live. 
Hect. O ’ tis faire play. 
Troy. Fooles play, by heaven Hector. 50 
Hect. How now? how now? 
Troy. For th’love of all the gods 
Let’s leave the Hermit Pitty with our Mothers; 
‘ And when we have our Armors buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our swords, 
Spur them to ruthfull worke, reine them from ruth. 
Hect. Fie savage, fie. 
Troy. Hector, then ’tis warres. 
Hect. Troylus, | would not have you fight to day. 
Troy. Who should ‘with-hold me? 60 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars, 
Beckning with fierie trunchion my retire;! 
Not Priamus, and Hecuba on knees; l retreat 
Their eyes ore-galled with recourse? of teares; 
Nor you my brother, with your true sword drawne 
Oppos’d to hinder me, should stop my way: 
But by my ruine. 2 repetition 
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Enter Priam and Cassandra. 


Cass. Lay hold upon him Priam, hold him fast: 
He is thy crutch; now if thou loose thy stay, 70 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 

Fall all together. 

Priam. Come Hector, come, goe backe: 

Thy wife hath dreampt: thy mother hath had visions; 
Cassandra doth foresee; and I my selfe, 

Am like a Prophet suddenly enrapt, 

to tell thee that this day is ominous: 

Therefore come backe. 

Hect Aéneas is a field, 

And I do stand engag’d to many Greekes, 80 
Even in the faith of valour, to appeare 
This morning to them. 
Priam. 1, but thou shalt not goe, 
Hect. I must not breake my faith: 
You know me dutifull, therefore deare sir, 
Let me not shame respect; but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you doe here forbid me, Royall Priam. 

Cass. O Priam, yeelde not to him. 

And. Doe not deere father. go 

Hect. Andromache 1 am offended with you: 

Upon the love you beare me, get you in. 
Exit Andromache. 

Troy. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girle, 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cass. O farewell, deere Hector: 

Looke how thou diest; looke how thy eye turnes pale: 
Looke how thy wounds doth bleede at many vents: 


98. doth: do-Q.2-4F. 
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Harke how Troy roares; how Hecuda cries out; 
How poore Andromache shrils her dolour forth; 100 
Behold distraction, frenzie, and amazement, 
Like witlesse Antickes one another meete, 
And all cry Hector, Hectors dead: O Hector! 
Troy. Away, away. 
Cas. Farewell: yes, soft: Hector I take my leave; 
Thou do’st thy selfe, and all our Troy deceive. Exit. 
Hect. You are amaz’d, my Liege, at her exclaime: 
Goe in and cheere the Towne, weele forth and fight: 
Doe deedes of praise, and tell you them at night. 109 
Priam. Farewell: the gods with safetie stand about 
thee. [Exeunt severally Priam and Hector.| Alarum. 
Troy. They are at it, harke: proud Diomed, beleeve 
I come to loose my arme, or winne my sleeve. 


Enter Pandar. 


Pand. Doe you heare my Lord? do you heare? 
Troy. What now? 

‘ Pand. Here’s a Letter come from yond poore girle. 
Troy. Let me reade. 118 
Pand. A whorson tisicke, a whorson rascally tisicke, 

so troubles me; and the foolish fortune of this girle, and 
what one thing, what another, that I shall leave you one 
o’th’s dayes: and I have a rheume in mine eyes too; and 
such an ache in my bones; that unlesse a man were curst, 
I cannot tell what to thinke on’t. What sayes shec 
there? 
Troy. Words, words, meere words, no matter from 
the heart; 
Th’ effect doth operate another way. 
[ Tearing the letter. | 


100. do/our; dolours-Q. 105. yes: yet-Q.3-4F. 
109. of praise: worth praise—Q. 122. th’s: these—RoweE. 
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Goe winde to winde, there turne and change together: 
My love with words and errors still she feedes; 130 
But edifies another with her deedes. 
Pand. Why, but heare you? 
Troy. Hence brother lackie; ignomie and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. 
A Larum. Exeunt. 


[Scene iv. The field between Troy and the Grecian 
camp. | 
Enter T'hersites in excursion. 


Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one another, Ie 
goe looke on: that dissembling abhominable varlet Dio- 
mede, has got that same scurvie, doting, foolish yong 
knaves Sleeve of Troy, there in his Helme: I would faine 
see them meet; that, that same yong Trojan asse, that loves 
the whore there, might send that Greekish whore-mai- 
sterly villaine, with the Sleeve, backe to the dissembling 
luxurious drabbe, of a sleevelesse errant. O’ th’ tother side, 
the pollicie of those craftie swearing rascals; that stole 
old Mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor: and that same dog- 
foxe U/isses‘is not prov’d worth a Black-berry. They set 
me up in pollicy, that mungrill curre 4jax, against that 
dogge of as bada kinde, Achilles. And now is the curre 
Ajax prouder then the curre Achil/es, and will notarme 
to day. Whereupon, the Grecians began to proclaime 
barbarisme; and pollicie growes into an ill opinion. 


Enter Diomed and Troylus [ following]. 


Soft, here comes Sleeve, and th’ other. 
Troy. Flye not: for should’ st thou take the River Stix, 


I would swim after. 21 
132-5. out-Q. 9. errant: errand—HANnMer. 
10. stole; stale-Q.3-4F. 16. began: begin-2Rowe. 
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Diom. Thou do’st miscall retire:1 
I doe not flye; but advantagious care 
Withdrew me from the oddes of multitude: 
Have at thee? lretreat 
Ther. Hold thy whore Grecian: now for thy whore 
Trojan: Now the Sleeve, now the Sleeve. 


[Exeunt Troilus and Diomed fighting. | 


Euter Hector. 


Hect.Whatartthou Greek? art thou for Hectors match? 
Art thou of bloud, and honour? 30 
Ther. No,no: I ama rascall: a scurvie railing knave: 

a very filthy roague. 
Hect. I doe beleeve thee, live. [ Exit. | 
Ther. Goda mercy, that thou wilt beleeve me; but a 
plague breake thy necke—for frighting me: what’s be- 
come of the wenching rogues? I thinke they have 
swallowed one another. I would laugh at that mira- 
cle—yet in a sort, lecherie eates it selfe: Ile seeke them. 
Exif, 


[Scene v. Another part of the plains. | 


Enter Diomed and Servants. 


Dio. Goe, goe, my servant, take thou 77oy/us Horse; 
Present the faire Steede to my Lady Cressid: 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty; 
Tell her, I have chastis’d the amorous Troyan. 
And am her Knight by proofe. 
Ser. I goe my Lord. [£xit.] Enter Agamemnon. 
Aga. Renew, renew, the fierce Polidamus 
Hath beate downe Menon: bastard Margarelon 


Hath Doreus prisoner. 10 
And stands Calossus-wise waving his beame,? 2 /ance 


28. Euter: Enter—2-4F. 37. anothar: misprint 1F. 
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V. v. 10-35] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Upon the pashed! courses of the Kings: 1 bruised 
Epistropus and Cedus, Polixines is slaine; 

Amphimacus, and Thous deadly hurt; 

Patroclus tane or slaine, and Pa/lamedes 

Sore hurt and bruised; the dreadfull Sagittary 

Appauls our numbers, haste we Diomed 

To re-enforcement, or we perish all. 


Enter Nestor. 


Nest. Coe beare Patroclus body to Achilles, 20 
And bid the snaile-pac’d Ajax arme for shame; 
There is a thousand Hectors in the field: 
Now here he fights on Ga/athe his Horse, 
And there lacks worke: anon he’s there a foote, 
And there they flye or dye, like scaled sculs,? 
Before the belching Whale; then is he yonder, 
And there the straying Greekes, ripe for his edge, 
Fall downe before him, like the mowers swath; 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and takes; 
Dexteritie so obaying appetite, ? shoals of fish 30 
That what he will, he does, and does so much, 
That proofe is call’d impossibility. 


Enter Ulisses. 


Ulis. Oh, courage, courage Princes: great Achilles 
Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance; 
Patroc/us wounds have rouz’d his drowzie bloud, 
‘Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noselesse, handlesse, hacktand chipt, come to him; 
Crying on Hector, Ajax hath lost a friend, 


12. courses: corses—Q. 

13. Epistropus; Epistrophus—StTeevens. Cedus: Cedius—Carett. 

Polixines: Polyxenus—Popr. 14. Thous: Thoas—Popr. 

20. Coe: Go-Q.2-4F. 27. straying: strawy-Q. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [V. v. 36-vi. 5 


And foames at mouth, and he is arm’d, and at it: 40 
Roaring for Z’roy/us; who hath done to day, 

Mad and fantasticke execution; 

Engaging and redeeming of himselfe, 

With such a carelesse force, and forcelesse care, 

As if that luck in very spight of cunning, bad him win all. 


Enter Ajax. 


Aja. Troylus, thou coward Troylus. Exit. 

Dio. I, there, there. 

Nest. So, so, we draw together. Exit. 
Enter Achilles. 50 


Achil. Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, thou boy-queller, shew thy face: 
Know what it is to meete Achilles angry. 
Hector, wher’s Hector? I will none but Hector. Exit. 


[Scene vi. Another part of the plains. | 


Enter Ajax. 
Aja. Troylus, thou coward Troy/us, shew thy head. 


Enter Diomed. 


Diom. Troylus, 1 say, wher’s Troylus? 
Aja. What would’st thou? 
Diom. 1 would correct him. 
Aja. Were I the Generall, 
Thou should’st have my office, 
Ere that correction: Troy/us I say, what T’roylus? 


45. new I. at Bade—2Rows. 7-8. 1 1.-Q. 
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V. vi. 6-26] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Enter Troylus. 10 


Troy. Oh traitour D iomed! 
Turne thy false face thou traytor, 
And pay thy life thou owest me for my horse. 
Dio. Ha, art thou there? 
Aja. Wile fight with him alone, stand Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not looke upon. 
Troy. Come both you coging! Greekes, have at you 
both. Exit Troylus [ fighting]. } dying 


Enter Hector. 


Hect. Yea Troylus? O well fought my yongest Brother. 


Euter Achilles. 2a 


Achil. Now doe I see thee; have at thee Hector. 
Hect. Pause if thou wilt. 
Achil, I doe disdaine thy curtesie, proud Trojan; 
Be happy that my armes are out of use: 
My rest and negligence befriends thee now, 
But thou anon shalt heare of me againe: 


Till when, goe seeke thy fortune. Exit. 
Hect. Fare thee well: 
I would have beene much more a fresher man, 30 


Had I expected thee: how now my Brother? 


Enter Troylus. 


Troy. Ajax hath tane @neas; shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He shall not carry him: He be tane too, 
Or bring him off: Fate heare me what I say; 
I wreake not, though thou end my life to day. Evxit. 
11-12, 1 1.-Q. 21. Euter: misprint 1F. 22. thee; have: thee; 
ha! have-Q. 37- wreake: reck—Popre. thou end: I end—Q. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [V. vi. 27-vii.15 


Enter one in Armour. 


Hect. Stand, stand, thou Greeke, 


Thou art a goodly marke: 40 
No? wilt thou not? I like thy armour well, 
Ile frush! it, and unlocke the rivets all, 1 batter 


But Ie be maister of it: wilt thou not beast abide? 
Why then flye on, Ile hunt thee for thy hide. Exit. 


[Scene vii. Another part of the field. | 


Enter Achilles with Myrmidons. 


Achil. Come here about me you my Myrmidons: 
Marke what I say; attend me where I wheele: 
Strike not a stroake, but keepe your selves in breath; 
And when I have the bloudy Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about: 
In fellest manner execute your arme. 
Follow me sirs, and my proceedings eye; 
It is decreed, Hector the great must dye. Exit. 


Enter Thersites, Menelaus, and Paris. 10 
Ther. The Cuckold and the Cuckold maker are at it: 


now bull, now dogge, lowe; Paris lowe; now my dou- 
ble hen’d sparrow; lowe Paris, lowe; the bull has the 
game: ware hornes ho? 

Exit Paris and Menelaus. 


Enter Bastard | Margarelon]. 


Bast. 'Turne slave and fight. 
Ther. What art thou? 


Bast. A Bastard Sonne of Priams. 19 
39-40. 1 1.-Q. 7. arme: aims—CAPELL. 
12, 13. /owe: ’loo—Rowe. 13. sparrow: Spartan-Q. 
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V. vii. 16—-viii. 15] THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Ther. 1am a Bastnrd too, I love Bastards, I am a Ba- 
stard begot, Bastard instructed, Bastard in minde, Bastard 
in valour, in every thing illegitimate: one Beare will not 
bite another, and wherefore should one Bastard? take 
heede, the quarrel’s most ominous to us: ifthe Sonne of a 
whore fight for a whore, he tempts judgement: farewell 
Bastard. 

Bast. The divell take thee coward. Exeunt. 


[Scene viii. Another part of the field. | 


Enter Hector. 


Hect. Most putrified core so faire without: 
Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. 
Now is my daies worke done; Ile take good breath: 
Rest Sword, thou hast thy fill of bloud and death. 
[ Puts off bis helmet and hangs bis shield behind him.] 


Enter Achilles and his Myrmidons. 


Achil, Looke Hector how the Sunne begins to set; 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heeles, 

Even with the vaile and darking of the Sunne. 

To close the day up, Hectors life is done. 10 
Hect. | am unarm’d, forgoe this vantage Greeke. 
Achil. Strike fellowes, strike, thisis the man I seeke. 

[ Hector falls. 

So Ilion fall thou: now Troy sinke downe; 

Here lyes thy heart, thy sinewes, and thy bone. 

On Myrmidons, cry you all a maine, 

Achilles hath the mighty Hector slaine. Retreat. 

Harke, a retreat upon our Grecian part. 

20. Bastnrd: Bastard—Q.2-4F. : 

13. thou: now: thou next! now—Popr. 

15. Myrmidons, cry: Myrmidons and cry-Q. 

_ 17. retreat: retire—Q. 
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TROYLUS & CRESSIDA [V. viii, 16-x. 2 


[ Myr.] Gree. The Trojan Trumpets sounds the like 
my Lord. | 

Achi. The dragon wing of night ore-spreds the earth 
And stickler!-like the Armies seperates umpire 20 
My halfe supt Sword, that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas’d with this dainty bed; thus goes to bed. 

[ Sheathes bis sword. | 
Come, tye his body to my horses tayle; 
Along the field, I will the Trojan traile. Exeunt. 
Sound Retreat. Shout. 


[Scene ix. Another part of the plains. | 


Enter Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Nestor, 
Diomed, and the rest marching. [Shouts within. | 


Aga. Harke, harke, what shout is that? 
Nest. Peace Drums. 
Sold. Achilles, Achilles, Hector’s slaine, Achilles. 
Dio. The bruite is, Hector’s slaine, and by Achilles. 
Aja. If it be so, yet braglesse let it be: 
Great Hector was a man as good as he. 
Agam. March patiently along; let one be sent 
To pray Achilles see us at our Tent. 10 
If in his death the gods have us befrended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharpe wars are ended. 
Exeunt| marching]. 


[Scene x. Another part of the plains. | 


Enter Afneas, Paris, Anthenor and Deiphebus. 
Aine. Stand hoe, yet are we maisters of the field, 
Never goe home; here starve we out the night. 


22. dainty bed: dainty bait-Q. 
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Vieks2 9-30) THE TRAGEDIE OF 


Enter Troylus. 


Troy. Hector is slaine. 
All. Hector? the gods forbid. 
Troy. Hee’s dead: and at the murtherers Horses taile, 
In beastly sort, drag’d through the shamefull Field. 
Frowne on you heavens, effect your rage with speede: 
Sit gods upon your throanes, and smile at Troy. 10 
I say at once, let your briefe plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our sure destructions on. 
Asne. My Lord, you doe discomfort all the Hoste. 
Troy. You understand me not, that tell me so: 
I doe not speake of flight, of feare, of death, 
But dare all imminence that gods and men, 
Addresse their dangers in. Hector is gone: 
Who shall tell Priam so? or Hecuba? 
Let him, that will a screechoule aye be call’d, 
Goe in to Troy, and say there, Hector’s dead: z0 
There is a word will Priam turne to stone; 
Make wels, and Niodes of the maides and wives; 
Coole statues of the youth: and in a word, 
Scarre Troy out of it selfe. But march away, 
Hector is dead: there is no more to say. 
Stay yet>-you vile abhominable Tents, 
Thus proudly pight! upon our Phrygian plaines: 
Let ‘Titan rise as early as he dare, 1 pitched 
Ile through, and through you; & thou great siz’d coward: 
No space of Earth shall sunder our two hates, 30 
Tle haunt thee, like a wicked conscience still, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frensies thoughts. 
Strike a free march to Troy, with comfort goe: 
Hope of revenge, shall hide our inward woe. 
23. Coole: Cold (Could)—Q. 24. Scarre: Scare—3-4F, 


32. frensies: frenzy’s-Dycr. 
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TROYEUS” & CRESSIDA Rise se 57, 


Enter Pandarus. 


Pand. But heare you? heare you? 
Troy. Hence broker, lackie, ignomy, and shame 37 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. Exeunt. 
Pan. A goodly medcine for mine aking bones:oh world, 
world, world! thus is the poore agent dispisde: Oh trai- 
tours and bawdes; how earnestly are you set aworke, and 
how ill requited? why should our indevour be so desir’ d, 
and the performance so loath’d? What Verse for it? what 
instance for it? let me see. 
Full merrily the humble Bee doth sing, 
Till he hath lost his hony, and his sting. 
And being once subdu’d in armed taile, 
Sweete hony, and sweete notes together faile. 
Good traders in the flesh, set this in your painted cloathes; 
As many as be here of Panders hall, 50 
Your eyes halfe out, weepe out at Pandar’s fall: 
Or if you cannot weepe, yet give some grones; 
. Though not for me, yet for your aking bones: 
Brethren and sisters of the hold-dore trade, 
Some two months hence, my will shall here be made: 
It should be now, but that my feare is this: 
Some galled Goose of Winchester would hisse: 
Till then, Ile sweate, and seeke about for eases; 
And at that time bequeath you my diseases. Ewxeunt. 


39. mine: my—Q. new |. at O world—Pope. 


42. desir’ d: loved—Q. 49. cloathes: cloths-2Rowe. 


FINIS. 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO, 
THE MOORE OF VENICE 


OTH.I. 


Cl id 
ey, ae or VENICE. 


[DRAMATIS PERSON 


-BraBaNTIO, @ senator. 

Other Senators. 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lopovico, kinsman to Brabantio. 

OTHELLO, @ noble Moor in the service of the Venetian 
State. 

Cassio, his lieutenant. 

Taco, bis ancient. 

Roverico, a Venetian gentleman. 

Montano, Othello’s predecessor in the government of 
Cyprus. 

Clown, servant to Othello. 


Despemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to Othello. 
Emiuia, wife to Lago. 
Bianca, mistress to Cassio. 


Sailor, Messengers, Herald, Officers, Gentlemen, Mu- 
sicians, and Attendants. 


THE PRA GEDIE. OF 
OTHELLO, THE MOORE 
OF VENICE 
= 


Actus Primus. Scana Prima. 
[Venice. A street. | 
Enter Rodorigo, and Iago. 


Rodorigo. 


EVER tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou (Jago) who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine, should’st know of this. 

Ia. But you’] not heare me. If ever I did dream 
Of such a matter, abhorre me. 

Rodo. Thou told’st me, 
Thou did’st hold him in thy hate. 10 

lago. Despise me 
If I do not. Three Great-ones of the Cittie, 
(In personall suite to make me his Lieutenant) 
Off-capt to him: and by the faith of man 


2. Rodorigo: Roderigo, and so throughout—Qg. 

4. Never: Tush! never—Qg. 

7. But: ’Sblood (S’blood), but—1Q. 

7-8. 3 ll. ending me, matter, me—STEEVENS (1795). 

g-10. 1 1.-Qg. 11-12. 1 1.—-Qo. 
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I. i. 10-40] THE TRAGEDIE 


I know my price, I am worth no worsse a place. 

But he (as loving his owne pride, and purposes) 

Evades them, with a bumbast Circumstance, 

Horribly stufft with Epithites of warre, 

[And in conclusion, | 

Non-suites my Mediators. For certes,! saies he, 

Thave already chose my Officer. And what was he? zo 

For-sooth, a great Arithmatician, 1 certainly 

One Michaell Cassio, a Florentine, 

(A Fellow almost damn’d in a faire Wife) 

That never set a Squadron in the Field, 

Nor the devision of a Battaile knowes 

More then a Spinster. Unlesse the Bookish Theoricke:? 

Wherein the Tongued Consuls can propose 2 theory 

As Masterly as he. Meere pratle ( without practise) 

Ts all his Souldiership. But he (Sir) had th’election; 

And I (of whom his eies had-seene the proofe 30 

At Rhodes, at Ciprus, and on others grounds 

Christen’d, and Heathen) must be be-leed,? and calm’d 

By Debitor, and Creditor. This Counter-caster, 

He (in good time) must his Lieutenant be, 

And I (blesse the marke) his Mooreships Auntient. 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have bin his hangman. 
Jago. Why, there’s no remedie. 30” the lee side 

Tis the cursse of Service; 

Preferment goes by Letter, and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 40 

Stood Heire to’th’first. Now Sir, be judge your selfe, 

Whether I in any just terme am Affin’d 

To love the Moore? 


18-19. bracketed 1.-1Q. 20. new I, at And—Popr. 
27. Tongued: toged—1Q. 31. others: other—Qg. 
32. Christen’d: Christian—1Q.3-4F. 35. dlesse: God bless—1Q. 
37-8. 1 1.-Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. i. 40-67 


Rod. I would not follow him then. 

Iago. O Sir content you. 
I follow him, to serve my turne upon him. 
We cannot all be Masters, nor all Masters 
Cannot be truely follow’d. You shall marke 
Many a dutious and knee-crooking knave; 
That (doting on his owne obsequious bondage) 50 
Weares out his time, much like his Masters Asse, 
For naught but Provender, & when he’s old Casheer’d. 
Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are 
Who trym’d in Formes, and visages of Dutie, 
Keepe yet their hearts attending on themselves, 
And throwing but showes of Service on their Lords 
Doe well thrive by them. 
And when they have lin’d their Coates 
Doe themselves Homage. 
These Fellowes have some soule, 60 
And such a one do I professe my selfe. For (Sir) 
It is as sure as you are Rodorigo, 
Were I the Moore, I would not be Jago: 
In following him, I follow but my selfe. 
Heaven is my Judge, not I for love and dutie, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end: 
For when my outward Action doth demonstrate 
The native act, and figure of my heart 
In Complement externe,! ’tis not long after toutward 
But I will weare my heart upon my sleeve 70 
For Dawes to pecke at; I am not what I am. 

Rod. What a fall Fortune do’s the Thicks-lips owe? 
If he can carry’t thus? 2 own 


Jago. Call up her Father: 
57-8. 1 1.—Rowe. 59-60. 1 1.—Rowe. 


69. Complement: compliment—2Rowe. 
72, fall: fall—Qg. Thicks-lips: thick-lips—QQ.2-4F. 
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I. i. 68-95] THE TRAGEDIE 


Rowse him, make after him, poyson his delight, 
Proclaime him in the Streets. Incense her kinsmen, 
And though he in a fertile Clymate dwell, 

Plague him with Flies: though that his Joy be Joy, 

Yet throw such chances of vexation on’t, 

As it may loose some colour. 80 
Rodo. Heere is her Fathers house, Ie call aloud. 
Iago. Doe, with like timerous accent, and dire yell, 

As when (by Night and Negligence) the Fire 

Is spied in populus Citties. 

Rodo. What hoa: Brabantio, Siginor Brabantio, hoa. 

Lago. Awake:what hoa, Bradbantio: Theeves, Theeves. 
Looke to your house, your daughter, and your Bags, 
'Theeves, Theeves. 

[ Brabantio appears above, at a window. | 

Bra. Above. What is the reason of this terrible 
Summons? What is the matter there? go 

Rodo. Signior is all your Familie within? 

Iago. Are your Doores lock’ d? 

Bra. Why? Wherefore ask you this? 

Iago. Sir, y’are rob’d, for shame put on your Gowne, 
Your heart is burst, you have lost halfe your soule 
Even now, now, very now, an old blacke Ram 
Is tupping-your white Ewe. Arise, arise, 
Awake the snorting Cittizens with the Bell, 

Or else the devill will make a Grand-sire of you. 

Arise I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits? 

Rod. Most reverend Signior, do you know my voice? 

Bra. Not I: what are you? 

Rod. My name is Rodorigo. 


100 


79. chances: changes—QgQ. 85. Siginor: misprint 1F. 
86. Theeves, Theeves: thieves! thieves! thieves!—Qo. 
89-90. new |. at What—Qg. 94. Sir: ’Zounds, sir-1Q. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. i. 95-122 


Bra. The worsser welcome: 
I have charg’d thee not to haunt about my doores: 
In honest plainenesse thou hast heard me say, 
My Daughter is not for thee. And now in madnesse 
(Being full of Supper, and distempring draughtes) 
Upon malitious knaverie, dost thou come 110 
To start my quiet. 
Rod. Sir, Sir, Sir. 
Bra. But thou must needs be sure, 
My spirits and my place have in their power 
To make this bitter to thee. 
Rodo. Patience good Sir. 
Bra. What tell’st thou me of Robbing? 
This is Venice: my house is not a Grange. 
Rodo. Most grave Brabantio, 
In simple and pure soule, I come to you. 120 
La. Sir: you are one of those that will not serve God, 
if the devill bid you. Because we come to do you service, 
and you thinke we are Ruffians, you’ le have your Daugh- 
ter cover’d with a Barbary horse, you’le have your Ne- 
phewes neigh to you, you’le have Coursers for Cozens: 
and Gennets for Germaines,! 1 relations 
Bra. What prophane wretch art thou? 
Ia, 1am one Sir, that comes to tell you, your Daugh- 
ter and the Moore, are making the Beast with two backs. 
Bra. Thou art a Villaine. 130 
Lago. You are a Senator. 
Bra. This thou shaltanswere. I know thee Rodorigo. 
Rod. Sir, I will answere any thing. But I beseech you 
If’t be your pleasure, and most wise consent, 


110. knaverie: bravery—Qo. 

114. spirits: spirit—Qo. their: them—Qg. 

117-19. 2 ll. ending Venice, Brabantio—Qg. 

121. Sir: ’Zounds (Zouns), sir-1Q. 129. are: are now—Qo. 
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I. i, 123-151] THE TRAGEDIE 


(As partly I find it is) that your faire Daughter, 
At this odde Even and dull watch o’th’night 
Transported with no worse nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a Gundelier, 
To the grosse claspes of a Lascivious Moore: 
If this be knowne to you, and your Allowance,! 140 
We then have done you bold, and saucie wrongs. 
But if you know not this, my Manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not beleeve 
That from the sence of all Ciyilitie, 1 approbation 
I thus would play and trifle with your Reverence. 
Your Daughter (if you have not given her leave) 
I say againe, hath made a grosse revolt, 
Tying her Dutie, Beautie, Wit, and Fortunes 
In an extravagant,2 and wheeling Stranger, 7 vagrant 
Of here, and every where: straight satisfie your selfe. 
If she be in her Chamber, or your house, Ise 
Let loose on me the Justice of the State 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the 'Tinder, hoa: 
Give me a Taper: call up all my people, 
This Accident is not unlike my dreame, 
Beleefe of it oppresses me alreadie. 
Light, I say, light. Exit [above]. 

Tag. Farewell: for I must leave you. 
It seemes not meete, nor wholesome to my place 160 
To be producted, (as if I stay, I shall, ) 
Against the Moore. For I do know the State, 
(How ever this may gall him with some checke) 
Cannot with safetie cast-him. For he’s embark’d 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus Warres, 


138. Gundelier: gondolier—CapELt. 
161. producted: produced ( produc’d)—Qog. 
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OF OTHELLO [Toa Raa 74 


(Which even now stands in Act) that for their soules 
Another of his Fadome, they have none, 

To lead their Businesse. In which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell apines, 

Yet, for necessitie of present life, 170 
I must show out a Flag, and signe of Love, 

( Which is indeed but signe ) that you shal surely find him 
Lead to the Sagitary the raised Search: 

And there will I be with him. So farewell. Exit. 


Enter [below| Brabantio, with Servants and Torches. 


Bra. It is too true an evill. Gone she is, 
And what’s to come of my despised time, 
Is naught but bitternesse. Now Rodorigo, 
Where didst thou see her? (Oh unhappie Girle) 179 
With the Moore saist thou? (Who would be a Father?) 
How didst thou know ’twas she? (Oh she deceaves me 
Past thought: ) what said she to you? Get moe Tapers: 
Raise all my Kindred. Are they married thinke you? 
. Rodo. Truely I thinke they are. 

Bra. Oh Heaven: how got she out? 
Oh treason of the blood. 
Fathers, from hence trust not your Daughters minds 
By what you see them act. Is there not Charmes, 
By which the propertie of Youth, and Maidhood 
May be abus’d? Have you not read Rodorigo, 190 
Of some such thing? 

Rod. Yes Sir: I have indeed. 

Bra. Call up my Brother: oh would you had had her. 
Some one way, some another. Doe you know 
Where we may apprehend her, and the Moore? 

Rod. I thinke I can discover him, if you please 


166. stands: stand—Porr. 169. hell apines: hell-pains—CaPELt. 
185-6. 1 1.—Qg. 
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I. i, 180-ii. 20] THE TRAGEDIE 


To get good Guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you lead on. At every house Ile call, 
(I may command at most) get Weapons (hoa) 
And raise some speciall Officers of might: 200 
On good Rodorigo, I will deserve your paines. Exeunt. 


Scena Secunda. 
[ Another street. ] 


Enter Othello, Iago, Attendants, with Torches. 


Ia. Though in the trade of Warre I have slaine men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuffe! o’th’conscience lswdbstance 
To do no contriv’d Murder: I lacke Iniquitie 
Sometime to do me service. Nine, or ten times 
I had thought t’ have yerk’d him here under the Ribbes. 

Othello. ’'Tis better as it is. 

Iago. Nay but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy, and provoking termes Te) 
Against your Honor, that with the little godlinesse I have 
I did full hard forbeare him. But I pray you Sir, 
Are you fast married? Be assur’d of this, 

That the Magnifico? is much belov’d, 2 grandee 
And hath in his effect a voice potentiall 

As double as the Dukes: He will divorce you. 

Or put upon you, what restraint or greevance, 

The Law (with all his might, to enforce it on) 

Will give him Cable. 

Othe/. Let him do his spight; 20 
My Services, which I have done the Signorie 
Shall out-tongue his Complaints. ’Tis yet to know, 
Which when I know, that boasting is an Honour, 


200. might: night-1Q. 6. Sometime: Sometimes—Qg. 
II. new l. at That—Popr. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. ii. 21-45 


I shall promulgate. I fetch my life and being, 

From Men of Royall Seige.1 And my demerites? 1 ran 
May speake (unbonnetted) to as proud a Fortune 

As this that I have reach’d. For know Jago, 2 merits 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused 3 free condition 3 homeless 
Put into Circumscription, and Confine, 30 
For the Seas worth. But looke, what Lights come yond? 


Enter Cassio [and certain Officers|, with Torches. 


Iago. ‘Those are the raised Father, and his Friends: 
You were best go in. 

Othel. Not I: I must be found. 
My Parts, my Title, and my perfect Soule 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 

Lago. By Fanus, | thinke no. 

Orhe/. The Servants of the Dukes? 
And my Lieutenant? 40 
The goodnesse of the Night upon you (Friends) 
What is the Newes? 

Cassio. The Duke do’s greet you (Generall) 
And he requires your haste, Post-haste appearance, 
Enen on the instant. 

Othello. What is the matter, thinke you? 

Cassio. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine: 
It is a businesse of some heate. The Gallies 
Have sent a dozen sequent Messengers 
This very night, at one anothers heeles: 50 
And many of the Consuls, rais’d and met, 
Are at the Dukes already. You have bin hotly call’d for, 
When being not at your Lodging to be found, 


39. Dukes: duke—Qg. 39-40. 1 1.—-Qog. 
4.5. Enen: misprint 1F. 
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I. ii. 46-62] THE TRAGEDIE 


The Senate hath sent about three severall Quests,? 

To search you out. lbodies of searchers 
Orhe/. ’Tis well I am found by you: 

I will but spend a word here in the house, 

And goe with you. [ Exit. ] 
Cassio. Aunciant, what makes he heere? 
Tago. Faith, he to night hath boarded a Land Carract,? 

If it prove lawfull prize, he’s made for ever. 61 
Cassio. I do not understand. 2 large ship 
Tago. He’s married. 
Cassio. 'To who? 


[ Re-enter Othello. | 


Tago. Marry to Come Captaine, will you go? 
Othe/. Have with you. 


Cassio. Here come sanother Troope to seeke for you. 


Enter Brabantio, Rodorigo, with Officers, and Torches 
[and weapons]. 


Iago. It is Brabantio: Generall be advis’d, 
He comes to bad intent. JO 
Othello. Holla, stand there. 
Rodo. Signior, it is the Moore. 
Bra.~Downe with him, Theefe. 
[They draw on both sides. | 
Iago. You, Rodorigoe, come Sir, I am for you. 
Othe. Keepe up your bright Swords, for the dew will 
rust them. Good Signior, you shall more command with 
yeares, then with your Weapons. 
Bra. Oh thou foule Theefe, 
Where hast thou stow’d my Daughter? 


67. come sanother: misprint 1F. 74. Rodorigoe: misprint 1F. 
75-7- verse, 3 ll. ending them, years, weapons—Qg. 
78-9. 1 1.-Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. ii. 63-91 


Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchaunted her 80 
For Ile referre me to all things of sense, 
(If she in Chaines of Magick were not bound) 
Whether a Maid, so tender, Faire, and Happie, 
So opposite to Marriage, that she shun’d 
The wealthy curled Deareling of our Nation, 
Would ever have (t’encurre a generall mocke) 
Run from her Guardage 1 to the sootie bosome, 
Of such a thing as thou: to feare, not to delight? 
Judge me the world, if’tis not grosse in sense, 89 
That thou hast practis’d on her with foule Charmes, 
Abus’d her delicate Youth, with Drugs or Minerals, 
That weakens Motion.2 Ile have’t disputed on,? 
’'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking; ! guardianship 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 2 impulse 
For an abuser of the World, a practiser 3 argued 
Of Arts inhibited, and out of warrant; 
Lay hold upon him, if he do resist 
Subdue him, at his perill. 

Othe. Hold your hands 
Both you of my inclining, and the rest. 100 
Were it my Cue to fight, I should have knowne it 
Without a Prompter. Whether will you that I goe 
To answere this your charge? 

Bra. To Prison, till fit time 
Of Law, and course of direct Session 
Call thee to answer. 

Othe. What if do obey? 
How may the Duke be therewith satish’d, 
Whose Messengers are heere about my side, 


Upon some present businesse of the State, 110 
To bring me to him. 

85. Deareling: darlings—Qg. 92. weakens: weaken—Rowr. 
102. Whether: Where-Qo. 107. if: if I-Qg.2-4F. 
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I. ii. g1-iii. 12] THE TRAGEDIE 


Officer. ’'Tis true most worthy Signior, 
The Dukes in Counsell, and your Noble felfe, 
I am sure is sent for. 
Bra. How? The Duke in Counsell? 
In this time of the night? Bring him away; 
Mine’s not an idle Cause. The Duke himselfe, 
Or any of my Brothers of the State, 
Cannot but feele this wrong, as ’twere their owne: 
For if such Actions may have passage free, 120 
Bond-slaves, and Pagans shall our Statesmen be. Exeunt 


Scena Tertia. 
[4 council-chamber. | 


Enter Duke, Senators [sitting at a table|, and Officers 
[attending]. 


Duke. There’s no composition in this Newes, 
That gives them Credite. 
1.Sen. Indeed, they are disproportioned; 
My Letters say, a Hundred and seven Gallies. 
Duke. And mine a Hundred fortie. 
2.Sena. And mine two Hundred: 
But though they jumpe not on a just accompt, 
(As in these Cases where the ayme reports, 10 
Tis oft with difference) yet do they all confirme 
A Turkish Fleete, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgement: 
I do not so secure me in the Error, 
But the maine Article I do approve 
In fearefull sense. 
Saylor within, What hoa, what hoa, what hoa. 
113. felfe: misprint 1F. 
3. this: these-1-2Q. 7. Hundred: hundred and—Qo.4F. 
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OF OTHELLO: ° [I. iii. 13-39 


Enter Saylor. 


Officer. A Messenger from the Gallies. 
Duke. Now? What’s the businesse? 20 
Sailor. The Turkish Preparation makes for Rhodes, 
So was I bid report here to the State, 
By Signior Angelo. 
Duke. How say you by this change? 
1.Sen. This cannot be 
By no assay of reason. ’” Tis a Pageant 
To keepe us in false gaze, when we consider 
Th’importancie of Cyprus to the Turke; 
And let our selves againe but understand, 
That as it more concernes the Turke then Rhodes, 30 
So may he with more facile question beare it, 
For that it stands not in such Warrelike brace,! 
But altogether lackes th’ abilities 1 state of defense 
That Rhodes is dress’d in. If we make thought of this, 
We must not thinke the Turke is so unskillfull, 
To leave that latest, which concernes him first, 
Neglecting an attempt of ease, and gaine 
To wake, and wage a danger profitlesse. 
Duke. Nay, in all’confidence he’s not for Rhodes. 
Officer. Here is more Newes. 40 


Enter a Messenger. 


Messen. The Ottamites, Reveren’d, and Gracious, 
Steering with due course toward the Ile of Rhodes, 
Have there injoynted them with an after Fleete. 

1.Sen. I, so I thought: how many, as you guesse? 

Mess. Of thirtie Saile: and now they do re-stem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
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I. iti, 40-63] THE TRAGEDIE 


Your trustie and most Valiant Servitour, 
With his free dutie, recommends you thus, 50 
And prayes you to beleeve him. 
Duke. ’'Tis certaine then for Cyprus: 
Marcus Luccicos, is not he in Towne? 
1.Sez. He’s now in Florence. 
Duke. Write from us, 
To him, Post, Post-haste, dispatch. 
1. Sen. Herecomes Brabantio, and the Valiant Moore. 


Enter Brabantio, Othello, Cassio, Iago, Rodorigo, 
and Officers. 


Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you, 
Against the generall Enemy Oftoman. 61 
[Zo Brabantio] I did not see you: welcome gentle 
Signior, | 
We lack’t your Counsaile, and your helpe to night. 

Bra. So didI yours: Good your Grace pardon me. 
Neither my place, hor ought I heard of businesse 
Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the generall care 
Take hold on me. For my perticular griefe 
Is of so flood-gate, and ore-bearing Nature, 

That it engluts, snd swallowes other sorrowes, 
And it is still it selfe. 70 

Duke. Why? What’s the matter? 

Bra, My Daughter: oh my Daughter! 

[ Duke and] Sen. Dead? 

Bra. I, to me. 

She is abus’d, stolne from me, and corrupted 

By Spels, and Medicines, bought of Mountebanks; 
For Nature, so prepostrously to erre, 

(Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, ) 


55-6. 1 1.-2-3Q. 58. Cassio: out—CaPELt, 
65. bor: nor—Qg. 69. snd: misprint 1F, 


OF OTHELLO [I. iii, 64-91 


Sans witch-craft could not. 

Duke. Who ere he be, that in this foule proceeding 
Hath thus beguil’d your Daughter of her selfe, 81 
And you of her; the bloodie Booke of Law, 

You shall your selfe read, in the bitter letter, 
After your owne sense: yea, though our proper Son 
Stood in your Action. 

Bra. Humbly I thanke your Grace, 

Here is the man; this Moore, whom now it seemes 
Your speciall Mandate, for the State affaires 
Hath hither brought. 

All. We are veriesorry for’t. go 

Duke. [To Othello] What in yonr owne part, can 
you say to this? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

Othe. Most Potent, Grave, and Reveren’d Signiors, 
My very Noble, and approv’d good Masters; 

That I have tane away this old mans Daughter, 

It is most true: true I have married her; 

‘The verie head, and front of my offending, 

Hath this extent; no more. Rude am I, in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the soft phrase of Peace; 99 
For since these Armes of mine, had seven yeares pith, 
Till now, some nine Moones wasted, they have us’d 
Their deerest action, in the Tented Field: 

And little of this great world can I speake, 

More then pertaines to Feats of Broiles, and Battaile, 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for my selfe. Yet, (by your gratious patience ) 
I will a round un-varnish’d u ‘Tale deliver, 

Of my whole course of Love. 


go. weriesorry: misprint 1F. 91. your: misprint IF. 
104. Broiles: broil—-CarEtt. 107. w: misprint 1F, 
108-9. 1 1.—Qo. 
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I. iii. g1-119] THE TRAGEDIE 


What Drugges, what Charmes, 
What Conjuration, and what mighty Magicke, 110 
(For such proceeding I am charg’d withall) 
I won his Daughter. 
Bra. A Maiden, never bold: 
Of Spirit so still, and quiet, that her Motion 
Blush’d at her selfe, and she, in spight of Nature, 
Of Yeares, of Country, Credite, every thing 
To fall in Love, with what she fear’d to looke on; 
It is a judgement main’d, and most imperfect. 
That will confesse Perfection so could erre 
Against all rules of Nature, and must be driven 120 
To find out practises of cunning hell 
Why this should be. I therefore vouch againe, 
That with some Mixtures, powrefull o’re the blood, 
Or with some Dram, (conjur’d to this effect) 
He wtought up on her. 
[ Duke. ] To vouch this, is no proofe, 
Without more wider, and more over Test 
Then these thin habits, and poore likely-hoods 
Of moderne seeming, do prefer against him. 
[1.] Sex. But Orhello, speake, 130 
Did you, by indirect, and forced courses 
Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides affections? 
Or came it by request, and such faire question 
As soule, to soule affordeth? 
Othel. I do beseech you, 
Send for the Lady to the Sagitary. 
And let her speake of me before her Father; 
If you do finde me foule, in herreport, 
The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you, 
Not onely take away, but let your Sentence 140 


118. main’d: maim’d—Qo.2-4F. 125. wrought; misprint 1F. 
127. over: overt—1-2Q. 
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OF OTHELLO [1. iii. 120-144 


Even fall upon my life. 


Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

Othe. Aunciant, conduct them: 
You best know the place. 

[Exeunt lago and Attendants. | 

And tell she come, as truely as to heaven, 
I do confesse the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your Grave eares, Ile present 
How I did thrive in this faire Ladies love, 
And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it Othello. 150 

Othe. Her Father lov’d me, oft invited me: 
Still question’d me the Storie of my life, 
From yeare to yeare: the Battaile, Sieges, Fortune, 
That I have past. 
I ran it through, even from my boyish daies, 
Toth’ very moment that he bad me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances: 
Of moving Accidents by Flood and Field, 
Of haire-breadth scapes i’th’imminent deadly breach; 
Of being taken by the Insolent Foe, 160 
And sold to slavery. Of my redemption thence, 
And portance! in my Travellours historie. 14ehaviour 
Wherein of Antars? vast, and Desarts idle, 2 caves 
Rough Quarries, Rocks, Hills, whose head touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speake. . Such was my Processe, 
And of the Canibals that each others eate, 
The Axtropophague, and men whose heads 


143-4. I 1.-Qo. 145. te//: till—-Qo.2-4F. 
153- Battaile: battles—Qo. (substantially) 2-4F. Fortune: for- 
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I. iii. 145-174] THE TRAGEDIE 


Grew beneath their shoulders. These things to heare, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still the house Affaires would draw her hence: 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 171 
She’l’d come againe, and with a greedie eare _ 
Devoure up my discourse. Which I observing, 
Tooke once a pliant houre, and found good meanes 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my Pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not instinctively: I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her teares, 

When I did speake of some distressefull stroke 180 
That my youth suffer’d: My Storie being done, 

She gave me for my paines a world of kisses: 

She swore in faith ’twas strange: ’twas passing strange, 
Twas pittifull: *twas wondrous pittifull. 

She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 

That Heaven had madeher sucha man. Shethank’d me, 
And bad me, if I had a Friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my Story, 

And that would wooe her. Upon this hint I spake, 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had past, 190 
And I lov’d her, that she did pitty them. 

This onely is the witch-craft I have us’d. 

Here comes the Ladie: Let her witnesse it. 


Enter Desdemona, Iago, Attendants. 


Duke. I thinke this tale would win my Daughter too, 
Good Braésantio, take up this mangled matter at the best: 
Men do their broken Weapons rather use, 


168. Grew: Do grow—Qg. These things to: This to-1Q. 
170. hence: thence—Qg. 178. instinctively: intentively—Qo. 
182. Asses: sighs—Qg. 196. new |. at Take—Popre. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. ii. 175-202 


Then their bare hands. 
Bra. I pray you heare her speake? 
If she confesse that she was halfe the wooer, 200 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man. Come hither gentle Mistris, 
Do you perceive in all this Noble Companie, 
Where most you owe obedience? 
Des. My Noble Father, 
I do perceive heere a divided dutie. 
To you I am bound for life, and education: 
My life and education both do learne me, 
How to respect you. You are the Lord of duty, 
Iam hitherto your Daughter. But heere’s my Husband; 
And so much dutie, as my Mother shew’d aay 
To you, preferring you before her Father: 
So much I challenge, that Imay professe 
Due to the Moore my Lord. 
Bra. God be with you: I have done. 
Please it your Grace, on to the State Affaires; 
‘I had rather to adopt a Child, then get it. 
Come hither Moore; 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which but thou hast already, with all my heart 220 
I would keepe from thee. For your sake (Jewell) 
I am glad at soule, I have no other Child, 
For thy escape would teach me Tirranie 
To hang clogges on them. I have done my Lord. 
Duke. Let me speake like your selfe: 
And lay a Sentence, 
Which as a grise, or step may helpe these Lovers. 
[Into your favour] 
When remedies are past, the griefes are ended 


225-6. 1 1.—-Qg. 227-8. bracketed 1.—Qg. 
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I. iii, 203-234] THE TRAGEDIE 


By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourne a Mischeefe that is past and gon, 230 
Is the next way to draw new mischiefe on. 
What cannot be presern’d, when Fortune takes: 
Patience, her Injury a mock’ry makes. 
The rob’d that smiles, steales something from the Thiefe, 
He robs himselfe, that spends a bootelesse griefe. 
Bra. So let the Turke of Cyprus us beguile, 
We loose it not so long as we can smile: 
He beares the Sentence well, that nothing beares, 
But the free comfort which from thence he heares. 
But he beares both the Sentence, and the sorrow, 240 
That to pay griefe, must of poore Patience borrow. 
These Sentences, to Sugar, or to Gall, 
Being strong on both sides, are Equivocall. 
But words are words, I never yet did heare: 
That the bruized heart was pierc’d through the eares. 
I humbly beseech vou proceed to th’ Affaires of State. 
Duke. The Turke with a most mighty Preparation 
makes for Cyprus: O¢he//o, the Fortitude of the place is 
best knowneto you. And though we havethere a Substi- 
tute of most allowed sufficiencie; yet opinion, a more 
soveraigne. Mistris of Effects, throwes a more safer 
voice on you: you must therefore be content to slubber1 
the glosse of vour new Fortunes, with this more stub- 
borne, and boystrous expedition. Vsully 254 
Othe. The Tirant Custome, most Grave Senators, 
Hath made the flinty and Steele Coach of Warre 
My thrice-driven bed of Downe. I do agnize2 
A Naturall and prompt Alacartie, 2confess with pride 
I finde in hardnesse: and do undertake 


232. presern’d: misprint 1F. 245. eares: ear—0o.2-4F. 
250, I. more: out—Qo. 256. Coach: couch—Pore. 
258. Alacartie: alacrity—Qo.2-4F. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. iti. 235-261 


This present Warres against the Ottamites. 260 
Most humbly therefore bending to your State, 
I crave fit disposition! for my Wife, 1 maintenance 


Due reference of Place, and Exhibition, 
With such Accomodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. [If you please,] Why at her Fathers? 

Bra. 1 will not have it so. 

Othe. Nor I. 

Des. Nor would I there recide, 

To put my Father in impatient thoughts 270 
By being in his eye. . Most Grcaious Duke, 

To my unfolding, lend your prosperous eare, 

And let me finde a Charter in your voice 

'T’ assist my simplenesse. 

Duke. What would you Desdemona? 

Des. That I love the Moore, to live with him, 
My downe-right violence, and storme of Fortunes, 
May trumpet to the world. My heart’s subdu’d 
* Even to the very quality of my Lord; 

I saw Orhel/o’s visage in hisemind, 280 
And to his Honours and his valiant parts, 
Did I my soule and Fortunes consecrate. 
So that (deere Lords) if I be left behind 
A Moth of Peace, and he go to the Warre, 
The Rites for why I love him, are bereft me: 
And I a heavie interim shall support 
By his deere absence. Let me go with him. 
Orhe. Let her have your voice. 


260. This: These-Matone. 

266 bracketed phrase-Qo. Why: Be’t—-Qo. new 1. at Be’t— 
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I. iti. 262-289] THE TRAGEDIE 


Vouch with me Heaven, I therefore beg it not 


To please the pallate of my Appetite: 290 
Nor to comply with heat the yong affects? 
In my defunct, and proper satisfaction. 1 affections 


But to be free, and bounteous to her minde: 

And Heaven defend your good soules, that you thinke 
I will your serious and great businesse scant 

When she is with me. No, when light wing’d Toyes 
Of feather’d Cupid, seele? with wanton dulnesse 

My speculative, and offic’d Instrument: 2 blind 
That my Disports corrupt, and taint my businesse: 
Let House-wives make a Skillet of my Helme,? 300 
And all indigne, and base adversities, 3 helmet 
Make head against my Estimation. 

Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay, or going: th’ Affaire cries hast: 
And speed must answer it. 

[1.] Sex. You must away to night. 

Othe. With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i’ th’ morning, here wee’] meete againe. 
Othello, leave some Offieer behind 
And he shall our Commission bring to you: 310 
And such things else of qualitie and respect 
As doth import you. 

‘Othe. So please your Grace, my Ancient, 

A man he is of honesty and trust: 

To his conveyance I assigne my wife, 

With what else needfull, your good Grace shall think 
To be sent after me. 

Duke. Let it be so: 

Good night to every one. [Zo Braé.] And Noble 


Signior, | 


292, my: me-STEEVENS (1785). 296. When: For—Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO [I. iii. 290-321 


If Vertue no delighted Beautie lacke, 20 
Your Son-in-law is farre more Faire then Blacke. 
[1.] Sez. Adieu brave Moore, use Desdemona well. 
Bra. Looke to her (Moore) if thou hast eies to see: 
She ha’s deceiv’d her Father, and may thee. Exit 
[ Duke, Senators, Officers, & fas 
Othe. My life upon her faith. Honest Jago, 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee: 
I prythee let thy wife attend on her, 
And bring them after in the best advantage. 
Come Desdemona, | have but an houre 
Of Love, of wordly matter, and direction 330 
To spend with thee. We must obey the the time. 
Exit [Othello and Desdemona]. | 
Rod. Iago. 
Iago. What saist thou Noble heart? 
Rod. What will I do, think’st thou? 
Iago. Why go to bed and sleepe. 
Rod. I will incontinently! drowne my selfe. 
Tago. If thoudo’st, I shall never love thee after. Why 
thou silly Gentleman? 1 immediately 
Rod. It is sillynesse to live, when to live is torment: 
and then have we a prescription to dye, when death is 
our Physition. 341 
Iago. O villanous: I have look’d upon the world 
for foure times seven yeares, and since I could distinguish 
betwixt a Benefit, and an Injurie: I never found man that 
knew how to love himselfe. Ere I would say, I would 
drowne my selfe for the love of a Gynney Hen, I would 
change my Humanity with a Baboone. 2 foolish 
Rod. What should I do? I confesse it is my shame 
to be so fond,? but it is not in my vertue toamend it. 349 


330. matter: matters—QgQ. 331. the the: the-Qg.2-4F. 


I. ii, 322-356] THE TRAGEDIE 


Iago. Vertue? A figge, ’tis in our selves that we are 
thus, or thus. Our Bodies are our Gardens, to the which, 
our Wills are Gardiners. So that if we will plant Net- 
tels, or sowe Lettice: Set Hisope, and weede up Time: 
Supplie it with one gender of Hearbes, or distract it with 
many: either to have it sterrill with idlenesse, or manu- 
red with Industry, why the power, and Corrigeable au- 
thoritie of this lies in our Wills. If the braine of our lives 
had not one Scale of Reason, to poize another of Sensu- 
alitie, the blood, and basenesse of our Natures would 
conduct us to most prepostrous Conclusions. But we 
have Reason to coole our raging Motions, our carnall 
Stings, or unbitted Lusts: whereof I take this, that you 
call Love, to be a Sect,! or Seyen.? lcutting 363 

Rod. It cannot be, slip 3 disfigure 4 countenance 

Iago. Itismeerly a Lust of the blood, anda permission 
of the will. Come, be a man: drowne thy selfe? Drown 
Cats, and blind Puppies. I have profest me thy Friend, 
and I confesse me knit to thy deserving, with Cables of 
perdurable toughnesse. I could never better steed thee 
then now. Put Money in thy purse: follow thou the 
Warres, defeate® thy favour, 4 with an usurp’ d Beard. I say 
put Money inthy purse. It cannot be long that Desdemona 
should continue her love to the Moore. Put Money in 
thy purse: nor he his to her. It was a violent Commence- 
ment in her, and thou shalt see an answerable Seque- 
stration,” put but Money in thy purse. These Moores 
are changeable in their wils: fill thy purse with Money. 
The Food that to him now is as lushious as Locusts, 
shalbe to him shortly, as bitter as Coloquintida. She 


; 5 rupture 
357. braine: balance—Qg. 

362. or: our—Qg. 363. Seyen: scion—STEEVENs (1793). 
369. steed: stead—Hanmer. 372. be long: be-1-2Q. 
373. should: should long—1-2Q. 375. in ber: out—Qg. 
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must change for youth: when she is sated with his body 
she will find the errors of her choice. [Shee must have 
change, she must.] Therefore, put Mo- | ney in thy 
purse. If thou wilt needs damne thy selfe, do | it a 
more delicate way then drowning. Make all the Mo- | 
ney thou canst: Jf Sanctimonie, and a fraile vow, be- 
twixt an erring Barbarian, and super-subtle Venetian be 
not too hard for my wits, and all the Tribe of hell, thou 
shalt enjoy her: therefore make Money: a pox of drow- 
ning thy selfe, it is cleane out of the way. Seeke thou ra- 
ther to be hang’d in Compassing thy joy, then to be 
drown’d, and go without her. 390 

Rodo. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on 
the issue? 

Lago. -' Thou art sure of me: Go make Money: I have 
told thee often, and I re-tell thee againe, and againe, | 
hate the Moore. My cause is hearted; thine hath no lesse 
reason. Let us be conjunctive in our revenge, against 
him. If thou canst Cuckold him, thou dost thy selfe a 
pleasure, me a sport. ‘There are many Events in the 
Wombe of Time, which wilbe delivered. ‘Traverse, go, 
provide thy Money. We will have more of this to mor- 
row. Adieu. 401 

Rod. Where shall we meete i’ th’ morning? 

Jago. At my Lodging. 

Rod. Ile be with thee betimes. 

Iago. Go too, farewell. Do you heare Rodorigo? 

[ Rod. What say you? # 

fag. No more of drowning, doe you heare? 

Rod. Iam changed.] Ile sell all my Land. vit. 

Iago. Thus do I ever make my Foole, my purse: 
For I mine owne gain’d knowledge should prophane 


381. errors: error—Qo. bracketed sentence—Qg. 
405-6. bracketed I].-2-3Q. 406, Ile sell: V1 go sell—2-3Q. 
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If I would time expend with such Snpe, 

But for my Sport, and Profit: I hate the Moore, 410 

And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 

She ha’s done my Office. I know not if’t be true, 

But I, for meere suspition in that kinde, 

Will do, as if for Surety. He holds me well, 

The better shall my purpose worke on him: 

Cassio’s a proper man: Let me see now, 

To get his Place, and to plume up my will 

In double Knavery. How? How? Let’s see. 

After some time, to abuse Orhe//o’s eares, 

That he is too familiar with his wife: 420 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose! 1! disposition 

To be suspected: fram’d to make women false. 

The Moore is of a free, and open Nature, 

That thinkes men honest, that but seeme to be so, 

And will as tenderly be lead by’ th’ Nose 

As Asses are: 

I have’t: it is engendred: Hell, and Night, 

Must bring this monstrous Birth, to the worlds light. 
[ Exit. ] 


Actus Secundus. Scena Prima. 


[4 sea-port in Cyprus. An open place near the quay. | 


Enter Montano, and two Gentlemen. 


Mon, What from the Cape, can you discerne at Sea? 
1.Gent. Nothing at all, it is a high wrought Flood: 
I cannot ’twixt the Heaven, and the Maine, 
Descry a Saile. 
Mon. Methinks, the wind hath spoke aloud at Land, 


409. Snpe: a snipe—Qo. 412. She: He-2-4F, 
419. eares: ear—Qg. 
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A fuller blast ne’re shooke our Battlements: 
If it hath ruffiand so upon the Sea, 9 
What ribbes of Oake, when Mountaines melt on them, 
Can hold the Morties. What shall we heare of this? 
2[Gent.] A Segregation of the Turkish Fleet: 
For do but stand upon the Foaming Shore, 
The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds, 
‘The winde-shak’ d-Surge, with high & monstrous Maine 
Seemes to cast water on the burning Beare, 
And quench the Guards of th’ever-fixed Pole: 
I never did like mollestation view 
On the enchafed Flood. 
Men. If that the Turkish Fleete 20 
Be not enshelter’d, and embay’d, they are drown’d, 
It is impossible to beare it out. 


Enter a [third ] Gentleman. 


3[Gent.] Newes Laddes: our warres are done: 
The desperate Tempest hath so bang’d the Turkes, 
That their designement halts. A Noble ship of Venice, 
Hath seene a greevous wracke and sufferance 
On most part of their Fleet. 

Mon. How? Is this true? 

3[Gent.] The Ship is heere put in: A Verennessa, 
Michael Cassio | 30 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moore, Orhe//o, 
Is come on Shore: the Moore himselfe at Sea, 
And is in full Commission heere for Cyprus. 

Mon. I am glad on’t: 
’'Tis a worthy Governour. 


11. Morties: mortise—2THEOBALD. 20. Men.: misprint 1F. 
30. new 1. at A-Qg. Verennessa: Veronesa—Hupson. 
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3[Gent.] But this same Cassio, though he speake of 
comfort, 
Touching the Turkish losse, yet he lookes sadly, 
And praye the Moore be safe; for they were parted 
With fowle and violent Tempest. 

Mon. Pray Heavens he be: 40 
For I have serv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a full1 Soldier. Liet’s to the Sea-side (hoa) 
As well to see the Vessell that’s come in, =! perfect 
As to throw-out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the Maine, and th’ Eriall blew, 
An indistinct regard. 

[3-] Gent. Come, let’s do so; 
For every Minute is expectancie 
Of more Arrivancie. 


Enter Cassio. xe) 


Cassi. 'Thankes you, the valiant of the warlike Isle, 
That so approove the Moore: Oh let the Heavens 
Give him defence against the Elements, 

For I have lost him on a dangerous Sea. 

Mon. Is he well ship’d? 

Cassio. His Barke is stoutly Timber’d, and his Pylot 
Of vérie expert, and approv’d Allowance; 

Therefore my hope’s (not surfetted to death) 
Stand in bold Cure. 
Within. A Saile, a Saile, a Saile. 60 


[ Enter a fourth Gentleman. | 


Cassio. What noise? 
[4.] Gent. The Towne is empty; on the brow o’ th’ 
Sea | 
38. praye: prays—Qg.2-4F. 45. th’ Eriall: the (th’) aerial—Porr. 
49. drrivancie: arrivance—Qog. 51. the: this—Qg. 
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Stand rankes of People, and they cry, a Saile. 
Cassio. My hopes do shape him for ‘the Governor, 
[Guns heard.] 
[ 2. ] Gent. They do discharge their Shot of Courtesie, 
Our Friends, at least. 
Cassio. I pray you Sir, go forth, 
And give us truth who ’tis that is arriv’d. 
[2.] Gent. I shall. Exit. 69 
Mon. But good Lieutenant, is your Generall wiv’d? 
Cassio. Most fortunately: he hath atchiev’d a Maid 
That paragons description, and wilde Fame: 
One that excels the quirkes of Blazoning pens, 
And in th’essentiall Vesture of Creation, 
Do’s tyre the Ingeniver.1 1 inventor 


Enter [second } Gentleman. 


How now? Who ha’s put in? 
[z.] Gent. ’ Tis one Jago, Auncient to the Generall. 
Cassio. Ha’s had most favourable, and happie speed: 
Tempests themselves, high Seas, and howling windes, 
The gutter’d-Rockes, and Congregated Sands, 81 
Traitors ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltlesse Keele, 
As having sence of Beautie, do omit 
Their mortall Natures, letting go safely by 
The Divine Desdemona. 
Mon. What is she? 
Cassio. She that I spake of: 
Our great Captains Captaine, 
Left in the conduct of the bold Jago, 
Whose footing heere anticipates our thoughts, go 
A Senights speed. Great Jove, Orhe//o guard, 
And swell his Saile with thine owne powrefull breath, 


75. Ingeniver: ingener—KnicutT. 79. Ha’s: He has—Qog. 
82. enclogge: clog—Qo. 87-8. 1 1.-Qo. 
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That he may blesse this Bay with his tall Ship, 
Make loves quicke pants in Desdemonaes Armes, 
Give renew’d fire to our extincted Spirits. 


And bring all Cypresse comfort, — 
g yp 


Enter Desdemona, Iago, Rodorigo, and Aimilia [and 
Attendants. 


Oh behold, 
The Riches of the Ship is come on shore: 
You men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. 
Haile to thee Ladie: and the grace of Heaven, 100 
Before, behinde thee, and on every hand 
Enwheele thee round. 
Des. I thanke you, Valiant Cassio, 
What tydings can vou tell of my Lord? 

Cas. He is not-yet arriv’d, nor know I ought 

But that he’s well, and will be shortly heere. 
: Des. Oh, but I feare: 
How lost you company? 

Cassio. The great Contention of Sea, and Skies 
Parted our fellowship. But hearke, a Saile. 110 

Within. A Saile, a Saile. [Guas heard. ] 

[z-] Gent. They give this greeting to the Cittadell: 
This likewise is a Friend. 

Cassio. See for the Newes: [Exit Gentleman. | 
Good Ancient, you are welcome. [ Zo Emilia| Wel- 
come Mistris: | 
Let it not gaule your patience (good Jago) 

That I extend my Manners. ’Tis my breeding, 
That gives me this boldshew of Curtesie. [Kissing her. ] 
Jago. Sir, would she give you somuch of her lippes, 


95-6. bracketed 1.-Qo. 99. You: Ye-Qg. 
104. fe//; tell me—Qg. 2-4F. 107-8. 1 1.-Qg. 
10g. of: of the-Qo.2-4F. 112. this: their—Qo. 
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As of her tongue she oft bestowes on me, 120 
You would have enough. 

Des. Alas: she ha’s no speech. 

Lago. Infaith too much: 
I finde it still, when I have leave to sleepe. 
Marry before your Ladyship, I grant, 
She puts het tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little cause to say so. 128 

fago. Come on, come on: you are Pictures out of 
doore: Bells in your Parlours: Wilde-Cats in your Kit- 
chens: Saints in yqur Injuries: Divels being offended: 
Players in your Huswiferie, and Huswives in your 
Beds. 

Des. Oh, fie upon thee, Slanderer. 

lago. Nay, it is true: or else I am a Turke, 
You rise to play, and go to bed to worke. 

Emil, You shall not write my praise. 

Lago. No, let me not. 

Desde. What would’st write of me, if thou should’ st 


praise me? 140 
Tago. Oh, gentle Lady, do not put me too t, 
For I am nothing, if not Criticall.! leensorious 


Des. Come on, assay. 
There’s one gone to the Harbour? 

Tago. | Madam. 

Des. I am not merry: but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. 
Come, how would’st thou praise me? 


124. leave: list-1Q. 126. het: misprint 1F. 
129-33. verse, 4 ll. ending doors, kitchens, offended, beds— 
Qo.2-4F. : 130. doore: doors—2-3Q.2-4F. 
139-40. verse, 1 1.-Rowe. 141. too,t: misprint 1F 
143-4. I 1.—Qg. 
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Iago. I am about it, but indeed my invention comes 
from my pate, as Birdlyme do’s from Freeze, it pluckes 
out Braines and all. But my Muse labours, and thus she 
is deliver’ d. 152 
If she be faire, and wise: fairenesse, and wit, 

The ones for use, the other useth it. 

Des. Well prais’d: 

How if she be Blacke and Witty? 

Tago. If she be blacke, and thereto bave a wit, 
She’ le find a white, that shall ber blacknesse fit. 

Des. Worse, and worse. 

Abmil. How if Faire, and Foolish? 160 

Lago. She never yet was foolish that was faire, 

For even her folly helpt ber to an beire. 

Desde. These are old fond Paradoxes, to make Fooles 
laugh ith’ Alehouse. What miserable praise hast thou 
for her that’s Foule, and Foolish. 

Iago. There’s none so foule and foolish thereunto, 
But do’s foule pranks, which faire, and wise-ones do. 

Desde. Oh heavy ignorance: thou praisest the worst 
best. But what praise could’ st thou bestow on a deser- 
ving woman indeed? One, that in the authorithy of her 
merit, did justly put on the vouch of very malice it 
selfe. 72 


Lago. She that was ever faire, and never proud, 

Had Tongue at will, and yet was never loud: 

Never lackt Gold, and yet went never gay, 

Fled from her wish, and yet said now I may, 

She that being angred, her revenge being nie, 

Bad her wrong stay, and her displeasure flie: 

149-52. verse, 4 ll. ending invention, frize, labours, deliver’d— 
Qo 155-6. 1 L—-Qg. 


170. authorithy: misprint 1F, 
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She that in wisedome never was so fraile, 
To change the Cods-head for the Salmons taile: 180 
She that could thinke, and nev’r disclose her mind, 
See Suitors following, and not looke behind: 
She was a wight, (if ever such wightes were) 1 person 
Des. To do what? 
Lago. To suckle Fooles, and chronicle small Beere. 


Desde. Oh most lame and impotent conclusion. Do 
not learne of him mi//ia, though he be thy husband. 
How say you ( Cassio) is he not a most prophane, and li- 
berall 2 Counsailor? 2 wanton 

Cassio. He speakes home (Madam) you may rellish 
him more in the Souldier, then in the Scholler. 191 

Iago. | Aside| He takes her by the palme: I, well said, 
whis- | per. With as little a web as this, will I ensnare 
as great | a Fly as Cassio. I smile upon her, do: I 
will give? thee | in thine owne Courtship. You say 
true, ’tis so indeed. | If such tricks as these strip you 
out’of your Lieutenan- | trie, it had beene better you 
had not kiss’d your three fin- | gers so oft, which now 
againe you are most apt to play | the Sir, in. Very 
good: well kiss’d, and excellent Curt- | sie: ’tis so 
indeed. Yet againe, your fingers to your | lippes? 
Would they were Cluster-pipes for your | sake. 202 

[Trumpet within.| 3 fetter 
The Moore I know his Trumpet. 

Cassio, ’'Tis truely so. 

Des. Let’s meete him, and recieve him. 

Cassio. Loe, where he comes. 


183. wightes: wight—Qo. 194. give: gyve-2F. 
199. and: an-1Q. 199-200. Curtsie: courtesy—QQ.4F. 
201. Cluster-pipes: clyster-pipes (substantially )—Qo.2-4F. 

203. prose—Qg. 
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Enter Othello, and Attendants. 


Oth. O, my faire Warriour. 

Des. My deere Othello. 

Othe. It gives me wonder great, as my content 
To see you heere before me. 211 
Oh my Soules Joy: 

If after every Tempest, come such Calmes, 

May the windes blow, till they have waken’d death: 
And let the labouring Barke climbe hills of Seas 
Ol/ympus high: and duck againe as low, 

As hell’s from Heaven. If it were now to dye, 
'T'were now to be most happy. For I feare, 

My Soule hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this, 220 
Succeedes in unknowne Fate. 

Des. The Heavens forbid 
But that our Loves 
And Comforts should encrease 
Even as our dayes do grow. 

Othe. Amen to rhat (sweet Powers) 

I cannot speake enough of this content, 
It stoppes me heere: it is too much of joy. 
And this, and this the greatest discords be 
[ Kissing her.] 
That ere our hearts shall make. 230 

Iago. | Aside| Oh you are well tun’d now: But Ile 
set downe | the peggs that make this Musicke, as hon- 
est as I am. 

Othe. Come: let us to the Castle. 

Newes (Friends) our Warres are done: 


211-12, I 1.—Qo. 223-4. 11.-Qo. 226. rbat: misprint 1F. 
231-3. verse, 3 ll. ending now, music, castle—Qg. 
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The Turkes are drown’d. 
How do’s my old Acquaintance of this Isle? 
(Hony) you shall be well desir’d in Cyprus, 
I have found great love among’st them. Oh my Sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I doate 
In mine owne comforts. I prythee, good Jago, 240 
Go to the Bay, and disimbarke my Coffers: 
Bring thou the Master to the Cittadell, 
He is a good one, and his worthynesse 
Do’s challenge much respect. Come Desdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 
Exit Othello and Desdemona [and Attendants]. 
Lago. Do thou meet me presently at the Harbour. 
Come thither, if thou be’st Valiant, (as they say basemen 
being in Love, have then a Nobilitie in their Natures, 
more then is native to them) list-me; the Lieutenant to 
night watches on the Court of Guard. First, I must tell 
thee this: Desdemona, is directly in love with him. 
Rod. With him? Why, ’tis not possible. 253 
fago. Lay thy finger thus: and let thy soule be in- 
structed. Marke me with what violence she first lov’d 
the Moore, but for bragging, and telling her fantasticall 
lies. ‘To love him still for prating, let not thy discreet 
heart thinke it. Her eye must be fed. And what delight 
shall she have to looke on the divell? When the Blood 
is made dull with the Act of Sport, there should be a 
game to enflame it, and to give Satiety a fresh appetite. 
Lovelinesse in favour, simpathy in yeares, Manners, 
and Beauties: all which the Moore is defective in. Now 
for want of these requir’d Conveniences, her delicate 
tendernesse wil finde it selfe abus’d, begin to heave the, 
gorge, disrellish and abhorre the Moore, very Nature wil 


248. thither: hither-Qo. 257. To Jove: and will she love—Qg. 
260-1. agame: again-1Q. 
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instruct her in it, and compell her tosome second choice. 
Now Sir, this granted (as it isa most pregnant and un- 
forc’d position) who stands so eminent in the degree of 
this Forune, as Cassio do’s: a knave very voluble: no 
further conscionable, then in putting on the meere forme 
of Civill, and Humaine seeming, for the better compasse 
of his salt,1 and most hidden loose Affection? Why none, 
why none: Aslipper,? and subtle knave, a finder of occa- 
sion: that he’s an eye can stampe, and counterfeit Ad- 
vantages, though true Advantage never present it selfe. 
A divelish knave: besides, the knaveis handsome, young: 
and hath all those requisites in him, that folly and greene 
mindes looke after. A pestilent compleat knave, and the 


woman hath found him already. l/yustful 280 
Rodo. 1 cannot beleeve that in her, she’s full of most 
bless’d condition. > slippery 


Tago. Bless’d figges-end. ‘The Wine she drinkes is 
made of grapes. If shee had beene bless’d, shee would 
never have loy’dthe Moore: Bless’d pudding. Didst thou 
not see her paddle with the palme of his hand? Didst not 
marke that? 287 

Rod. Yes, that I did: but that was but curtesie. 

Tago. Leacherie by this hand: an Index, and obscure 
prologue to the History of Lust and foule Thoughts. 
They met so neere with their lippes, that their breathes 
embrac’d together. Villanous thoughts Redorigo, when 
these mutabilities so marshall the way, hard at hand 
comes the Master, and maine exercise, th’ incorporate 
conclusion: Pish. But Sir, be you rul’dby me. I have 
brought you from Venice. Watch you to night: for 
the Command, Ilelay’t upon you. Cassio knowes you 


270. Forune: misprint 1F. 272. compasse: compassing—Qo. 
274-5. occasion: occasions—QQ. 275. be’s: has—Qo.2-4F. 
293. mutabilities: mutualities—Qo. 
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not: Ile not be farre from you. Do you finde some oc- 
casion to anger Cassio, either by speaking too loud, or 
tainting his discipline, or from what other course 
you please, which the time shall more favorably mi- 
nister. 302 

Rod. Well. 

Jago. Sir, he’s rash, and very sodaine in Choller: and 
happely may strike at you, provoke him that he may: for 
even out of that will I cause these of Cyprus to Mutiny. 
Whose qualification shall come into no true taste a- 
gaine, but by the displanting of Cassio. So shall you 
have a shorter journey to your desires, by the meanes I 
shall then have to preferre them. And the impediment 
most profitably removed, without the which there were 


no expectation of our prosperitie. 312 
Rodo. Iwill do this, if you can bring it to any oppor- 
tunity. 


Jago. I warrant thee. Meete me by and by at the 
Cittadell. I must fetch his Necessaries a Shore. Fare- 
well. 

Rodo. Adieu. Ei 

Iago. That Cassio loves her, I do well beleey’t: *~ 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great Credite. 320 
The Moore (howbeit that I endure him not) 

Is of a constant, loving, Noble Nature, 

And I dare thinke, he’le prove to Desdemona 

A most deere husband. Now I do love her too, 
Not out of absolute Lust, (though peradventure 

I stand accomptant for as great a sin) 

But partely led to dyet my Revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lustie”y Moore 

Hath leap’d into my Seate. ~The thought whereof, 


305. happely: haply—1-2Q. 313. you: I-Qg. 
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Doth (like a poysonous Minerall) gnaw my Inwardes: 
And nothing can, or shall content my Soule 331 
Till I am eeven’d with him, wife, for wift. 

Or fayling so, yet that I put the Moore, 

At least into a Jelouzie so strong 

That judgement cannot cure. Which thing to do, 

If this poore Trash of Venice, whom I trace 
For his quicke hunting, stand the putting on, 
Tle have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 
Abuse him to the Moore, in the right garbe 
(For I feare Cassio with my Night-Cape too) 340 
Make the Moore thanke me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an Asse, 

And practising upon his peace, and quiet, 

Even to madnesse. ’T is heere: but yet confus’d, 
Knaveries plaine face, is never seene, till us’d. Exit. 


| / 


Scena Secunda. 
[4 street. | 


Enter Othell’s, Herald with a Proclamation. | People 
following. | 

Herald. It is Othello’s pleasure, our Noble and Vali- 
ant Generall. That upon certaine tydings now arriv’d, 
importing the meere perdition of the Turkish Fleete: 
every man put himselfe into Triumph. Some to daunce, 
some to make Bonfires, each man, to what Sport and 
Revels his addition leads him. For besides these bene- 
ficiall Newes, it is the Celebration of his Nuptiall. So 
much was his pleasure should be proclaimed. All offi- 


332. wift: wife-Qo.2-4F. 336. trace: trash—-Srervens (1778). 
339. right: rank—Qo. 340. Cape: cap—Qg.2-4F. 
8. addition: addiction—2-3Q. 


OF OTHELLO [II. ii. 10—iii. 21 


ces are open, & there is full libertie of Feasting from this 
presenr houre of five, till the Bell have told eleven. 
Blesse the Isle of Cyprus, and our Noble Generall Orhe/- 
lo. Exit: 14 


[Scene iil. 4 hall in the castle, | 


Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and Attendants. 


Othe. Good Michae/, looke you to the guard to night. 
Let’s teach our selves that Honourable stop, 
Not to out-sport discretion. 
Cas. Iago, hath direction what to do. 
But notwithstanding with my personall eye 
Will I looke to’t. 
Orhe. Lago, is most honest: 
Michael, goodnight. ‘To morrow with your earliest, 
Let me have speech with you. [Zo Desdemona] Come 
my deere Love, | 10 
The purchase made, the fruites are to ensue, 
_ That profit’s yet to come ’tweene me, and you. 
Goodnight. Exit 
[ Othello, Desdemona, and Attendants]. 


Enter Lago. 


Cas. Welcome Jago: we must to the Watch. 

Tago. Not this houre Lieutenant: ’tis not yet ten 
o’th’clocke. Our Generall cast! us thus earely for the 
love of his Desdemona: Who, let us not therefore blame; 
he hath not yet made wanton the night with her: and 
she is sport for ‘Jove. ldismissed 20 

Cas. She’s a most exquisite Lady. 

Iago. And Ile warrant her, full of Game. 

Cas. Indeed shes a most fresh and delicate creature. 


12, presenr: misprint 1F. 13. Blesse; Heaven bless—QgQ. 
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II. iii. 22-54] THE TRAGEDIE 


Iago. What an eye she ha’s? 

Methinkes it sounds a parley to provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye: 

And yet me thinkes right modest. 
Iago. And when she speakes, 
Is it not an Alarum to Love? 

Cas. She is indeed perfection. 30 

Iago. Well: happinesse to their Sheetes. Come Lieu- 
tenant, I have a stope of Wine, and heere without area 
brace of Cyprus Gallants, that would faine have a mea- 
sure to the health of blacke Othe/h. 

Cas. Not to night, good Jago, I have very poore, 
and unhappie Braines for drinking. I could well wish 
Curtesie would invent some other Custome of enter- 
tainment. 

Iago. Oh, they are our Friends: but one Cup, Ie 
drinke for you. 40 

Cassio. I have drunke but one Cup to night, and that 
was craftily qualified too: and behold what inovation 
it makes heere. J am infortunate in the infirmity, and 
dare not taske my weakenesse with any more. 

Tago. What man? ’Tis a night of Revels, the Gal- 
lants desire ‘it. 

Cas. Where are they? 

Tago. Heere, at the doore: I pray you call them in. 

Cas. Ile do’t, but it dislikes me. Exit. 

Jago. If I can fasten but one Cup upon him 50 
With that which he hath drunke to night alreadie, 
He’l be as full of Quarrell, and offence 
As my yong Mistris dogge. 

Now my sicke Foole Rodorigo, 

Whom Love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out, 
24-5. prose—Pore. 25. to: of-Qo. 26-7. 1 1.—Qg. 
28-9. 1 1.-QQ. 32. stope: stoup—CAMBRIDGE. 53-4. 1 1.-Qo. 
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OF OTHELLO [Il. ii. 55-81 


To Desdemona hath to night Carrows’d. 

Potations, pottle-deepe; and he’s to watch. 

Three else of Cyprus, Noble swelling Spirites, 

(That hold their Honours in a wary distance, 

The very Elements of this Warrelike Isle) 60 
Have I to night fluster’d with flowing Cups, 

And they Watch too. 

Now ’mongst this Flocke of drunkards 

Am I put to our Cassio in some Action 

That may offend the Isle. But here they come. 


Enter Cassio, Montano, and Gentlemen. 
[Servants following with wine. | 


If Consequence do but approve my dreame, 

My Boate sailes freely, both with winde and Streame. 
Cas.’ Fore heaven, theyhave given mea rowse! already. 
Mon. Good-faith a litle one: not past a pint, as | ama 

Souldier. lbumper 71 
Lago. Some Wine hoa. 


[Sings] And let me the Cannakin® clinke, clinke: 
And let me the Cannakin clinke. ) 
A Souldiersa man: Oh, mans life’s but a span, 
Why then let a Souldier drinke. 


Some Wine Boyes. 2 fittle can 
Cas. ’Fore Heaven: an excellent Song. 
Jago. I \earn’d it in England: where indeedthey are 
most potent in Potting. Your Dane, your Germaine, 


and your swag-belly’d Hollander, (drinke hoa) are 


nothing to your English. 82 
58. else: lade—Op. 62-3. 1 1.—-Qo. 
64. put to: to put—Qo. 69. heaven: God-1Q. 


75. 2 rhymed Il.-Capety. Ob, mans: out—QQ. 
78. Heaven: God-1Q. 
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II. iii, 82-111] THE TRAGEDIE 


Cassio. Is your Englishmen so exquisite in his drin- 
king? 

Iago. Why, he drinkes you with facillitie, your Dane 
dead drunke. He sweates not to overthrow your Al- 
maine. He gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next 
Pottle can be fill’d. 

Cas. To the health of our Generall. 

Mon. I am for it Lieutenant: and Ile do you Justice. 

Tago. Oh sweet England. gl 


King Stephen was and a-worthy Peere, 

His Breeches cost him but a Crowne, 

He held them Six pence all to deere, 

With that he cal’d the Tailor Lowne:1 lout 
He was a wight of high Renowne, 

And thou art hut of low degree: 

Tis Pride that pulls the Country downe, 

And take thy awl’ d Cloake about thee. 


Some Wine hoa. 100 

Cassio. Why this is a more exquisite Song then the o- 
ther. 

Jago. Will you heare’t againe? 

Cas. No: for I hold him to be unworthy of his Place, 
that do’s those things. Well: heav’ns above all: and 
there be soules must be saved, and there be soules must 
not be saved, 

Jago. It’s true, good Lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine owne part, no offence to the Generall, 
nor any man of qualitie: I hope to be saved, ILO 


83. Englishmen: Englishman—QgQ.2-4F. exquisite: expert-1Q. 
92. and: out-1Q. 97. but: misprint 1F. 
99. And: Then-Qg. thy: thine—Qg. 

105. beav’ns: God’s—1Q. 
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OF OTHELLO [II. iii, 112-140 


Iago. And so do I too Lieutenant. 

Cassio. I: (but by your leave) not before me. The 
Lieutenant is to be saved before the Ancient. Let’s have 
no more of this: let’s to our Affaires. Forgive us our 
sinnes: Gentlemen let’s looke to our businesse. Do not 
thinke Gentlemen, I am drunke: this is my Ancient, this 
is my right hand, and this is my left. I am not drunke 
now: I can stand well enough, and I speake well enough. 

Gent. [ Al/] Excellent well. 

Cas. Why very well then: you must not thinke then, 
that I am drunke. Ate eee 

Monta. To th’ Platforme ( Masters) come, let’s set the 
Watch. 

fago. You see this Fellow, that is gone before, 
He’s a Souldier, fit to stand by Cesar, 

And give direction. And do but see his vice, 

” Tis to his vertue, a just Equinox, 

The one as long as th’other. ’ Tis pittie of him: 

I feare the trust Othe//o puts him in, 

On some odde time of his infirmitie 130 
Will shake this Island. 

Mont. But is he often thus? 

Iago. ’ Tis evermore his prologue to his sleepe, 
He’le watch the Horologe! a double Set, \elock 
If Drinke rocke not his Cradle. 

Mont. It were well 
The Generall were put in mind of it: 

Perhaps he sees it not, or his good nature 
Prizes the vertue that appeares in Cassio, 
And lookes not on his evills: is not this true? 140 


114. Forgive: God forgive-1Q. 118. and I: and—Qg. 
133. Ais: the—Qo. 
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II. iii. 141-159] THE TRAGEDIE 


Enter Rodorigo. 


Iago. [ Aside to bim| How now Rodorigo? 
I pray you after the Lieutenant, go. [Exit Roderigo. | 
Mon. And ’ tis great pitty, that the Noble Moore 
Should hazard such a Place, as his owne Second 
With one of an ingraft! Infirmitie, lingrafted 
It were an honest Action, to say so 
To the Moore, 
Iago. Not I, for this faire Island, 
I do love Cassio well: and would do much 150 
To cure him of this evill, But hearke, what noise? 
[Cry within. « Help! help!’ | 


Enter Cassio pursuing Rodorigo. 


Cas. You Rogue: you Rascall. 
Mon. What’s the matter Lieutenant? 
Cas. A Knave teach me my dutie? Ile beate the 
Knave into a T'wiggen?-Bottle. 2 wicker 
Rod. Beate me? 
Cas. Dost thou prate, Rogue? 
[Striking Roderigo. | 


Mon. Nay, good Lieutenant: [Staying him. | 
I pray you Sir, hold your hand. 160 
Cassio. Let me go (Sir) 
Or Ile knocke you o’re the Mazard.? 3 head 


Mon. Come, come: you're drunke. [They fight. ] 

Cassio. Drunke? 

Tago. | Aside to Roderigo| Away I say: go out and 
cry a Mutinie. | [Exit Roderigo. | 
Nay good Lieutenant. Alas Gentlemen: 


147-8. new l. at So-Matone. 
153. You: ’Zounds (Zouns), you-1Q. 
155-6. new I. at I’ll—CapeExt, 
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OF OTHELLO [II. iti, 160-182 


Helpe hoa. Lieutenant. Sir Montano: 
Helpe Masters. Heere’s a goodly Watch indeed. 

[ Bell rings. ] 
Who’s that which rings the Bell: Diablo, hoa: 
The Towne will rise. Fie, fie Lieutenant, 170 
You’le be asham’d for ever. 


Enter Othello, and Attendants. 


Othe. What is the matter heere? 

Mon. I bleed still, I am hurt to th’death. He dies. 

, [ Paints. ] 
Othe. Hold for your lives. 
Tag. Hold hoa: Lieutenant, Sir Montano, Gentlemen: 

Have you forgot all place of sense and dutie? 

Hold. The Generall speaks to you: hold for shame. 
Oth. Why how now hoa? From whence ariseth this? 

Are we turn’d Turkes? and to our selves do that 

Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottamittes. 181 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous Brawle: 

He that stirs next, to carve for his owne rage, 

Holds his soule light: He dies upon his Motion. 

Silence that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, 

From her propriety. What is the matter, Masters? 

Honest Jago,that lookes dead with greeving, 

Speake: who began this? On thy love I charge thee? 
Tago. [donot know: Friends all, but now, even now. 

In Quarter, and in termes like Bride, and Groome 

Devesting them for Bed: and then, but now: 1g! 

(As if some Planet had unwitted men) 

167. Montano: Montano,—Sir; (substantially )—1-3Q. 

170. Fie, fe: God’s will-1Q. Lieutenant: lieutenant hold—Qg. 

171. asham’d: shamed—Qo. 4F. 

174. I: ’Zounds (Zouns), I-1Q. He dies: out—QQ.2-4F. 

177. place of sense: sense of place-HANMER. 

178. hold: hold, hold—Qg. 187. /ookes: look’st-HANMER. 
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II. iti, 183-213] THE TRAGEDIE 


Swords out, and tilting one at others breastes, 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speake 
Any begining to this peevish oddes. 
And would, in Action glorious, I had lost 
Those legges, that brought me to a part of it. 
Othe. How comes it ( Michae// ) youare thus forgot? 
Cas. I pray you pardon me, I cannot speake. 
Othe. Worthy Montano, you were wont to be civill: 
The gravitie, and stillnesse of your youth 201 
The world hath noted. And your name is great 
In mouthes of wisest Censure. What’s the matter 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? Give me answer to it. 
Mon. Worthy Orhe//o, 1 am hurt to danger, 
Your Officer Jago, can informe you, 
While I spare speech which something now offends me. 
Of all that I do know, nor know I ought 210 
By me, that’s said, or done amisse this night, 
Unlesse selfe-charitie be sometimes a vice, 
And to defend our selves, it be a sinne 
When violence assailes us. 
Othe. Now by Heaven, - 
My blood begins my safer Guides to rule, 
And passion (having my best judgement collied!) 
Assaies to leade the way. If I once stir, 1 dackened 
Or do but lift this Arme, the best of you 
Shall sinke in my rebuke. Give me to know 220 
How this foule Rout began: Who set it on, 
And he that is approv’d in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall loose me. What in a Towne of warre, 


193. breastes: breast—Qog. 200 to: out—Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO [II. iii. 214-244 


Yet wilde, the peoples hearts brim-full of feare, 
To Manage private, and domesticke Quarrell? 
In night, and on the Court and Guard of safetie? 
’*Tis monstrous: Jago, who began’t? 

Mon. If partially Affin’d, or league in office, 
Thou dost deliver more, or lesse then Truth, 230 
Thou art no Souldier. 

lago. Touch me not so neere, 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Then it should do offence to Michael Cassio. 

Yet I perswade my selfe, to speake the truth 

Shall nothing wrong him. This it is Generall: 
Montano and my selfe being in speech, 

There comes a Fellow, crying out for helpe, 

And Cassio following him with determin’d Sword 
To execute upon him. Sir, this Gentleman, 240 
Steppes in to Cassio, and entreats his pause: 

My selfe, the crying Fellow did pursue, 

Least by hisc lamour (as it so fell out) 

The Towne might fall in fright. He, (swift of foote) 
Out-ran my purpose: and | return’d then rather 

For that I heard the clinke, and fall of Swords, 

And Cassio high in oath: Which till to night 

I nere might say before. When I came backe 

(For this was briefe) I found them close together 

At blow, and thrust, even as againe they were 250 
When you your selfe did part them. 

More of this matter cannot I report, 

But Men are Men: The best sometimes forget, 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, 

As men in rage strike those that wish them best, 

Yet surely Cassio, I beleeve receiv’d 


229. league: leagued (leagu’d )—Porr. 
243. bisc amour: misprint 1F. 245. then: the-Qg.2-4F. 
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II. iti, 245-270] THE TRAGEDIE 


From him that fled, some strange Indignitie, 
Which patience could not passe. 
Othe. I know Jago 
Thy honestie, and love doth mince this matter, 260 
Making it light to Cassio: Cassio, I love thee, 
But never more be Officer of mine. 


Enter Desdemona attended. 


Looke if my gentle Love be not rais’d up: 
Ile make thee an example. 
Des. What is the matter (Deere?) 
Othe. All’s well, Sweeting: 
Come away to bed. Sir for your hurts, 
My selfe will be your Surgeon. Lead him off: 
[Zo Montano, who is led off.) 
Tago, \ooke with care about the Towne, 270 
And silence those whom this vil’d brawle distracted. 
Come Desdemena, ’tis the Soldiers life, 
To have their Balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 
Exit [all but Lago and Cassio]. | 

Tago. What are you hurt Lieutenant? 

Cas. I, past all Surgery. 

Tago. Marry Heaven forbid. 

Cas. Reputation, Reputation, Reputation: Oh I have 
lost my Reputation. I have lost the immortall part of 
myselfe, and what remaines is bestiall. _My Reputation, 
Iago, my Reputation. 280 

Jago. As [aman honest man I had thought you had 
received some bodily wound; there is more sence in that 
then in Reputation. Reputation is an idle, and most false 
imposition; oft got without merit, aud lost without de- 
266. ( Deere? ): out—Ga. 267. well: well now,—Qg. 
267-9. 3 ll. ending bed, surgeon, uff—Poprr. 

281. bad: out—Qg. 284. aud: misprint 1F. 
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OF OTHELLO [II. iii. 270-305 


serving. You have lost no Reputation at all, unlesse you 
repute your selfe such a looser. What man, there are 
more wayes to recover the Generall againe. You are 
but now cast in his moode, (a punishment more in poli- 
cie, then in malice) even so as one would beate his of- 
fencelesse dogge, ro affright an Imperious Lyon. Sue to 
him againe, and he’s yours. 2g1 

Cas. I will rather sue to be despis’d, then to deceive 
so good a Commander, with so slight, sodrunken, and so 
indiscreetan Officer. Drunke? And speake Parrat? And 
squabble? Swagger? Sweare? And discourse Fustian 
with ones owne shadow? Oh thou invisible spirit of 
Wine, if thou hast no name to be knowne by, let us call 
thee Divell. 

Tago. What was he that you follow’d with your 
Sword? What had he done to you? 300 

Cas. I know not. 

Tago. Is’t possible? 

Cas. I remember a masse of things, but nothing di- 
stinctly: a Quarrell, but nothing wherefore. Oh, that 
men should put an Enemie in their mouthes, to steale a- 
way their Braines? that we should with joy, pleasance, 
revell and applause, transforme our selves into Beasts. 

Tago. Why? But you are now well enough: how 
came you thus recovered? 309 

Cas. It hath pleas’d the divell drunkennesse, to give 
place to the divell wrath, one unperfectnesse, shewes me 
another to make me frankly despise my selfe. 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a Moralier. As the 
Time, the Place, & the Condition of this Country stands 
I could hartily wish this had not befalne: but sinceit is, as 
it is, mend it for your owne good. 316 
287. more: out—Qg. 290. ro: misprint IF. 
304. Ob: O God-1Q. 
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IL. iii. 306-337] THE TRAGEDIE 


Cas. I will aske him for my Place againe, he shall tell 
me, I ama drunkard: had I as many mouthes as Hydra, 
such an answer would stop them all. ‘To be now a sen- 
sible man, by and by a Foole, and presently a Beast. Oh 
strange! Every inordinate cupis unbless’ d, and the Ingre- 
dient is a divell. ; 

Iago. Come, come: good wine, is a good famillar 
Creature, if it be well us’d: exclaime no more against it. 
And good Lieutenant, I thinke, you thinke I love 
you. 

Cassio. Ihave well approved it, Sir. Idrunke? 327 

Tago. You, or any man living, may be drunke at a 
time man. I tell you whatyou shall do: Our General’s 
Wife, is now the Generall. I may say so, in this respect, 
for that he hath devoted, and given up himselfe to the 
Contemplation, marke: and deuotement! of her parts 
and Graces. Confesse your selfe freely to her: Impor- 
tune her helpe to put you in your place againe. She is 
of so free, so kinde, so apt, so blessed a disposition, 
she holds it a vice in her goodnesse, not to do more 
then she is requested. This broken joynt betweene 
you, and her husband, entreat her to splinter. And my 
Fortunes against any lay? worth naming, this cracke of 
your Love, shall grow stonger, then it was before. 340 

Cassio. You advise me well. lmar king 

Iago. I protest in the sinceritie of Love, and honest 
kindnesse. 2wager 

Cassio. I thinke it freely: and betimes in the mor- 
ning, I will beseech the vertuous Desdemona to undertake 
for me: I am desperate of my Fortunes if they check me. 
323- famillar: misprint 1F. 329. I: P'l-1Q. 
332. deuotement: denotement—THEOBALD. 


340. stonger: stronger—Qo.3-4F. P 
346. check me: check me here—Qog. 
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OF OTHELLO [Il. iii. 338-367 


fago. You are in the right: good night Lieutenant, I 
must to the Watch. 
Cassio. Good night, honest Jago. 
Exit Cassio. 350 
Lago. And what’s he then, 
That saies I play the Villaine? 
When this advise is free I give, and honest, 
Proball! to thinking, and indeed the course 
To win the Moore againe. 1 probable 
For ’tis most easie 2 compliant 
Th’ inclyning? Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest Suite. She’s fram’d as fruitefull 
As the free Elements. And then for her 359 
To win the Moore, were to renownce his Baptisme, 
All Seales, and Simbols of redeemed sin: 
His Soule is so enfetter’d to her Love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her Appetite shall play the God, 
With his weake Function. How am IJ then a Villaine, 
. To Counsell Cassio to this paralell course, 
Directly to his good? Divinitie of hell, 
When divels will the blackest sinnes put on, 
They do suggest? at first with heavenly shewes, 
As Ido now. For whiles this honest Foole 370 
Plies Desdemona, to repaire his Fortune, 3 tempt 
And she for him, pleades strongly to the Moore, 
Ile powre this pestilence into his eare: 
That she repeales4 him, for her bodies Lust? 4 reca//s 
And by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her Credite with the Moore. 
So will I turne her vertue into pitch, 
And out of her owne goodnesse make the Net, 


351-2. 1 1.—Qg. 355-6. 1 1.—Qg. 
360. were: were’t—QgQ. 371. Fortune: fortunes—Qg. 
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IL. iti. 368-394] THE TRAGEDIE 


That shall en-mash them all. - 
How now Rodorigo? 380 


Enter Rodorigo. 


/  Rodorigo. 1 do follow heere in the Chace, not 
i like a Hound that hunts, but one that filles up the 
Crie. My Money is almost spent; I have bin to night 
exceedingly well Cudgell’d: And I thinke the issue 
will bee, I shall have so much experience for my paines; 
And so, with no money at all, and a little more Wit, re- 
turne againe to Venice. 

Iago. How poore are they that have not Patience? 
What wound did ever heale but by degrees? 390 
Thou know’st we worke by Wit, and not by Witchcraft 
And Wit depends on dilatory time: 

Dos’t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that small hurt hath casheer’d Cassio: 
Though other things grow faire against the Sun, 

Yet Fruites that blossome first, will first be ripe: 
Content thy selfe, a-while. Introth ’tis Morning; 
Pleasure, and Action, make the houres seeme short. 
Retire thee, go where thou art Billited: 

Away, I say, thou shalt know more heereafter: 400 


Nay get thee gone. Exit Rodorigo. 
Y Two things are to be done: 
Y My Wife must move for Cassio to her Mistris: 


Tle set her on my selfe, a while, to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jumpe,! when he may Cassio finde 


Soliciting his wife: I, that’s the way: 1 exactly 
Dull not Device, by coldnesse, and delay. Exit. 

379. en-mash: enmesh—Qg. 379-80. 1 1.—Porr. 
394. bath: hast-QQ.2-4F. 397. Introth: By the mass—Qo. 
401-2. 11.-QgQ. 404. new 1. at My-Qo. a while: the while— 
‘THEOBALD. 
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Rear door, Anne Hathaway’s cottage 


OF OTHELLO [III. i. 1-26 


Actus Tertius. Scena Prima. 
[Before the castle. ] 


Enter Cassio, Musitians, and Clowne. 


Cassio. Masters,play heere, I wil content your paines, 
Something that’s briefe: and bid, goodmorrow General. 
[ Music. | 

Clo. Why Masters, have your Instruments bin in Na- 
ples, that they speake i’th’ Nose thus? 

[1.] Mus. How Sir? how? 

Clo. Are these I pray you, winde Instruments? 

[1.] Mus. I marry are they sir. 

Cfo. Oh, thereby hangs a tale. 10 

[1,] Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 

Clhw. Marry sir, by many a winde Instrument that I 
know. But Masters, heere’s money for you: and the Ge- 
nerall so likes your Musick, that he desires you for loves 
- sake to make no more noise with it. 

[1.] Mus. Well Sir, we will not. 

Cl. Ifyou have any Musicke that may not be heard, 
too’t againe. But (as they say ) toheare Musicke, the Ge- 
nerall do’s not greatly care. 


[1.] Mus. We have none such, sir. 20 
Clow. Then put up your Pipes in your bagge, for Ile 
away. Go, vanish into ayre, away. Exit Mu. 


Cassio. Dost thou heare me, mine honest Friend? 
Ch. No, I heare not your honest Friend: 
I heare you. 1 quibbles 
Cassio. Prythee keepe up thy Quillets,! ther’s a poore 
peece of Gold for thee: if the Gentlewoman that attends 


23. heare me, mine: hear, my (heere my)-Qo. 24-5. 1 1.—-Qo. 
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Ill. i, 26-52] THE TRAGEDIE 


the Generall be stirring, tell her, there’s one Cassio en- 
treats her a little favour of Speech. Wilt thou do this? 

Clo. She is stirring sir: if she will stirre hither, I shall 
seeme to notifie unto her. Exit Cue as 


[ Cas. Doe good my friend:] 


Enter Iago. 


In happy time, Jago. 

Iago. You have not bin a-bed then? 

Cassio. Why no: the day had broke before we parted. 
I have made bold (Jago) to send in to your wife: 
My suite to her is, that she will to vertuous Desdemona 
Procure me some accesse, 

Jago. Ile send her to you presently: 


And Ile devise a meane to draw the Moore 40 
Out of the way, that your converse and businesse 
May be more free. Exit 


Cassio. 1 humbly thanke you for’t. [£xit Lago. | 
I never knew | 
A Florentine more kinde, and honest. 


Enter Emilia. 


mil, Goodmorrow (good Lieutenant) I am sorrie 
For your displeasure: but all will sure be well. 
The Generall and his wife are talking of it, 
And she speakes for you stoutly. ‘The Moore replies, 
That he you hurt is of great Fame in Cyprus, 50 
And great Affinitie: and that in wholsome Wisedome 
He might notbut refuse you. But he protests he loves you 
And needs no other Suitor, but his likings 
[To take the safest occasion by the front] 


28. Generall: general's (Generals) wife—Qo. 
31-2. bracketed 1.—Qo. 35-7. 4 ll. ending broke, Iago, 
her, Desdemona—CapeELt, 53-4. bracketed 1.—Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO [IIL i. 53-iii. 4 


To bring you in againe. 

Cassio. Yet I beseech you, 
If you thinke fit, or that it may be done, 
Give me advantage of some breefe Discourse 
With Desdemon alone. 

Aimil, Pray you come in: 


I will bestow you where you shall have time 60 
To speake your bosome freely. 
Cassio. | am much bound to you. [ Exeunt. | 


Scena Secunda. 
[4 room in the castle. | 


Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 


Othe. These Letters give (Jago) to the Pylot, 
And by him do my duties to the Senate: 
That done, I will be walking on the Workes, 
Repaire there to mee. 
Iago. Well, my good Lord, Ile doo’t. 
Oth. This Fortification (Gentlemen) shall we see’ t? 
Gent. Well waite upon your Lordship. Exeunt 


Scana Tertia. 
[The garden of the castle. | 
Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Atmilia. 


Des. Be thou assur’d (good Cassio) I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalfe. 
Aimil, Good Madam do: 
I warrant it greeves my Husband, 
As if the cause were his. 
58. Desdemon: Desdemona-QgQ. 9. Well: We'll—3-4F. 
5-6. 1 1.—-Qg. 7. cause: case—QQ. 
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III. iii. 5-32] THE TRAGEDIE 


Des. Oh that’san honest Fellow, Do not doubt Cassio 
But I will have my Lord, and you againe 
As friendly as you were. 10 

Cassio. Bounteous Madam, 

What ever shall become of Michael Cassio, 
He’s never any thing but your true Servant. 

Des. Iknow’t: I thanke you: you do love my Lord: 
You have knowne him long, and be you well assur’d 
He shall in strangenesse stand no farther off, 

Then in a politique distance. 
Cassio. I, but Lady, 
That policie may either last so long, 
Or feede upon such nice and waterish diet, 20 
Or breede it selfe so out of Circumstances, 
That I being absent, and my place supply’d, 
My Generall will forget my Love, and Service. 
Des. Do not doubt that: before mi/ia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place. Assure thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, Ile performe it 
To the last Article. My Lofd shall never rest, 
Ile watch! him tame, and talke him out of patience; 
His Bed shall seeme a Schoole, his Boord a Shrift, 
Ile intermingle every thing he do’s 30 
With Cassio’s suite: Therefore be merry Cassio, 
For thy Solicitor shall rather dye, 
Then give thy cause away. 1 tame by keeping awake 


Enter Othello, and Iago. 


Emil, Madam, heere comes my Lord. 

Cassio. Madam, Ile take my leave. 

Des. Why stay, and heare me speake. 

Cassio. Madam, not now: I am very ill at ease, 


21. Circumstances: circumstance—QgQ. 
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OF OTHELLO [UI. iti, 33-58 


Unfit for mine owne purposes. 
Des. Well, do your discretion. Exit Cassio. 40 
Lago. Hah? I like not that. 
Othe/. What dost thou say? 
Lago. Nothing my Lord; or if- I know not what. 
Othe/. Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 
Lago. Cassio my Lord? No sure, I cannot thinke it 
That he would steale away so guilty-like, 
Seeing your comming. 
Orb. I do beleeve ’twas he. 
Des. How now my Lord? 
I have bin talking with a Suitor heere, 50 
A man that languishes in your displeasure. 
Orth. Who is’t you meane? 
Des. Why your Lieutenant Cassio: Good my Lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take. 
For if he be not one, that truly loves you, 
That erres in Ignorance, and not in Cunning, 
I have no judgement in an honest face. 
I prythee call him backe. 
Oth. Went he hence now? 60 
Des. I sooth; so humbled, 
That he hath left part of his greefe with mee 
To suffer with him. Good Love, call him backe. 
Othel. Not now (sweet Desdemon) some other time. 
Des. But shall’t be shortly? 
Oth. The sooner (Sweet) for you. 
Des. Shall’t be to night, at Supper? 
Oth. No, not to night. 
Des. To morrow Dinner then? 
Oth. I shall not dine at home: 70 


64. Desdemon: Desdemona-1-3Q.4F. 
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Ill. iii. 59-87] THE TRAGEDIE 


I meete the Captaines at the Cittadell. 
Des. Why then to morrow night, on Tuesday morne, 
On Tuesday noone, or night; on Wensday Morne. 
I prythee name the time, but let it not 
Exceed three dayes. Infaith hee’s penitent: 
And yet his Trespasse, in our common reason 
(Save that they say the warres must make example) 
Out of her best, is not almost a fault 
T’encurre a private checke. When shall he come? 
Tell me Orhe//o. I wonder in my Soule 80 
What you would aske me, that I should deny, 
Or stand so mam’ring! on? What? Michael Cassio, 
That came a woing wirh you? and so many a time 
(When I have spoke of you dispraisingly) 1 hesitating 
Hath tane your part, to have so much to do 
To bring him in? ‘Trust me, I could do much. 
Oth. Prythee no more; Let him come when he will: 
I will deny thee nothing. 
Des. Why, this is not a Boone: 
Tis as I should entreate you weare your Gloves, go 
Or feede on nourishing dishes, or keepe you warme, 
Or sue to you, to do a peculiar profit 
To your owne person. Nay, when I have a suite 
Wherein-I meane to touch your Love indeed, 
It shall be full of poize, and difficult waight, 
And fearefull to be granted. 
Orh. I will deny thee nothing. 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to my selfe. 
Des. Shall Ideny you? No: farewell my Lord. 100 
Oth, Farewell my Desdemona, Ile come to thee strait. 


72. on: or—Qo. 77. example: examples—Qog. 
78. ber: their-Rowe. 83. wirb: misprint 1F. 
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OF OTHELLO [III. iii, 88-110 


Des. 4milia come; be as your Fancies teach you: 

What ere you be, I am obedient. Exit 
[Desdemona and Emilia). 

Oth. Excellent wretch: Perdition catch my Soule 
But I do love thee: and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come againe. 

Lago. My Noble Lord. 

Orb. What dost thou say, Jago? 

Lago. Did Michael Cassio 
When he woo’d my Lady, know of your love?’ 110 

Oth. He did, from first to last: 
Why dost thou aske? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my Thought, 
No further harme. 

Orth. Why of thy thought, Jago? 

Lago. 1 did not thinke he had bin acquainted with hir. 

Orh. O yes, and went betweene us very oft. 

lago. Indeed? 

Oth, Indeed? indeed. Discern’st thou ought in that? 
Is he not honest? 120 

‘ Tago. Honest, my Lord? 

Oth. Honest? I, Honest. 

Tago. My Lord, for ought I know. 

Orth, What do’st thou thinke? 

lago. Thinke, my Lord? 

Oth. Thinke, my Lord? Alas, thou ecchos’t me; 
As if there were some Monster in thy thought 
Too hideous to be shewne. Thou dost mean somthing: 
I heard thee say even now, thou lik’st not that, 
When Cassio left my wife. What didd’st not like? 130 


109-10, 2 ll. ending lady, love—Qg. 110. he: you-QQ.2-4F. 


111-12. 1 1.—Qg. 
126. Alas, thou ecchos’t me: By heaven, he echoes me—1Q.; 


separate 1._STEEVENS (1793). 127. thy: his—1Q. 
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III. iii. 111-138] THE TRAGEDIE 


And when I told thee, he was of my Counsaile, 
Of my whole course of wooing; thou cried’ st, Indeede? 
And didd’st contract, and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadd’st shut up in thy Braine 
Some horrible Conceite. If thou do’st love me, 
Shew me thy thought. 
Iago. My Lord, you know I love you. 
Orh. I thinke thou do’st: 
And for I know thou’rt full of Love, and Honestie, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’ st them breath, 
Therefore these stops of thine, fright me the more: 141 
For such things in a false disloyall Knave 
Are trickes of Custome: but in a man that’s just, 
They’re close dilations,! working from the heart, 
That Passion cannot rule. laccusations 
Iago. For Michael Cassio, 
I dare be sworne, I thinke that he is honest. 
Ors. I thinke so too. 
Tago. Men should be what they seeme, 149 
Or those that be not, would they might seeme none. 
Orb. Certaine, men should be what they seeme. 
Tago. Why then I thinke Cassio’s an honest man. 
Oth. Nay, yet there’s more in this? 
I prythee speake to me, as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 
Jago. Good my Lord pardon me, 
Though I am bound to every Acte of dutie, 
I am not bound to that: All Slaves are free: 
Utter my ‘Thoughts? Why say, they are vild, and falce? 
As where’s that Palace, whereinto foule things 161 
Sometimes intrude not? Who ha’s that breast so pure, 


132. Of: In-Qg. 159. free: free to-Qg. 162. rhat: a—Qo. 
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OF OTHELLO [III. iti. 139-165 


Wherein uncleanly Apprehensions 
Keepe Leetes,! and Law-dayes, and in Sessions sit 
With meditations lawfull? 1 manor-cour ts 
Oth. Thou do’st conspire against thy Friend ( Iago) 
If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and mak’st his eare 
A stranger to thy Thoughts. 
Lago. 1 do beseech you, 
Though I perchance am vicious in my guesse 170 
(As I confesse it is my Natures plague 
To spy into Abuses, and of my jealousie 
Shapes faults that are not) that your wisedome 
From one, that so imperfectly conceits, 
Would take no notice, nor build your selfe a trouble 
Out of his scattering, and unsure observance: 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my Manhood, Honesty, and Wisedome, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What dost thou meane? 180 
Iago. Good name in Man, & woman (deere my Lord) 
.Is the immediate Jewell of their Soules; 
Who steales my purse, steales trash: 
Tis something, nothing; 
T'was mine, ’tis his, and has bin slave to thousands: 
But he that filches from me my good Name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poore indeed. 
Orh. Ile know thy Thoughts. 189 
Jago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand, 
Nor shall not, whil’st ’tis in my custodie. 
Orth. Ha? 


al 


163. Wherein: But some—QgQ. 164. Sessions: session—QgQ. 
172. of my: oft my—Qg. 173. wisedome: wisdom yet—2-3Q. 
178. and: or—Qg. 183-4. 1 1.-Qa. 


189. Ile: By heaven, I’1l-1Q. 
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{II. iii. 165-194] THE TRAGEDIE 


Iago. Oh, beware my Lord, of jealousie, 

It is the greene-ey’d Monster, which doth mocke 

The meate it feeds on. That Cuckold lives in blisse, 

Who certaine of his Fate, loves not his wronger: 

But oh, what damned minutes tels he ore, 

Who dotes, yet doubts: Suspects, yet soundly loves? 
Oth. O miserie. 199 
Iago. Poore, and Content, is rich, and rich enough, 

But Riches finelesse,! is as poore ‘as Winter, 

To him that ever feares he shall be poore: 1 doundless 

Good Heaven, the Soules of all my Tribe defend 

From Jealousie. 

Oth. Why? why is this? 

Think’st thou, I’ld make a Life of Jealousie; 

To follow still the changes of the Moone 

With fresh suspitions? No: to be once in doubt, 

Is to be resoly’d: Exchange me for a Goat, 

When I shall turne the businesse of my Soule 210 

To such exufflicate,? and blow’d Surmises, 2 inflated 

Matching thy inference. ’Tis not to make me Jealious, 

To say my wife is faire, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of Speech, Sings, Playes, and Dances: 

Where Vertue is, these are more vertuous. 

Nor from mine owne weake merites, will I draw 

The smallest feare, or doubt of her revolt, 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No Jago, 

Ile see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And on the proofe, there is no more but this, 220 

Away at once with Love, or Jealousie. 

Ia. I am glad of this: For now I shall have reason 

To shew the Love and Duty that I beare you 


198. soundly: strongly—Qg. 209. Is: Is once—Qg. 
211. blow’ d: blown—Qg. 214. Dances: dances well—Qg. 
222. this: it-Qg. 
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OF OTHELLO (III. iii. 195-217 


With franker spirit. Therefore (as I am bound) 
Receive it from me. I speake not yet of proofe: 
Looke to your wife, observe her well with Cassia, 
Weare your eyes, thus: not Jealious, nor Secure: 

I would not have your free, and Noble Nature, 

Out of selfe-Bounty,1 be abus’d: Looke too’t: 

I know our Country disposition well: 230 
In Venice, they do let Heaven see the prankes 

‘They dare not shew their Husbands. 

Their best Conscience, linherent kindness 
Is not to leave’t undone, but kept unknowne. 

Oth. Dost thou say so? 

Iago. She did deceive her Father, marrying you, 
And when she seem’d to shake, and feare your lookes, 
She lov’d them most. 

Orh. And so she did. 

Iago. Why go too then: 240 
Shee that so young could give out such a Seeming 
To seele? her Fathers eyes up, close as Oake, 2 close 
‘He thought ’twas Witchcraft. 

But I am much too blame: 
I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. 

Orb, I am bound to thee for ever. 

Tago. I see this hath a little dash’d your Spirits: 

Orh. Not a jot, not a jot. 

Lago. ‘Trust me, I feare it has: 250 
I hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from your Love. 

But I do see y’are moov’d: 


227. eyes: eye (eie)—Qo. 232-3. 1 1.—Qg. 
234. kept: keep’t—2-3Q. 243-4. 1 1.—Qo. 
250. Trust me: I’faith—-1Q. 252. your: my—QQ.2-4F. 
252-3. 1 1.—Qg. 
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III. iii, 218-241] THE TRAGEDIE 


I am to pray you, not to straine my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Then to Suspition. 
Orh. I will not. 
Iago. Should you do so (my Lord) 
My speech should fall into such vilde successe, 
Which my Thoughts aym’d not. 260 
Cassio’s my worthy Friend: 
My Lord, I see y’are mov’d. 
Oth. No, not much mov’d: 
I do not thinke but Desdemona’s honest. 
Iago. Long live she so; 
And long live you to thinke so. 
Oth. And yet how Nature erring from it selfe. 
Iago. 1, there’s the point: 
As (to be bold with you) 
Not to affect many proposed Matches 270 
Of her owne Clime, Complexion, and Degree, 
Whereto we see in all things, Nature tends: 
Foh, one may smel in such, a will most ranke, 
Foule disproportions, ‘Thoughts unnaturall. 
But (pardon me) I do not in position 
Distinctly speake of her, though I may feare 
Her will, recoyling to her better judgement, 
May fal to match you with her Country formes, 
And happily repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell: 280 
If more thou dost perceive, let me know more: 
Set on thy wife to observe. 

Leave me Jago. 
Tago. [ Going| My Lord, I take my leave. 


260. Which: As—Qg. aym’d: aim-Qg. not: not at—Qo. 
260-1. 1 1.—Qg. 265-6. 1 1.-Qog. 268-9. 1 1.-Qg. 
274. disproportions: disproportion—Qo. 282-3. 1 1.—Rowe. 
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OF OTHELLO [IIL. iii. 242-269 


Othel. Why did I marry? 

This honest Creature (doubtlesse) 

Sees, and knowes more, much more then he unfolds. 
Tago. | Returning| My Lord, I would I might intreat 

your Honor 

To scan this thing no farther: Leave it to time, 

Although ’tis fit that Cassio have his Place; 290 

For sure he filles it up with great Ability; 

Yet if you please, to him off a-while: 

You shall by that perceive him, and his meanes: 

Note if your Lady straine his Entertainment 

With any strong, or vehement importunitie, 

Much will be seene in that: In the meane time, 

Let me be thought too busie in my feares, 

(As worthy cause I have to feare I am) 

And hold her free, I do beseech your Honor. 
Oth. Feare not my government. 300 
Iago. I once more take my leave. Exit. 
Oth. 'This Fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 

And knowes all Quantities with a learn’d Spirit 

Of humane dealings. If I do prove her Haggard,! 

Though that her Jesses? were my deere heart-strings, 

T’ld whistle her off, and let her downe the winde 

To prey at Fortune. Haply, for I am blacke, 

And have not those soft parts of Conversation 

That Chamberers? have: Or for I am declin’d 

Into the vale of yeares (yet that’s not much) 310 

Shee’s gone. I am abus’d, and my releefe 

Must be to loath her. Oh Curse of Marriage! 

That we can call these delicate Creatures ours, 

lqwild hawk 2 hawk-straps 3 effeminate men 


285-6. 1 1.—Qo. 290. Although ’tis: Though it be-1Q. 
292. to him: to hold him-Qg. 303. Quantities; qualities—1Q. 
304. humane: human—Rowe. 
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III. iii. 270-293 | THE TRAGEDIE 


And not their Appetites? I had rather be a Toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a Dungeon, 

Then keepe a corner in the thing I love 

For others uses. Yet ’tis the plague to Great-ones, 
Prerogativ’d are they lesse then the Base, 

Tis destiny unshunnable, like death: 

Even then, this forked plague is Fated to us, 320 
When we do quicken. Looke where she comes: 


Enter Desdemona and Ai milia. 


If she be false, Heaven mock’d it selfe: 

Tle not beleeve’t. 

Des. How now, my deere Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous Islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 

Oth. I am too blame. 

Des. Why do you speake so faintly? 

Are you not well? 330 
Oth. I have a paine upon my Forehead, heere. 
Des. Why that’s with watching, ’twill away againe. 

Let me but binde it hard, within this houre 

It will be well. 

Oth. Your Napkin! is too little: 1 handkerchief 
[He-puts the handkerchief from him; and it drops. | 
Let it alone: Come, Ile go in with you. Exit 
[ Othello and Desdemona}. 

Des. Tam very sorry that you are not well. 

Aimil, 1 am glad I have found this Napkin: 

This was her first remembrance from the Moore, 

My wayward Husband hath a hundred times 340 

Woo’d me to steale it. But she so loves the Token, 


317. to: of-Qg. 321. Looke where she: Desdemona—Qo. 
323. Heaven mock’d: O, then heaven mocks—Qg. 
332. Why: Faith-1Q. 
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OF OTHELLO [III. iii. 294-318 


(For he conjur’d her, she should ever keepe it) 

That she reserves it evermore about her, 

To kisse, and talke too. Ile have the worke tane out,! 
And giv’t Jago: what he will do with it 1 copied 
Heaven knowes, not I: 

I nothing, but to please his Fantasie. 


Enter Lago. 


Iago. How now? What do you heere alone? 
#mil. Do not you chide: I have a thing for you. 
Tago. You have a thing for me? 351 
It is a common thing 
Aimil. Hah? 
Tago. To have a foolish wife. 
Aimil, Oh, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that same Handkerchiefe. 
Jago. What Handkerchiefe? 
4Gmil, What Handkerchiefe? 
Why that the Moore first gave to Desdemona, 
‘That which so often you did bid me steale. 360 
Jago. Hast stolne it from her? 
Ai mil. No: but she let it drop by negligence, 
And to th’advantage, I being heere, took’t up: 
Looke, heere ’ tis. 
Tago. A good wench, give it me. 
Ai mil, What will you do with’t, that you have bene 
so earnest to have me filch it? 

Lago. | Snatching it] Why, what is that to you? 
Aimil, Vf it be not for some purpose of import, 
Giv’t me againe. Poore Lady, shee’] run mad 370 

When she shall lacke it. 


351. You have: out—Qg. 351-2. 1 1.-Qo. 
362. Wo: but: No, ’faith—Qo. 
366-8. new |. at To have~THEoBatp. 
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III. ii. 319-346] THE TRAGEDIE 


Iago. Be not acknowne! on’t: show no knowledge 
I have use for it. Go, leave me. Exit 4 mil, 
I will in Cassio’s Lodging loose this Napkin, 
And let him finde it. Trifles light as ayre, 
Are to the jealious, confirmations strong, 
As proofes of holy Writ. This may do something. 
The Moore already changes with my poyson: 
Dangerous conceites, are in their Natures poysons, 
Which at the first are scarse found to distaste: 380 
But with a little acte upon the blood, 
Burne like the Mines of Sulphure. I did say so. 


Enter Othello. 


Looke where he comes: Not Poppy, nor Mandragora,? 
Nor all the drowsie Syrrups of the world - 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweete sleepe 
Which thou owd’st yesterday. 2 mandrake 
Oth. Ha, ha, false to mee? 
Tago. Why how now Generall? No more of that. 
Orb. Avant, be gone: Thou hast set me on the Racke: 
I sweare ’tis better to be much abus’d, 391 
Then but to know’t a little. 
Iago. How now, my Lord? 
Orth. What sense had I, in her stolne houres of Lust? 
I saw’t not, thought it not: it harm’d not me: 
I slept the next night well, fed well, was free, and merrie. 
I found not Cassio’s kisses on her Lippes: 
He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolne, 
Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
Jago. I am sorry to heare this? 400 
Orb. I had beene happy, if the generall Campe, 
Pyoners and all, had tasted her sweet Body, ~ 


372-3. new 1. at Go—CaPELL. 394. in: of-Qg. 
396. fed well: out—Qo. = 
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OF OTHELLO [II iti. 347-375 


So I had nothing knowne. Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the Tranquill minde; farewell Content; 
Farewell the plumed Troopes, and the bigge Warres, 
That makes Ambition, Vertue! Oh farewell; 
Farewell the neighing Steed, and the shrill Trumpe, 
The Spirit-stirring Drum, th’ Eare-piercing Fife, 
The Royall Banner, and all Qualitie, 
Pride, Pompe, and Circumstance of glorious Warre: 410 
And O you mortall Engines, whose rude throates 
Th’immortall Joves dread Clamours, counterfet, 
Farewell: Othe//o’s Occupation’s gone. 
Iago. Is’t possible, my Lord? 
Ozé, Villaine, be sure thou prove my Love a Whore; 
Be sure of it: Give me the Occular proofe, 
Or by the worth of mine eternall Soule, 
Thou had’st bin bejter have bin borne a Dog 
Then answer my wak’d wrath. 
Lago. Is’t come to this? 420 
Oth. Make me to see’t: or (at the least) so prove it, 


.That the probation beare no Hindge, nor Loope, 


To hang a doubt on: ‘Or woe upon thy life. 
Iago. My Noble Lord. 
Orh. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: Abandon all remorse 
On Horrors head, Horrors accumulate: 
Do deeds to make Heaven weepe, all Earth amaz’d; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation adde, 
Greater then that. 430 
Iago. O Grace! O Heaven forgive me! 
Are you a Man? Have you a Soule? or Sense? 
God buy you: take mine Office. Oh wretched Foole, 


4.05. Troopes: troop—Qo. 406. makes: make-2-4F, 
417. mine: man’s—1Q. 418. bejter: misprint 1F. 
433. Suy: be wi’—Rowe. 
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IIL. iii. 376-403] THE TRAGEDIE 


That lov’st to make thine Honesty, a Vice! 
Oh monstrous world! Take note, take note (O World) 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. 
I thanke you for this profit, and from hence 
Tle love no Friend, sith Love breeds such offence. 

Oth. Nay stay: thou should’st be honest. 

Iago. I should be wise; for Honestie’s a Foole, 440 
And looses that it workes for. 

Orh. By the World, 
I thinke my Wife be honest, and thinke she is not: 
I thinke that thou art just, and thinke thou art not: 
Ile have some proofe. My name that was as fresh 
As Dians Visage, is now begrim’d and blacke 
As mine owne face. If there be Cords, or Knives, 
Poyson, or Fire, or suffocating streames, 
Tle not indure it. _ Would I were satisfied. 

Iago. | see you are eaten up with Passion: 450 
I do repent me, that I put it to you. 
You would be satisfied? 

Oth, Would? Nay, and I will. 

Jago. And may: but how? How satisfied, my Lord? 
Would you the super-vision grossely gape on? 
Behold her top’d? 

Oth. Death, and damnation. Oh! 

Lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I thinke, 
To bring them to that Prospect: Damne them then, 
If ever mortall eyes do see them boulster 460 
More then their owne. What then? How then? 
What shall I say? Where’s Satisfaction? 
It is impossible you should see this, 1 fecherous 
Were they as primel as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes, 


434. ov’ st: livest—Qo. 445. My: Her—Qg. 
450. see you: see, sir, you-Qo. 453. and: out—Qo. 
455. super-vision: supervisor—1Q, 
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As salt as Wolves in pride,! and Fooles as grosse 
As Ignorance, made drunke. But yet, I say, 1 heat 
If imputation, and strong circumstances, 
Which leade directly to the doore of Truth, 
Will give you satisfaction, you might have’t. 
Oth. Give me a living? reason she’s disloyall. 470 
Lago. I do not like the Office. 2 valid 
But sith? I am entred in this cause so farre 
(Prick’d too’t by foolish Honesty, and Love) 
I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately, 3 since 
And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not sleepe. There are a kinde of men, 
So loose of Soule, that in their sleepes will mutter 
Their Affayres: one of this kinde is Cassio: 
In sleepe I heard him say, sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our Loves, 480 
And then (Sir) would he gripe, and wring my hand: 
Cry, oh sweet Creature: then kisse me hard, 
As if he pluckt up kisses by the rootes, 
That grew upon my lippes, laid his Leg ore my Thigh, 
And sigh, and kisse, and then cry cursed Fate, 
That gave thee to the Moore. 
Orth. O monstrous! monstrous! 
lago. Nay, this was but his Dreame. 
Orh. But this denoted a fore-gone conclusion, 
> Tis ashrew’d doubt, though it be but a Dreame. 490 
Iago. And this may helpe to thicken other proofes, 
That do demonstrate thinly. 


469. might: may—Qo. 

476-8. 4 ll. ending sleep, soul, affairs, Cassio—Porz. 
482. then: and then—Qg. 

484. laid: then laid—Qg. ore: Over—QgQ. 

484-6. 3 ll. ending leg, then, Moor—Qg. 

485. sigh .. kisse .. cry: sigh’d .. kiss’d .. cried—Qg. 
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IIL. iii, 431-458] THE TRAGEDIE 


Oth. Ile teare her all to peeces. 

Iago. Nay yet be wise; yet we see nothing done, 
She may be honest yet: Tell me but this, 
Have you not sometimes seene a Handkerchiefe 
Spotted with Strawberries, in your wives hand? 

Oth. I gave her such a one: ’twas my first gift. 
Iago. I know not that: but such a Handkerchiefe 
(1 am sure it was your wives) did I to day 500 

See Cassio wipe his Beard with. 
Orh. If it be that. 
Jago. If it be that, or any, it was hers. 
It speakes against her with the other proofes. 
Orhe/. O that the Slave had forty thousand lives: 
One is too poore, too weake for my revenge. 
Now do I see ’tis true. Looke heere Jago, 
All my fond love thus do I blow to Heaven. ’'Tis gone. 
Arise blacke vengeance, from the hollow hell, 509 
Yeeld up (O Love) thy Crowne, and hearted Throne 
To tyrannous Hate. Swell bosome with thy fraught,1 
For ’tis of Aspickes tongues. 1 burden 
Jago. Yet be content. 
Orth. Oh blood, blood, blood. 
Tago. Patience I say: your minde may change. 
Oth: Never Jago. Like to the Ponticke Sea, 
Whose Icie Current, and compulsive course, 
Nev’r keepes retyring ebbe, but keepes due on 
To the Proponticke, and the Hellespont: 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace 520 
Shall nev’r looke backe, nev’r ebbe to humble Love, 


494. yet: but—Qg. 503. it: that-Matong, 
508. ° Tis gone: separate 1.—Porr. 

509. bell: cell—Qg. 

515. minde: mind perhaps—Qg. 

518. keepes: feels—Qg. 
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Till that a capeable,1 and wide Revenge 1 ample 


" Swallow them up. Now by yond Marble Heaven, 


[ Kueels.| In the due reverence of a Sacred vow, 
I heere engage my words. 
Lago. Do not rise yet: 
[ Kuee/s.] Witnesse you ever-burning Lights above, 


You Elements, that clip? us round about, 2 inclose 
Witnesse that heere Jago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 530 


To wrong’d Orhelo’s Service. Let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 
What bloody businesse ever. [They rise.] - 
Orb. I greet thy love, 
Not with vaine thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 
And will upon the instant put thee too’t. 
Within these three dayes let me heare thee say, 
That Cassio’s not alive. 
Iago. My Friend is dead: 
’'Tis done at your Request. 
But let her live. 
Oth. Damne her lewde Minx: 
O damne her, damne her. 
Come go with me a-part, I will withdraw 
To furnish me with some swift meanes of death 
For the faire Divell. 
Now art thou my Lieutenant. 
Jago. I am your owne for ever. Exeunt. 


540 


539-40. 1 1.—CapEct. 542-3. 1 1.—Qo. 
543. damne her: out-Qo, 546-7. 1 1.—Qo. 
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Scena Quarta. 
[ Before the castle. | 


Enter Desdemona, Aimilia, and Clown. 


Des. Do you know Sirrah, where Lieutenant Cassio, 


lyes? 

Clow. I dare not say he lies any where. 

Des. Why man? 

Clo. He’sa Soldier, and for me to say a Souldier lyes, 
’tis stabbing. 

Des. Go too: where lodges he? 9 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tel you where 
I lye. 

ie Can any thing be made of this? 

Clo. I know not where he lodges, and for mee to de- 
vise a lodging, and say he lies heere, or he lies there, were 
to lye in mine owne throat. 

Des. Can you enquire him out? and be edified by re- 
port? 

Clo. I will Catechize the world for him, that is, make 
Questions, and by them answer, I 

Des. Seeke him, bidde him come hither: tell him, I 
have mooy’d my Lord on his behalfe, and hope all will 
be well. 

Clo. 'To do this, is within the compasse of mans Wit, 
and therefore I will attempt the doing it. Exit Ch. 

Des. Where should I loose the Handkerchiefe, - 
milia? 

Aimil, 1 know not Madam. 

Des. Beleeve me, I had rather have lost my purse 


8. *tis: is—Qo. 25. the: that—Qo. 
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OF OTHELLO [IIl. iv. 26-49 
Full of Cruzadoes.!1 And but my Noble Moore 


Is true of minde, and made of no such basenesse, 30 
As jealious Creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. 1 Portuguese coin 
mil. Is he not jealious? 
Des. Who, he? I thinke the Sun where he was borne, 
Drew all such humors from him. 
Emil, Looke where he comes. 


Enter Othello. 


Des. I will not leave him now, till Cassio be 
Call’d to him. How is’t with you, my Lord? 39 

Oth. Well my good Lady. [Aside] Oh hardnes 
to dissemble! | How do you, Desdemona? 

Des. Well, my good Lord. 

Orb. Give me your hand. 
This hand is moist, my Lady. 

Des. It hath felt no age, nor knowne no sorrow. 

Orh. This argues fruitfulnesse, and liberall heart: 
Hot, hot, and moyst This hand of yours requires 
A sequester? from Liberty: Fasting, and Prayer, 
Much Castigation, Exercise devout, | *seguestration 
For heere’s a yong, and sweating Divell heere 50 
That commonly rebels: ’'Tis a good hand, 
A franke one. 

Des. You may (indeed) say so: 
For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Orh. Aliberall hand. The hearts of old, gave hands: 
But our new Heraldry is hands, not hearts. 

Des. I cannot speake of this: 
Come, now your promise. 


Orth. What promise, Chucke? 59 
38. new ]. at Be-Srrrvens (1793). Mek otis iy eto, 
45. bath: yet hath-Rowe. 57-8. 1 1.-Qg. 
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III. iv. 50-76] THE TRAGEDIE 


Des. I have sent to bid Cassio come speake with you. 

Orth. I have a salt and sorry Rhewme offends me: 
Lend me thy Handkerchiefe. 

Des. Heere my Lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

Des. I have it not about me. 

Ozh. Not? 

Des. No indeed, my Lord. 

Oth. 'That’s a fault: That Handkerchiefe 
Did an Agyptian to my Mother give: 
She was a Charmer, and could almost read 70 
The thoughts of people. Shetold her, while she kept it, 
”T would make her Amiable, and subdue my Father 
Intirely to her love: But if she lost it, 
Or made a Guift of it, my Fathers eye 
Should hold her loathed, and his Spirits should hunt 
After new Fancies. She dying, gave it me, 
And bid me (when my Fate would have me Wiv’d) 
To give it her. I did so; and take heede on’t, 
Make it a Darling, like your precious eye: 
To loose’t, or give’t away, were such perdition, 80 
As nothing else could match. 

Des, Is’t possible? 

Orh.. Tis true: There’s Magicke in the web of it: 
A Syéil/ that had numbred in the world 
The Sun to course, two hundred compasses, 
In her Prophetticke furie sow’d the Worke: 
‘The Wormes were hallowed, that did breede the Silke, 
And it was dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfull 
Consery’d of Maidens hearts. 

Des. Indeed? Is’t true? go 

Oth. Most veritable, therefore looke too’t well. 


68. That Handkerchiefe: separate 1.—STEEVENS (1793). 
77. Wiv d: wive-Qo. 
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Des. Then would to Heaven, that I had never seene’ t? 
Orh. Ha? wherefore? 
Des. Why do you speake so startingly, and rash? 
Orh. Is’t lost? Is’t gon? Speak, is’t out o’th’ way? 
Des. Blesse us. 
Oth. Say you? 
Des. It is not lost: but what and if it were? 
Oth. How? 
Des. I say it is not lost. 100 
Oth. Fetcht, let me see’t. 
Des. Why so I can: but I will not now: 
This is a tricke to put me from my suite, 
Pray you let Cassio be receiv’d againe. 
Oth. Fetch me the Handkerchiefe, 
My minde mis-gives. 
Des. Come, come: you’] never meete a more suffici- 
ent man. 
Oth. The Handkerchiefe. 
[ Des. I pray talk me of Cassio. 
_ Oth, The handkercher. | 
Des. A man that all his time 110 
Hath founded his good Fortunes on your love; 
Shar’d dangers with you. 
Orth. The Handkerchiefe. 
Des. Insooth, you are too blame. 
Orth. Away. Exit Othelh. 
Aimil, Is not this man jealious? 
Des. I nev’r saw this before. 
Sure, there’s some wonder in this Handkerchikfe, 


I am most unhappy in the losse of it. 11g 
92. Heaven: God—Qo. 96. Blesse: Heaven bless—1Q. 
102. can: but: can, sir, but—Qog. 105-6. 1 1.—Qg. 


107-8. verse, 2 ll. ending come, man—CapELt,. 
109-10. bracketed ].-1Q. #118. Handkerchikfe: misprint 1F. 
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Ill. iv. 103-129] = + ‘THE TRAGEDIE 


A mil. ’'Tis not a yeare or two shewes us a man: 
They are all but Stomackes, and we all but Food, 
They eate us hungerly, and when they are full 
They belch us. 


Enter Tago, and Cassio. 


Looke you, Cassio and my Husband. 
Iago. There is no other way: ’tis she must doo’t: 
And loe the happinesse: go, and importune her. 
Des. How now (good Cassio) what’s the newes with 
your 129 
Cassio. Madam, my former suite. I do beseech you, 
That by your vertuous meanes, I may againe 
Exist, and be a member of his love, 
Whom I, with all the Office of my heart 
Intirely honour, I would not be delayd. 
If my offence, be of such mortall kinde, 
That nor my Service past, nor present Sorrowes, 
Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 
Can ransome me into his love againe, 
But to know so, must be my benefit: 
So shall I cloath me in a forc’d content, 140 
And shut my selfe up in some other course 
To Fortunes Almes. 
‘Des. Alas (thrice-gentle Cassio) 1 pleading 
My Advocation! is not now in Tune; 
My Lord, is not my Lord; nor should I know him, 
Were he in Favour, as in Humour alter’d. 
So helpe me every spirit sanctified, 
As I have spoken for you all my best, 
And stood within the blanke? of his displeasure 2am 
For my free speech. You must awhile be patient: 


123, 125. 1 1.-Qg. td 
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What I can do, I will: and more I will 151 
Then for my selfe, I dare. Let that suffice you. 
Lago. Is my Lord angry? 
Emil, He went hence but now: 
And certainly in strange unquietnesse. 
Lago. Can he be angry? I have seene the Cannon 
When it hath blowne his Rankes into the Ayre, 
And like the Divell from his very Arme 
Puff’t his owne Brother: And is he angry? 

Something of moment then: I will go meet him, 160 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. Exit 
Des. I prythee do so. Something sure of State, 

Either from Venice, or some unhatch’d! practise 
Made demonstrable heere in Cyprus, to him, 
Hath pudled his cleare Spirit: and in such cases, 
Mens Natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. Tis even so. 
For let our finger ake, and it endues lyndisclosed 
Our other healthfull members, even to a sense 
Of paine. Nay, we must thinke men are not Gods, 
Nor of them looke for such observancie 171 
As fits the Bridall. Beshrew me much, mi/ia, 
I was (unhandsome Warrior, as I am) 
Arraigning his unkindnesse with my soule: 
But now I finde, I had suborn’d the Witnesse, 
And he’s Indited falsely. 
Aimil. Pray heaven it bee 
State matters, as you thinke, and no Conception, 
Nor no Jealious Toy, concerning you 
Des. Alas the day, I never gave him cause. 180 
Zé mil, But Jealious soules will not be answer’d so; 


159. is be: can he be—Qg. 169. a: that—Qg. 
171. observancie: observances—QQ. 172. fits: fit-Matone, 
177-9. 3 ll. ending think, toy, you-Qg. 
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III. iv. 160-186] THE TRAGEDIE 


They are not ever jealious for the cause, 
But jealious, for they’re jealious. It is a Monster 
Begot upon it selfe, borne on it selfe. 
Des. Heaven keepe the Monster from Orhe//o’s mind. 
AGmil, Lady, Amen. 
Des. Iwill go seeke him. Cassio, walke heere about: 
If I doe finde him fit, Ile move your suite, 
And seeke to effect it to my uttermost. Exit 
Cas. I humbly thanke your Ladyship. 190 


Enter Bianca. 


Bian. Save you (Friend Cassio.) 
Cassio. What make you from home? 
How is’t with you, my most faire Bianca? 

Indeed (sweet Love) I was comming to your house. 
Bian. And I was going to your Lodging, Cassio. 
What? keepe a weeke away? Seven dayes, and Nights? 

Eight score eight houres? And Lovers absent howres 
More tedious then the Diall, eight score times? 
Oh weary reck’ ning. 200 

Cassio. Pardon me, Bianca: 
I have this while with leaden thoughts beene prest, 
But I shall in a more continuate time 
Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca 

[Giving her Desdemona’s handkerchief. | 

‘Take me this worke out. 

Bianca. Oh Cassio, whence came this? 
‘This is some ‘Token from a newer Friend, 
To the felt-Absence: now I feele a Cause: 
Is’?t come to this? Well, well. 

Cassio. Go too, woman: 210 
‘Throw your vilde gesses in the Divels teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealious now, 
‘That this is from some Mistris, some remembrance; 
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No, in good troth Bianca. 
Bian. Why, who’s is it? 
Cassio. I know not neither: 
I found it in my Chamber, 
I like the worke well; Ere it be demanded 
(As like enough it will) I would have it coppied: 
Take it, and doo’t, and leave me for this time. 220 
Bian. Leave you? Wherefore? 
Cassio. I do attend heere on the Generall, © 
And thinke it no addition nor my wish 
To have him see me woman’d. 
Bian. Why, I ptay you? 
Cassio. Not that I love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you bring me on the way a little, 
And say, if I shall see you soone at night? 

Cassio. ’'Tis but a little way that I can bring you, 
For I attend heere: But Ile see you soone. 231 
Bian. ’'Tis very good: I must be circumstance’ d. 

Exeunt omnes. 


Actus Quartus. Scena Prima. 
[Scene i. Cyprus. Before the castle.] 


Enter Othello, and Iago. 


Tago. Will you thinke so? 

Oth. Thinke so, Lago? 

Lago. What, to kisse in private? 

Orh. An unauthoriz’d kisse? 

Iago. Or to be naked with her Friend in bed, 


216. neither: sweet—Qo. 216-17. 1 J.—Qo. 
219. I would: Vd (I'de)-Qo. 225. ptay: misprint 1F, 
3-6. 2 Il. ending what, kiss—CareLt. 
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An houre, or more, not meaning any harme? 

Oth. Naked in bed (Jago) and not meane harme? 
It is hypocrisie against the Divell: 10 
They that meane vertuously, and yet do so, 

The Divell their vertue tempts, and they tempt Heaven. 

Iago. If they do nothing, ’tis a Veniall slip: 

But if I give my wife a Handkerchiefe. 

Oth. What then? 

Iago. Why then ’tis hers (my Lord) and being hers, 
She may (I thinke) bestow’t on any man. 

Oth. She is Protectresse of her honor too: 

May she give that? 

Jago. Her honor is an Essence that’s not seene, 20 
They have it very oft, that have it not. 

But for the Handkerchiefe. 

Orbe. By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it: 
Thou saidst (oh, it comes ore my memorie, 

As doth the Raven o’re the infectious house: 
Boading to all) he had my Hanikerchiefe. 

Tago. I: what of that? 

Othe. That’s not so good now. 

Jag. What if I had said, I had seene him do you wrong? 
Or heard him say (as Knaves be such abroad, 30 
Who having by their owne importunate suit, 

Or voluntary dotage of some Mistris, : 
Convinced or supply’d them, cannot chuse 
But they must blab. ) 

Oth. Hath he said any thing? 

Iago. He hath (my Lord) but be you wel assur’d, 
No more then he’le un-sweare. 

Oth. What hath he said? 

Iago. Why, that he did: I know not what he did. 


13. If: So—-Qg. 25. infectious: infected—Qo. 
27-9. 2 ll. ending What, wrong—Dyce. 39. Why: ’Faith-1Q. 
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OF OTHELLO [V2.3 33259 
Othe. What? What? 40 
Tago. Lye. 


Orth. With her? 

Jago. With her? On her: what you will. 

Othe. Lye with her? lye on her? We say lye on her, 
when they be-lye-her. Lye with her: that’s fullsome: 
Handkerchiefe: Confessions: Handkerchiefe. 'To con- 
fesse, and be hang’d for his labour. First, to be hang’d, 
and then to confesse: I tremble at it. Nature would not 
invest her selfe in such shadowing passion, without some 
Tustruction. It is not words that shakes me thus, (pish) 
Noses, Eares, and Lippes: is’t possible. Confesse? Hand- 
kerchiefe? O divell. Falls in a Traunce. 52 

Iago. Worke on, 

My Medicine workes. Thus credulous Fooles are caught, 
And many worthy, and chast Dames even thus, 

(All guiltlesse)) meete reproach: what hoa? My Lord? 
My Lord, I say: Orhelh. 


Enter Cassio. 


How now Copssio? 
Cas. What’s the matter? 60 
Tago. My Lord is falne into an Epilepsie, 
This is his second Fit: he had one yesterday. 
Cas. Rub him about the Temples. 
Iago. The Lethargie must have his quyet course: 
If not, he foames at mouth: and by and by 
Breakes out to savage madnesse. Looke, he stirres: 
Do you withdraw your selfe a little while, 
He will recover straight: when he is gone, 


I would on great occasion, speake with you. 
[ Exit Cassio. | 


50. Lustruction: misprint 1F. 54. workes: work—Qg. 
59- Cvssio: misprint 1F. 63. 1. ends No, forbear, given to Jago—Qo. 
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IV. i. 60-89] THE TRAGEDIE 


How is it General? Have you not hurt your head? 70 
Othe. Dost thou mocke me? 
Tago. I mocke you not, by Heaven: 


_ Would you would beare your Fortune like a Man. 


~ Othe. A Horned man’s a Monster, and a Beast. 
Iago. Ther’s many a Beast then in a populous Citty, 
And many a civill Monster. 
Othe. Did he confesse it? 
Iago. Good Sir, be a man: 
Thinke every bearded fellow that’s but yoak’d 
May draw with you. There’s Millions now alive, 80 
That nightly lye in those unproper beds, 
Which they dare sweare peculiar. Your case is better. 
Oh, ’tis the spight of hell, the Fiends Arch-mock, 
To lip a wanton in a secure Cowch; 
And to suppose her chast. No, let me know, 
And knowing what I am, I know what she shallbe. 
Orh. Oh, thou art wise: ’tis certaine. 
Tago. Stand you a while apart, 
Confine your selfe but in a patient List, 
Whil’st you were heere, o’re-whelmed with your griefe- 
(A passion most resulting such a man) gt 
Cassio came hither. I shifted him away, 
And layd good scuses upon your Extasie, 
Bad him anon returne: and heere speake with me, 
The which he promis’d. Do but encave! your selfe, 
And marke the Fleeres, the Gybes, and notable Scornes 
That dwell in every Region of his face. 1 hide 
For I will make him tell the Tale anew; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is againe to cope your wife. 100 
I say, but marke his gesture: marry Patience, 
Or I shall say y’are all in all in Spleene, 


72. you not: you! no—Qo. 93. scuses: scuse-QQ. 
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And nothing of a man. 

Othe. Do’st thou heare, Jago, 
I will be found most cunning in my Patience: 
But (do’st thou heare) most bloody. 

Lago. 'That’s not amisse, 
But yet keepe time in all: will you withdraw? 

[ Othello retires. ] 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 
A Huswife, that by selling her desires 110 
Buyes her selfe Bread, and Cloath. It is a Creature 
That dotes on Cassio, (as ’tis the Strumpets plague 
To be-guile many, and be be-guil’d by one) 
He, when he heares of her, cannot restraine 
From the excesse of Laughter. Heere he comes. 


Enter Cassio. 


As he shall smile, Othe//o shall go mad: 
And his unbookish Jelousie must conserve 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviours 
Quite in the wrong. How do you Lieutenant? 120 
Cas. The worser, that you give me the addition,! 
Whose want even killes me. 1 title 
Lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure on’t: 
Now, [ Speaking /ower | if this Suit lay in Bianca’ s dowre, 
How quickely should you speed? 
Cas. Alas poore Caitiffe. 
Oth. Looke how he laughes already. 
Iago. I never knew woman love man so. 
Cas. Alas poore Rogue, I thinke indeed she loves me. 
Oth. Now he denies it faintly: and laughes it out. 


111. Cloath: clothes—Qg. 114. restraine: refrain—Qg. 
118. conserve: construe—RoweE. 

119. behaviours: behaviour—Qo. 120. you: you now—Qa. 
124. dowre: power—Qo. 129. indeed: i’faith-1Q. 
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Iago. Do you heare Cassio? 130 
Oth. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o’re: go too, well said, well said. 
Iago. She gives it out, that you shall marry her. 
Do you intend it? 
Cas. ia,sha; ha: 

Oth. Do ye triumph, Romaine? do you triumph? 
Cas. I marry. What? A customer;! prythee beare 
Some Charitie to my wit, do not thinke it 1 harlot 
So unwholesome. Ha, ha, ha. 140 

Orb. So, so, so, so: they laugh, that winnes. 

Iago. Why the cry goes, that you marry her. 

Cas. Prythee say true. 

Tago. I am a very Villaine else. 

Oth. Have you scoar’d me? Well. 

Cas. This is the Monkeys owne giving out: 
She is perswaded I will marry her 
Out of her owne love & flattery, not out of my promise. 

Oth. Iago becomes me: now he begins the story. 149 

Cassio. She was heere even now: she haunts me in e- 
very place. I was the other day talking on the Sea- 
banke with certaine Venetians, and thither comes the 
Bauble, and [by this hand she] falls me thus about my 
neck, 

oa Crying oh deere Cassia, as it were: his jesture im- 
ports it. 

Cassio. So hangs, and lolls, and weepes upon me: 
So shakes, and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha. 

Oth. Now he tells how she pluckt him to my Cham- 


137. ye: you—Qo. 138. marry: marry her—Qo. 
138-40. prose—Porr. 141. winnes: win—4F. 
142. Why: ’Faith-1Q. you: you shall—Qog. 3-4F. 

146-8. prose—Qg. 149. becomes: beckons—Qg. 3-4F. 
153. bracketed phrase-rQ. 157. shakes: hales-1-2Q. 
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ber: oh, I see that nose of yours, but not that dogge, I 
shall throw it to. 160 
Cassio. Well, I must leave her companie. 
Lago. Before me: looke where she comes. 


Enter Bianca. 


Cas.’ 'Tis such another Fitchew :!marryaperfum’d one? 
What do you meane by this haunting of me? 1 polecat 

Bian. Let the divell, and his dam haunt you: what 
did you meane by that same Handkerchiefe, you gave 
me even now? I was a fine Foole to take it: I must take 
out the worke? A likely piece of worke, that you should 
finde it in your Chamber, and know not who left it there. 
This is some Minxes token, & I must take out the worke? 
There, give it your Hobbey-horse, wheresoever you had 
it, Ile take out no worke on’t. 173 

Cassio. How now, my sweete Bianca? 
How now? How now? 

Orhe. By Heaven, that should be my Handkerchiefe. 

Bian. If you’le come to supper to night you may, if 
you will not, come when youare next prepar’d for. Exit 

Jago. After her: after her. 

Cas. I must, shee’! rayle in the streets else. 180 

Tago. Will you sup there? 

Cassio. Yes, I intend so. 

Iago. Well, I may chance to see you: for I would ve- 
ry faine speake with you. 

Cas Prythee come: will you? 

Iago. Go too: say no more. Exit Cassio. | 

Oth. [ Advancing] How shall I murther him, Jago. 


170. know not: not know—Qg. 174-5. I 1.—-Qg. 
177. If.. if: An .. an-Qg. 

180. J: Faith I-1Q. streets: street—Qg. 

182. Yes: ’Faith—1Q. 
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IV. i. 180-213] THE TRAGEDIE 


Iago. Did you perceive how he laugh’d at his vice? 

Oth. Oh, Lago. 

Iago. And did you see the Handkerchiefe? 190 

Oth. Was that mine? 

_~ Tago. Yours by this hand: and to see how he prizes 
the foolish woman your wife: she gave it him, and he 

hath giv’n it his whore. 

Orb. I would have him nine yeeres a killing: 

A fine woman, a faire woman, a sweete woman? 

Iago. Nay, you must forget that. 

Othello. I, let her rot and perish, and be damn’d to 
night, for she shall not live. No, my heart is turn’d to 
stone: I strike it, and it hurts my hand. Oh, the world 
hath not a sweeter Creature: she might lye by an Em- 
perours side, and command him ‘Taskes. 202 

Iago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Othe. Hang her, I do but say what she is: so delicate 
with her Needle: an admirable Musitian. Oh she will 
sing the Savagenesse out of a Beare: of so high and plen- 
teous wit, and invention? 

Iago. She s the worse for all this, 

Othe. Oh, a thousand, a thousand times: 

And then of so gentle a condition?!  ‘lirtemper 210 

Iago. I too gentle. 

Othe. Nay that’s certaine: 

But yet the pitty of it, Jago: oh Jago, the pitty of it 
lago. 

Tago. If you are so fond over her iniquitie: give her 
pattent to offend, for if it touch not you, it comes neere 
no body. 

Oth. I will chop her into Messes: Cuckold me? 

Iago. Oh, ’tis foule in her. 


209. thousand, a thousand: thousand thousand—Qg. 
209-10. prose—Qg. 212-13. prose—CAPELL. 
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OF OTHELLO [IV. i. 214-235 


Orh. With mine Officer? 220 

Lago. 'That’s fouler. 

Othe. Get me some poyson, Jago, this night. Ile not 
expostulate with her: least her body and beautie unpro- 
vide my mind againe: this night Jago. 

Lago. Do it not with poyson, strangle her in her bed, 
Even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Orh. Good, good: 

The Justice of it pleases: very good. 

Lago. And for Cassio, let me be his undertaker: 

You shall heare more by midnight. 230 


Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 
Othe. Excellent good: [A trumpet within.| What 


Trumpet is that same? | 
Jago. 1 warrant something from Venice, 
?Tis Lodovico, this, comes from the Duke. 
See, your wife’s with him. 
Lodo. Save you worthy Generall. 
Othe. With all my heart Sir. 
Lod. The Duke, and the Senators of Venice greet you. 
[ Gives him a letter. | 
Orhe. I kisse the Instrument of their pleasures. 
[ Opens the letter, and reads. | 
Des. And what’s the newes, good cozen Lodovico? 
Iago. I am very glad to see you Signior: 241 
Welcome to Cyprus. 
Lod. I thanke you: how do’s Lieutenant Cassio? 
Lago. Lives Sir, 
Des. Cozen, there’s falne betweene him, & my Lord, 


225-6. prose—Qg. 227-8. 1 1.—Qo. 229-30. prose—Qo. 
233. I warrant: out-Qo. Venice: Venice, sure—Qg. 

234. this: out—Qo. comes: Come—QQ. Duke.: Duke: and—Qg. 
234-5. new J. at Come—Qo. 238. the: out—QQ 
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IV. i. 236-259] THE TRAGEDIE 


An unkind breach: but you shall make all well. 

Othe. Are you sure of that? 

Des. My Lord? 

Orbe. [Reads] This faile you not to do, as you 
will 
Lod. ah did not call: he’s busie in the paper, 250 
Is there devision ’twixt my Lord, and Cassio? 

Des. A most unhappy one: I would do much 
T’attone! them, for the love I beare to Cassio. 

Orh. Fire, and brimestone. l reconcile 

Des. My Lord. 

Oth. Are you wise? 

Des. What is he angrie? 

Lod. May be thLetter mov’d him. 

For as I thinke, they do command him home, 
Deputing Cassio in his Government. 260 

Des. ‘Trust me, I am glad on’t. 

Othe. Indeed? 

Des. My Lord? 

Othe. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. Why, sweete Othe//o? 

Othe. [Striking her] Divell. 

Des. I have not deserv’d this. 

Lod. My Lord, this would not be beleev’d in Venice, 
Though I should sweare I saw’t. ’ Tis very much, 
Make her amends: she weepes. 270 

Othe. Oh divell, divell: 

If that the Earth could teeme with womans teares, 
Each drop she falls, would prove a Crocodile: 
Out of my sight. 
Des. I will not stay to offend you. [ Going. | 
Lod. ‘Truely obedient Lady: 


276, Truely: Truly, an—Qg. 
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I do beseech your Lordship call her backe. 
Othe. Mistris. 
Des. My Lord. 
Othe. What would you with her, Sir? 280 
Lod. Who I, my Lord? 
Orhe. I, you did wish, that I would make her turne: 
Sir, she can turne, and turne: and yet go on 
And turne againe. And she can weepe, Sir, weepe. 
And she’s obedient: as you say obedient. 
Very obedient: proceed you in your teares. 
Concerning this Sir, (oh well-painted passion) 
I am commanded home: get you away: 
Tle send for you anon. Sir I obey the Mandate, 
And will returne to Venice. Hence, avaunt: 290 
[ Exit Desdemona. | 
Cassio shall have my Place. And Sir, to night 
I do entreat, that we may sup together. 
You are welcome Sir to Cyprus. 
Goates, and Monkeys. Exit. 
Lod. Is this the Noble Moore, whom our full Senate 
Call all in all sufficient? Is this the Nature 
Whom Passion could not shake? Whose solid vertue 
The shot of Accident, nor dart of Chance 
Could neither graze, nor pierce? 
Jago. He is much chang’d. 300 
Lod. Are his wits safe? Is he not light of Braine? 
Iago. He’s that he is: I may not breath my censure. 
What he might be: if what he might, he is not, 
I would to heaven he were. 
‘Lod. What? Strike his wife? 
Jago. ’ Faith that was not so well: yet would I knew 
That stroke would prove the worst. 


292-3. 1 1-Qo. 
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IV. i. 285-11. 15] THE TRAGEDIE 


Lod. Is it his use? 
Or did the Letters, worke upon his blood, 
And new create his fault? 310 
Tago. Alas, alas: 
It is not honestie in me to speake 
What I have seene, and knowne. You shallobserve him, 
And his owne courses will deonte him so, 
That I may save my speech: do but go after 
And marke how he continues. 
Lod. I am sorry that I am deceiv’d in him. Exeuzt. 


Scena Secunda. 
[A room in the castle.| 
Enter Othello, and Emilia. 


Othe. You have seene nothing then? 

mil, Nor ever heard: nor ever did suspect. 

Othe. Yes, you have seene Cassio, and she together. 

imi. But then I saw no harme: and then I heard, 
Each syllable that breath made up betweene them. 

Othe. What? Did they never whisper? 

mil, Never my Lord. 

Othe. Nor send you out o’th’ way? ike) 

mil, Never. 

Othe. 'To fetch her Fan, her Gloves, her Mask, nor no- 
thing? | 

mil, Never my Lord. 

Orhe. That’s strange. 

mil. I durst (my Lord) to wager, she is honest: 
Lay downe my Soule at stake: If you thinke other, 
Remove your thought. It doth abuse your bosome: 

If any wretch have put this in your head, 


309. his: this—Qo. 314. deonte: denote—Qg.2-4F, 
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Let Heaven requit it with the Serpents curse, 
For if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 20 
There’s no man happy. The purest of their Wives 
Is foule as Slander. 

Othe. Bid her come hither: go. Exit A@milia. 
She saies enough: yet she’s a simple Baud 
That cannot say as much. This is a subtile Whore: 
A Closset Locke and Key of Villanous Secrets, 
And yet she’le kneele, and pray: I have seene her do’t. 


Enter Desdemona, and Emilia. 


Des. My Lord, what is your will? 
Othe. Pray you Chucke come hither. 30 
Des. What is your pleasure? 
Orh. Let me see your eyes: looke in my face. 
Des. What horrible Fancie’s this? 
Orhe.[To Emilia] Some of your Function Mistris: 
Leave Procreants alone, and shut the doore: 
Cough, or cry hem; if any bod ycome: 
Your Mystery, your Mystery: May dispatch. Exit mi. 
Des. Upon my knee, what doth your speech import? 
I understand a Fury in your words. 
[But not the words. ] 
Othe. Why? What art thou? 40 
Des. Your wife my Lord: your true and loyall wife. 
Orhello, Come sweare it: damne thy selfe, least 
being like one of Heaven, the divells themselves should 
feare to ceaze thee. ‘Therefore be double damn’ d: sweare 
thou art honest. 


1g. requit: requite-1Q.2-4F. 30. Pray you: Pray—Qo-: 
31-3. new 1]. at Look—Cape tt. 36. bod ycome: misprint: 1F- 
37. May: nay—QgQ.2-4F. 38. knee: knees—Qo- 


39-40. bracketed 1.—Qg. 
40-6. 5 ll. ending true, thyself—-CarrLt, themselves, damn’d, 
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IV. un. 38-65] THE TRAGEDIE 


Des. Heaven doth truely know it. 
Othe. Heaven truely knowes, that thou art false as hell. 
Des. To whom my Lord? 
With whom? How am I false? 
Othe. Ah Desdemon, away, away, away. 50 
Des. Alas the heavy day: why do you weepe? 
Am I the motive of these teares my Lord? 
If happely you my Father do suspect, 
An Instrument of this your calling backe, 
Lay not your blame on me: if you have lost him, 
I have lost him too. 
Othe. Had it pleas’d Heaven, 
To try me with Afffiction, had they rain’d 
All kind of Sores, and Shames on my bare-head: 
Steep’d me in povertie to the very lippes, 60 
Given to Captivitie, me, and my utmost hopes, 
I should have found in some place of my Soule 
A drop of patience. But alas, to make me 
The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne, 
To point his slow, and moving finger at. 
Yet could I beare that too, well, very well: 
But there where I have garnerd up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or beare no life, 
The Fountaine from the which my currant runnes, 
Or else dries up: to be discarded thence, 70 
Or keepe it as a Cesterne, for foule Toades 
To knot and gender in. Turne thy complexion there: 
Patience, thou young and Rose-lip’d Cherubin, 
I heere looke grim as hell. 
Des. I hope my Noble Lord esteemes me honest. 


48-9. 1 1.-Qo. 50. Ab Desdemon: O Desdemona—Qg. 
56. I: Why I-Qg. 57- Heaven: misprint 1F. 
59. dind: kinds—Qg. 64. The: A-Qog. 
65. and moving: unmoving—Qog. 74. beere: there-THEOBALD, 
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Othe. Oh I, as Sommer Flyes are in the Shambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. Oh thou weed: 
Who art so lovely faire, and smell’st so sweete, 

That the Sense akes at thee, 

Would thou had’st never bin borne. 80 
Des. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed? 
Othe. Was this faire Paper? This most goodly Booke 

Made to write Whore upon? What commited, 

Committed? Oh, thou publicke Commoner, 

I should make very Forges of my cheekes, 

That would to Cynders burne up Modestie, 

Did I but speake thy deedes. What commited? 

Heaven stoppes the Nose at it, and the Moone winks: 

The baudy winde that kisses all it meetes, 


Is hush’d within the hollow Myne of Earth go 
And will not hear’t, What commited? [impudent 
strumpet. | | 


Des. By Heaven you do me wrong. 
Othe. Are not you a Strumpet? 
_ Des. No, as I am a Christian. 
If to preserve this vessell for my Lord, 
From any other foule unlawfull touch 
Be not to be a Strumpet, I am none. 
Othe. What, not a Whore? 
Des. No, as I shall be say’d. 
Othe. Is’t possible? 100 
Des. Oh Heaven forgive us. 
Othe. I cry you mercy then. 
I tooke you for that cunning Whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello. [Raising bis voice.| You 
Mistris, | 


79-80. 1 1.—CapELt. gi. bracketed phrase—Qg. 
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IV. ii, g1-114] THE TRAGEDIE 


Enter Emilia. 


That have the dffice opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keepes the gate of hell. You, you: I you. 

We have done our course: there’s money for your paines: 
I pray you turne the key, and keepe our counsaile. Exit. 
Zémil. Alas, what do’s this Gentleman conceive? 

How do you Madam? how do you my good Lady? 
Des. Faith, halfe a sleepe. 112 
imi. Good Madam, 

What’s the matter with my Lord? 

Des. With who? 

Aemil, Why, with my Lord, Madam? 

Des. Who is thy Lord? 

Aimil, He that is yours, sweet Lady. 

Des. I have none: do not talke to me, mi/ia, 

I cannot weepe: nor answeres have I none, 120 

Bnt what should go by water. Prythee to night, 

Lay on my bed my wedding sheetes, remember, 

And call thy husband hither. 

Aimil, Heere’s a change indeed. Exit. 
Des. ’'Tis meete I should be us’d so: very meete. 
How have I bin behav’d, that he might sticke 
The small’st opinion on my least misuse? 


Enter Iago, and Emilia. 


Iago, What is your pleasure Madam? 
How 1s’t with you? 130 
Des, I cannot tell: those that do teach yong Babes 
Do it with gentle meanes, and easie taskes. 
He might have chid me so: for in good faith 
I am a Child to chiding. 


107. keepes: keep—RoweE. 
120. answeres: answer—QQ. 
129-30. 1 1.—Popr. 


113-14. 1 1.-Qg. 
121. Bvt: misprint 1F, 
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Tago. What is the matter Lady? 

Emil. Alas (Jago) my Lord hath so bewhor’d her, 
Throwne such dispight, and heavy termes upon her 
That true hearts cannot beare it. 

Des. Am I that name, Jago? 

Jago. What name, (faire Lady?) 140 

Des. Such as she said my Lord did say I was. 

Aimil. He call’d her whore: a Begger in his drinke: 
Could not have laid such termes upon his Callet.1 

Iago. Why did he so? 1 Low woman 

Des. I do not know: I am sure I am none such. 

Iago. Do not weepe, do not weepe: alas the day. 

4 mil, Hath she forsooke so many Noble Matches? 
Her Father? And her Country? And her Friends? 
To be call’d Whore? Would it not make one weepe? 

Des. It is my wretched Fortune. 150 

Jago. Beshrew him for’t: 

How comes this Tricke upon him? 

Des. Nay, Heaven doth know. 

4Gmi. 1 will be hang’d, if some eternall Villaine, 
Some busie and insinuating Rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening Slave, to get some Office, 
Have not deyvis’d this Slander: I will be hang’d else. 
Tago. Fie, there is no such man: it is impossible. 
Des. If any such there be, Heaven pardon him. 

AGmil. A halter pardon him: 160 
And hell gnaw his bones. 

Why should he call her Whore? 

Who keepes her companie? 

What Place? What Time? 

What Forme? What liklyhood? 

The Moore’s abus’d by some most villanous Knave, 
138. That: As—Qg. it: out—Qo. 141. said: says—Qo. 
160-1. 1 1.—Qg. 162-3. 1 1.—Qo. 164-5. 1 1.—Qg. 
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Some base notorious Knave, some scurvy Fellow. 

Oh Heavens, that such companions thou’d’st unfold, 
And put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the Rascalls naked through the world, 170 
Even from the East to th’ West. 

Jago. Speake within doore. 

“Emil. Oh fie upon them: some such Squire he was 
That turn’d your wit, the seamy-side without, 
And made you to suspect me with the Moore. 

Iago. You are a Foole: go too. 

Des. Alas Iago, 
What shall I do to win my Lord againe? 
Good Friend, go to him: for by this light of Heaven, 
I know not how I lost him. Heere I kneele: 180 
If ere my will did trespasse ’gainst his Love, 
Either in discourse of thought, or actuall deed, 
Or that mine Eyes, mine Eares, or any Sence 
Delighted them: or any other Forme. 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will, (though he do shake me off 
To beggerly divorcement) Love him deerely, 
Comfort forsweare me. Unkindnesse may do much, 
And his unkindnesse may defeat! my life, 1 destroy 
But never taynt my Love. I cannot say Whore, 190 
It do’s abhorre me now I speake the word, 
To do the Act, that might the addition earne, 
Not the worlds Masse of vanitie could make me. 

Jago. I pray you be content: ’tis but his humour: 
The businesse of the State do’s him offence. 

[And he does chide with you. ] 

Des. If? twere no other. 

Tago. It is but so, I warrant, [Trumpets within. | 
168. Heavens: heaven—Qog. 177. Alas: O good—Qg. 
184. or: in—2-3Q. 195-6. bracketed 1.—Qg. 
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Hearke how these Instruments summon to supper: 

The Messengers of Venice staies the meate, 

Go in, and weepe not: all things shall be well. 200 
Exeunt Desdemona and “Emilia. 


Enter Rodorigo. 


How now Rodorigo? 

Rod. I do not finde 
That thou deal’st justly with me. 

Lago. What in the contrarie? 

Rodori. Every day thou dafts! me with some devise 
Jago, and rather, as it seemes to me now, keep’st from 
me all conveniencie, then suppliest me with the least ad- 
vantage of hope: I will indeed no longer endure it. Nor 
am I yet perswaded to put up in peace, what already I 
have foolishly suffred. 1 puttest me off 212 

lago. Will you heare me Rodorigo? 

Rodori. I have heard too much: and your words and 
Performances are no kin together. 

Jago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rodo. With naught but truth: I have wasted my 
selfe out of my meanes. The Jewels you have had from 
me to deliver Desdemona, would halfe have corrupted a 
Votarist. You have told me she hath receiv’d them, 
and return’d me expectations and comforts of sodaine 
respect, and acquaintance, but I finde none. 222 

lago. Well, go too: very well. 

Rod. Very well, go too: I cannot go too, (man) nor 
’tis not very well. Nay I think itis scurvy: and begin to 
finde my selfe fopt in it. 


199. Staies: stay—KNIGHT. 204-5. 1 1.—Qg. 
207. dafts: daffest-Dyce. 214. J; "Faith I-1Q. and: for—Qg. 
219. deliver: deliver to—Qo. 

226. fopt: fobbed (fobb’d)—Srervens (1778). 
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IV. ii. 198-224] THE TRAGEDIE 


Jago. Very well. 

Rodor. I tell you, ’tis not very well: I will make my 
selfe knowne to Desdemona. If she will returne me my — 
“ Jewels, I will give over my Suit, and repent my unlaw- 
full solicitation. If not, assure your selfe, I will seeke 
satisfaction of you. ——_____ 232 

Jago. You have said now. 

Rodo. J: and said nothing but what I protest intend- 
ment! of doing. 1 intention 

Iago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee: and 
even from this instant do build on thee a better o- 
pinion then ever before: give me thy hand Rodorigo. 
Thou hast taken against me a most just excepti- 
on: but yet I protest I have dealt most directly in thy 
Affaire. 241 

Rod. It hath not appeer’d. 

Tago. I grant indeed it hath not appeer’d: and 
your suspition is not without wit and judgement, 
But Rodorigo, if thou hast that in thee indeed, which 
I have greater reason to beleeve now then ever (I 
meane purpose, Courage, and Valour) this night 
shew it. If thou rhe next night following enjoy not 
Desdemona, take me from this world with Treache- 
rie, and devise Engines for my life. 250 

Rod. Well: what is it? Is it within, reason and com- 
passe? 

Jago. Sir, there is especiall Commission come from 
Venice to depute Cassio in Othello’s place. 

Rod. Isthat true? Why then Orhe//o and Desdemona 
returne againe to Venice. 

Iago. Oh no: he goes into Mauritania and taketh 
away with him the faire Desdemona, unlesse his a- 


248. rhe; misprint 1F. 257. taketh: takes—Qg. 
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bode be lingred heere by some accident. Where- 
in none can be so determinate, as the removing of 
Cassio. 261 

Rod. How do you meane removing him? 

lago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othe/Jo’s 
place: knocking out his braines. 

Rod. And that you would have me to do. 

lago. I: if you dare do your selfe a profit, and a 
right. He sups to night with a Harlotry: and thither 
willl go tohim. He knowesnot yet of his Honourable 
Fortune, if you will watch his going thence (which 
I will fashion to fall out betweene twelve and one) 
you may take him at your pleasure. I will be neere 
to second your Attempt, and he shall fall betweene 
us. Come, stand not amaz’d at it, but go along with 
me: I will shew you such a necessitie in his death, that 
you shall thinke your selfe bound to put it on him. It 
is now high supper time: and the night growes to wast. 
About it. 

Rod. I will heare further reason for this. 278 

Jago. And you shalbe satisfi’d. Exeunt. 


Scena Tertia. 
[ Another room in the castle. | 
Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, A! milia, 
and Attendants. 


Lod. 1 do beseech you Sir, trouble your selfe no further. 
Orth. Oh pardon me: ’twill do me good to walke. 
Lodovi. Madam, good night: I humbly thanke your 
Ladyship. 
262. removing: removing of—Qg. 
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Des. Your Honour is most welcome. 

Oth. Will you walke Sir? Oh Desdemona. 

Des. My Lord. 10 

Othello. Get you to bed on th’instant, I will be re- 
turn’d forthwith: dismisse your Attendant there: look’t 
be done. Exit. 

Des. I will my Lord. 

[ Exeunt Othello, Lodovico, and Attendants. | 

4m. How goes it now? Helookes gentler then he did. 

Des. He saies he will returne incontinent,} 

And hath commanded me to go to bed, 1 immediately 
And bid me to dismisse you. 

Ami. Dismisse me? 

Des. It was his bidding: therefore good milia, 20 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu. 

We must not now displease him. 

mil, 1, would you had never seene him. 

Des. So would not I: my love doth so approve him, 
That even his stubbornesse, his checks, his frownes, 
(Prythee un-pin me) have grace and favour. 

mi. (have laid those Sheetes you bad me on the bed. 

Des. All’s one: good Father, how foolish are our minds? 
If I do die before, prythee shrow’d me 
In one of these same Sheetes. 30 

4 mil. Come, come: you talke. 

Des. My Mother had a Maid call’d Barbarie, 

She was in love: and he she lov’d prov’d mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a Song of Willough, 


9. Ob Desdemona: separate 1.—CAPELL. 17. And: He-Qo. 
23. I, would: I would-1Q.2-4F. 

26. favour: favour in them—Qog. 28. Father: faith-1Q. 
29. before: before thee—Qo.2-4F. 30. these: those—Qo. 


32. Barbarie: Barbara—2-4F. 
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An old thing ’twas: but it express’d her Fortune, - 
And she dy’d singing it. That Song to night, 
Will not go from my mind: I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one side 
And sing it like poore Bradarie: prythee dispatch. 
imi. Shall I go fetch your Night-gowne? 40 
Des. No, un-pin me here, 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
4imil. A very handsome man. 6 
Des. He speakes well. 
mil, I know a Lady in Venice would have walk’d 
barefoot to Palestine for a touch of his nether lip. 


Des. [Singing| The poore Soule sat singing, by a 
Sicamour tree. | 
Sing all a greene Willough: 
Her hand on her bosome her head on her knee, 
Sing Willough, Wiltlough, Wtllough. 50 
The fresh Streames ran by her, and murmur d her moanes 
_ Sing Willough, Se. 

Her salt teares fell from her, and softned the stones, 
Sing Willugh, Sc. (Lay by these) 
[Singing | Willough, Willough. ( Prythee high thee: he’ le 
come anon) | 
[ Singing] Sing all a greene Willough must be my Gar- 
land, | 
Let no body blame him, his scorne I approve. 


39. Brabarie: Barbara—2-4F. 

47. singing: sighing—2Q. 

50. Wellough: misprint 1F. 

52, 61. Willough, Gc.: willow, willow, willow—-2-3Q. 

34. Willough, Gc.: willow, willow, willow—Capzxt. (Lay by 
these): separate 1, above—CaPeLt. 

55- Willough, Willough: out—CaPeELt. 
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IV. iii. 53-79] THE TRAGEDIE 


(Nay that’s not next. Harke, who is’t that knocks? 
Ze mil. It?s the wind. 
Des. [Singing] I call’d my Love false Love: but 
what said he then? | 60 
Sing Willough, Se. 


If I court mol women, you le couch with mo men. 1 more 


So get thee gone, good night: mine eyes do itch: 
Doth that boade weeping? 

Aimil, ’'Tis neyther heere, nor there: 

Des. Uhave hearditsaidso. O these Men, these men! 
Do’st thou in conscience thinke (tell me mi/ia) 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such grosse kinde? 

Emil. There be some such, no question. 70 

Des. Would’st thou do such a deed for all the world? 

Aimil. Why, would not you? 

Des. No, by this Heavenly light. 

“Emil, Nor I neither, by this Heavenly light: 

I might doo’t as well i’th’darke. 
Des, Would’st thou do such a deed for al the world? 
i mil, 'The world’s a huge thing: 

It is a great price, for a small vice. 

Des. Introth, I thinke thou would’st not. 79 

Ai mil. Introth I thinke I should, and undoo’t when 
I had done. Marry, I would not doe such a thing for a 
joynt Ring, nor for measures of Lawne, nor for Gownes, 
Petticoats, nor Caps, nor any petty exhibition. But for 
all the whole world: why, who would not make her hus- 
band a Cuckold, to make him a Monarch? I should ven- 
ture Purgatory for’t. 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 


74-5. prose-~HANMER, 77-8. new 1, at For—Qg. 
84. all: out—Qg. 
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For the whole world. 88 
Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ th’ world; 

and having the world for your labour, ’tis a wrong in 

your owne world, and you might quickly make it right. 
Des. I do not thinke there is any such woman. 
4imil. Yes, a dozen: and as many to’th’ vantage, as 

would store the world they plaid for. 

But I do thinke it is their Husbands faults 

If Wives do fall: (Say, that they slacke their duties, 

And powre our Treasures into forraigne laps; 

Or else breake out in peevish Jealousies, 

Throwing restraint upon us: Or say they strike us, 

Or scant our former having in despight ) 100 

Why we have galles: and though we have some Grace, 

Yet have we some Revenge. Let Husbands know, 

Their wives have sense! like them: They see, and smell, 

And have their Palats both for sweet, and sowre, 

As Husbands have. What is it that they do, 1 feeling 

When they change us for others? Is it Sport? 

I thinke it is: and doth Affection breed it? 


‘I thinke it doth. Is’t Frailty that thus erres? 


It is so too. And have not we Affections? 
Desires for Sport? and Frailty, as men have? 110 
Then let them use us well: else let them know, 
The illes we do, their illes instruct us so. 
Des. Good night, good night: 
Heaven me such uses send, 


Not to picke bad, from bad; but by bad, mend. Exeunt 


113-14. 1 1.—Qg. 
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V. i. 1-23] THE TRAGEDIE 


Actus Quintus. Scena Prima. 


[ Cyprus. A street. | 
Enter Iago, and Rodorigo. 


Iago. Heere, stand behinde this Barke, 
Straight will he come: 
Weare thy good Rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quicke, quicke, feare nothing; Ile be at thy Elbow, 
It makes us, or it marres us, thinke on that, 
And fixe most firme thy Resolution. 


Rod. Be neere at hand, I may miscarry in’t. 9 
Jago. Heere, at thy hand: Be bold, & take thy stand. 
[ Retires. | 


Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed, 
And yet he hath given me satisfying Reasons: 
Tis but a man gone. Forth my Sword: he dies. 
Jago. [have rub’d this yong Quat! almost to the sense, 
And he growes angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 1 pimple 
Every way makes my gaine. Live Rodorigo, 
He calles me to a restitution large 
Of Gold, and Jewels, that I bob’d? from him, 
As Guifts to Desdemona. 2 got cunningly 20 
It must not be: If Cassio do remaine, 
He hath a dayly beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly: and besides, the Moore 
May unfold me to him: there stand I in much perill: 
No, he must dye. But so, I heard him comming. 


Enter Cassio. 


Rod. I know his gate, ’tis he: Villaine thou dyest. 

[ Makes a pass at Cassio. | 

3. Barke: bulk—-Qg. 3-4. 1 1.-Qog. 
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Cas. That thrust had beene mine enemy indeed, 
But that my Coate is better then thou know’st: 
I will make proofe of thine. 30 
[Draws, and wounds Roderigo. | 
Rod. Oh, I am slaine. 
[Lago from behind wounds Cassio in the leg, and exit. ] 
Cassio. I am maym’d for ever: 


Helpe hoa: Murther, murther. [ Falls. | 


Enter Othello. 


Oth. The voyce of Cassio, Jago keepes his word. 

Rod. O Villaine that I am. 

Oh. It is even so. 

Cas. Oh helpe hoa: Light, a Surgeon. 

Orh. ’'Tis he: O brave Jago, honest, and just, 
That hast such Noble sense of thy Friends wrong, 40 
Thou teachest me. Minion, your deere lyes dead, 
And your unblest Fate highes: Strumpet I come: 

For of my heart, those Charmes thine Eyes, are blotted. 
Thy Bed lust-stain’d, shall with Lusts blood bee spotted. 
Exit Othello. 


Enter Lodovico and Gratiano. 


Cas. What hoa? no Watch? No passage? 1 


Murther, Murther. 1 people passing 
Gra. ’ Tis some mischance, the voyce is very direfull. 
Cas. Oh helpe. 50 


Lodo. Hearke. 

Rod. Oh wretched Villaine. 

Lod. Two or three groane. ’Tis heavy night; 
These may be counterfeits: Let’s think’t unsafe 


32-3. 1 1.—-Qg. 43. For: Forth-Qg. 
47-8. 1 1.—-Qo. 49. voyce: cry—QoQ. 53. Tis: It is a-Qg. 
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V. i. 44-63] THE TRAGEDIE 


To come into the cry, without more helpe. 
Rod. Nobody come: then shall I bleed to death. 


Enter Iago [with a light]. 


Lod. Hearke. 
Gra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with Light, and 
Weapons. 60 
Iago. Who’s there? 
Who’s noyse is this that cries on murther? 
Lodo. We do not know. 
Iago, Do not you heare a cry? 
Cas. Heere, heere: for heaven sake helpe me. 
Tago. What’s the matter? 
Gra. This is Othe//o’s Ancient,! as I take it. 
Lodo. ‘The same indeede, a very valiant Fellow. 
Tago. What are you heere, that cry so greevously? 
Cas. Iago? Oh I am spoyl’d, undone by Villaines: 
Give me some helpe. lensign 71 
Iago. O mee, Lieutenant! 
What Villaines have done this? 
Cas. I thinke that one of them is heereabout, 
And cannot make away. 
fago. Oh treacherous Villaines: 
What are you there? Come in, and give some helpe. 
[To Lodovico and Gratiano. | 
Rod. O helpe me there. 
Cassio. 'That’s one of them. 
Jago. Oh murd’rous Slave! O Villaine! 80 
[Stabs Roderigo. | 
Rod, O damn’d Jago! O inhumane Dogge! 
Tago. Kill men i’th’darke? 


61-2. 1 1.-Qg. : 64. Do: Did—Qg. 
65. heaven: heaven’s (heavens)—Qg. 72-3. 1 1.-Qg. 
81. inbumane: inhuman—Rowe. 82-3. 1 1.-Qo. 
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OF OTHELLO [V. i. 63-90 


Where be these bloody Theeves? 
How silent is this Towne? Hoa, murther, murther. 
What may you be? Are you of good, or evill? 
Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
Lago. Signior Lodovico? 
Lod. He Sir. 
Tago. I cry youmercy:here’s Cassio hurt by Villaines. 
Gra. Cassio? go 
Iago. How is’t Brother? 
Cas. My Legge is cut in two. 
Iago. Marry heaven forbid: 
Light Gentlemen, Ile binde it with my shirt. 


Enter Bianca. 


Bian, What is the matter hoa? Who is’t that cry’d? 
Tago. Who is’t that cry’d? 
Bian. Oh my deere Cassio, 
My sweet Cassio: Oh Cassio, Cassio, Cassio. 99 
Lago. O notable Strumpet. Cassi0, may you suspect 
Who they should be, that have thus mangled you? 
Cas. No. 
Gra. I am sorry to finde you thus; 
I have beene to seeke you. 
Tago. Lend me a Garter. So: 
To beare him easily hence. 
Bian. Alas he faints. Oh Cassio, Cassio, Cassio. 
Tago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this ‘Trash 
To be a party in this Injurie. 
Patience awhile, good Cassio. Come, come; 110 
Lend me a Light: know we this face, or no? 
Alas my Friend, and my deere Countryman 
Rodorigo? No: Yes sure: Yes, ’tis Rodorigo. 


Oh for a Chaire 


98-9. new 1, at Oh Cassio—CapEit. 103-4. I 1.—Qg. 
III 
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V. i. gt-114] THE TRAGEDIE 


Gra. What, of Venice? 

Tago. Even he Sir: Did you know him? 

Gra. Know him? I. 

Iago. Signior Gratiano? Icry your gentle pardon: 
These bloody accidents must excuse my Manners, 
That so neglected you. 

Gra. I am glad to see you. 120 

Iago. How do you Cassio? Oh, a Chaire, a Chaire. 

Gra. Rodorigo? 

tage. He, he, *tis he: [4 chair brought in. | 
Oh that’s well said, the Chaire. 

Some good man beare him carefully from hence, 

Tle fetch the Generall’s Surgeon. [70 Bianca] For you 
Mistris, | 

Save you your labour. He that lies slaine heere ( Cassio) 
Was my deere friend. What malice was between you? 

Cas. None in the world: nor do I know the man? 

lago.[T'o Bian.| What? looke you pale? Oh beare 
him o’th’ Ayre. | 130 

[Cassio and Roderigo are borne off. | 
Stay you good Gentlemen. Looke you pale, Mistris? 
Do you perceive the gastnesse of her eye? 
Nay, if you stare, we shall heare more anon. 
Behold her well: I pray you looke upon her: 
Do you see Gentlemen? Nay, guiltinesse wil! speake 
Though tongues were out of use. 


[Enter Emilia. ] 
Ze mil, Alas, what is the matter? 
What is the matter, Husband? 
Iago. Cassio hath heere bin set on in the darke 


By Rodorigo, and Fellowes that are scap’d: 140 
He’s almost slaine, and Rodorigo quite dead. 
117, your: you-Qg. 123-4. 1 1.-Qg. 


130. dim; him out-Qo. 137-8. 1 1.-Qg. 141. guite: out—Qo. 
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Emil, Alas good Gentleman: alas good Cassio. 
Lago. ‘This is the fruits of whoring. Prythe mi/ia, 
Go know of Cassio where he supt to night. 
[Zo Bianca] What, do you shake at that? 
Bian. He supt at my house, but I therefore shake not. 
Iago. O did he so? I charge you go with me. 
4émil. Oh fie upon thee Strumpet. 
Bian. 1 am no Strumpet, but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. 150 
mil. As 1? Fie upon thee. 
Jago. Kinde Gentlemen: 
Let’s go see poore Cassio drest. 
Come Mistris, you must tél’s another Tale. 
4imilia, ran you to the Cittadell, 1 destroys 
And tell my Lord and Lady, what hath happ’d: 
Will you go on afore? [Aside] This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredoes! me quight. Exeunt 


Scena Secunda. 
[A bedchamber in the castle. | 


Enter Othello, and Desdemona in her bed [a light 
burning |. 


Oth. It is the Cause, it is the Cause (my Soule) 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste Starres, 
It is the Cause. Yet Ile not shed her blood, 
Nor scarre that whiter skin of hers, then Snow, 
And smooth as Monumental] Alablaster: 
Yet she must dye, else shee’! betray more men: 
Put out the Light, and then put out the Light: 


If I quench thee, thou flaming Minister, 10 
143. fruits: fruit—Qo. 148. Ob fie: Fie, fie-1Q. 
151. Fie: foh! (fough,) fie-1Q. 152-3. 1 1.—Qo. 


157. on afore?: on?I pray—2-3Q. 7. Alablaster: alabaster—4F. 
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V. ii. 9-32] THE TRAGEDIE 


I can againe thy former light restore, 
. Should I repent me. But once put out thy Light, 
Thou cunning’st Patterne of excelling Nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heate 
That can thy Light re-Lume. 
When I have pluck’d thy Rose, 
I cannot give it vitall growth againe, 
It needs must wither. Ile smell thee on the Tree. 
[ Kissing ber.] 
Oh Balmy breath, that dost almost perswade 19 
Justice to breake her Sword. One more, one more: 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. One more, and that’s the last. 
So sweet, was ne’re so fatall. I must weepe, 
But they are cruell Teares: This sorrow’s heavenly, 
It strikes, where it doth love. She wakes. 
Des. Who’s there? . Othe//o? 
Othel. | Desdemona. 
Des. Will you éome to bed, my Lord? 
Oth. Have you pray’d to night, Desdemon? 
Des. I my Lord. 30 
Orb. If you bethinke your selfe of any Crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to Heaven, and Grace, 
Solicite for it straight. 
Des. Alacke, my Lord, 
What may you meane by that? 
Orh. Well, do it, and be breefe, I will walke by: 


I would not kill thy unprepared Spirit, 1 forbid 
No, Heavens fore-fend1) I would not kill thy Soule. 
15-16. 1 1.—Qo. 16. thy: the-Qg. 
18. needs must: must needs—Qg. thee: it—Qo. 

19. Ob: Ah—Grose. 22. that’s: this—Qo. 
29. Desdemon: Desdemona-QQ. 3-4F. 

34. dlacke: Alas—Qo. 35. may: do—2-3Q. 
34-5. 1 1.-Qoe. 38. Heavens: heaven—Qg. 
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Des. Talke you of killing? 
Orb. I, I do. 40 
Des. 'Then Heaven have mercy on mee. 
Orb. Amen, with all my heart. 
Des. If you say, I hope you will not kill me. 
Orth. Humh. 
Des. And yet I feare you: for you’re fatall then 
When your eyes rowle so. 
Why I should feare, I know not, 
Since guiltinesse I know not: But yet I feele I feare. 
Oth. Thinke on thy sinnes. 
Des. They are Loves I beare to you. 50 
Ozh. I, and for that thou dy’st. 
Des. That death’s unnaturall, that kils for loving. 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether-lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very Frame: 
These are portents: but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. 
Oth. Peace, and be still. 
Des. I will so: What’s the matter? 
Orth. That Handkerchiefe 59 
Which I so lov’d, and gave thee, thou gav’st to Cassio. 
Des. No by my Life, and Soule: send for the man, 
And aske him. 
Oth. Sweet Soule, take heed, take heed of Perjury, 
Thou art on thy death-bed. 
Des. I, but not yet to dye. 
Orh. Presently. 
Therefore confesse thee freely of thy sinne: 
For to deny each Article with Oath, 


39-42. 2 ll. ending heaven, heart—CaPeLt. 

43. Say: say so—QQ.2-4F. 46-7. 1 1.-Qg. 
59-64. 4 ll. ending thee, soul-Qg. heed, death-bed—Capett. 
66. Presently: Yes, presently—Qg. 
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Cannot remove, nor choake the strong Conception 
That I do grone withall. Thou art to dye. 7o 
Des. O Heaven have mercy on me. 
Orb. I say, Amen. 
Des. And have you mercy too. I never did 
Offend you in my life: never lov’d Cassio, 
But with such generall warrantie of Heaven, 
As I might love. I never gave him Token. 
Ozh. By Heaven I saw my Handkerchiefe in’s hand. 
O perjur’d woman, thou do’st stone my heart, 
And makes me call, what I intend to do, 
A Murther, which I thought a Sacrifice. 80 
I saw the Handkerchiefs. 
Des. He found it then: 
I never gave it him: Send, for him hither: 
Let him confesse a truth, 
Or. He hath confest. 
Des. What, my Lord? 
Orb. That he hath us’d thee. 
Des. How? unlawfully? 
Orb. I. 
Des. He will not say so. go 
Orb. No: his mouth is stopp’d: 
Honest Jago hath ’tane order for’t. 
Des. Oh, my feare interprets. What is he dead? 
Orb. Had all his haires bin lives, my great Revenge 
Had stomacke for them all. 
Des, Alas, he is betray’d, and I undone. 
Orb, Out Strumpet: weep’ st thou for him to my face? 
Des. O banish me, my Lord, but kill me not. 
Ors, Downe Strumpet. 
Des. Kill me to morrow, let me live to night. 100 


71. O Heaven: Then Lord—Qg, 79. makes: makest-1Q, 
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Orh. Nay, if you strive. 

Des. But halfe an houre. 

Oth. Being done, there is no pawse. 

Des. But while I say one prayer. 

Ozh. It is too late. Smothers her. 


Ai milia at the doore. 


LE mil. [Within] My Lord, my Lord? What hoa? 
My Lord, my Lord. 

Oth. What noise is this? Not dead? not yet quite dead? 
I that am cruell, am yet merciful, 110 
I would not have thee linger in thy paine? 
So, so. 

LE mil. within, What hoa? my Lord, my Lord? 

Orth. Who’s there? 

Emil. [ Within] Oh good my Lord, I would speake a 
word | with you. 

Oth. Yes: ?Tis /milia: by and by. Shee’s dead. 
’ Tis like she comes to speake of Cassio’s death: 
The noise was high. Hah, no more mooving? 119 
. Still as the Grave. Shall she come in? Wer’t good? 
I thinke she stirres againe. No, what’s best to do? 
If she come in, shee”! sure speake to my wife: 
My wife, my wife: what wife? I have no wife. 
Oh insupportable! Oh heavy houre! 
Me thinkes, it should be now a huge Eclipse 
Of Sunne, and Moone; and that th’affrighted Globe 
Did yawne at Alteration. 

Aimil. [Within] 1 do beseech you 
That I may speake with you. Oh good my Lord. 

Oth. I had forgot thee: oh come in 4milia. 130 
Soft, by and by, let me the Curtaines draw. 
107-8. 1 1.—Qg. 119. high: here—Qg. 
127. Did: Should—Qg. 
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V. ii, 105-128] THE TRAGEDIE 


Where art thou? [Unlocks the door.| What's the mat- 
ter with thee now? | 


Enter Emilia. 
i mil, Oh my good Lord, yonders foule Murthers 


done. 
Orh. What? now? 
Ai mil. But now, my Lord. 
Orh. It is the very error of the Moone, 
She comes more neerer Earth then she was wont, 
And makes men mad. 140 
AE mil. Cassio, my Lord, hath kill’d 
A young Venetian, call’d Rodorigo. 
Oth. Rodorigo kill’d? and Cassio kill’ d? 
LE mil. No, Cassio is not kill’d. 
Oth, Not Cassio kill’d? Then Murther’s out of tune, 
And sweet Revenge growes harsh. 
Des. O falsely, falsely murder’d. 
Emil. Alas! what cry is that? 
Orth. That? What? 149 
Emil, Out, and alas, that was my Ladies voice. 
Helpe, helpe hoa, helpe. Oh Ladie speake againe, 
Sweet Desdemona, oh sweet Mistris, speake. 
Des. “A guiltlesse death, I dye. 
Emil, Oh who hath done this deed? 
Des. No body: I my selfe, farewell: 
Commend me to my kinde Lord: oh farewell. [ Dies. ] 
Oth. Why, how should she be murdred? 
Aimil, Alas: who knowes? 
Oth. You heare her say her selfe, it was not I. 
“Emil, She said so: I must needs report the truth. 


141-4. 3 ll. ending Venetian—Qg. Roderigo kill’d, not kill’d— 
CapELL. 159. heare: heard—Qo. 
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OF OTHELLO [V. ii. 129-152 


Oth. She’s like a Liar gone to burning hell, 161 
Twas I that kill’d her. 
“é:mil, Oh the more Angell she, and you the black- 
er Divell. 
Orh. She turn’d to folly: and she was a whore. 
Aimil., Thou do’st bely her, and thou art a divell. 
Oth. She was false as water. 
mil. Thou art rash as fire, to say 
That she was false. Oh she was heavenly true. 
Oth. Cassio did top her: Ask thy husband else. 
O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell: 171 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity. Thy Husband knew it all. 
4Eimil. My Husband? 
Orth. Thy Husband. 
Aimil, That she was false to Wedlocke? 
Orh. I, with Cassio: had she bin true, 
If Heaven would make me such another world, 
Of one entyre and perfect Chrysolite, 
I’ld not have sold her for it. 180 
Emil. My Husband? 
Orh. I, ’twas he that told me on her first, 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That stickes on filthy deeds. 
Aimil, My Husband? 
Oth. What needs this itterance, Woman? 
I say, thy Husband. 
Asmil, Oh Mistris, 
Villany hath made mockes with love: 
My Husband say she was false? 190 


162-4. 2 ll. ending she, devil—Qo. 

177. Cassio: had: Cassio. Nay, had—Qg. 

182. me on ber: me—Qg. 186. itterance: iteration—Qo. 
186-7. 1 1.-Qg. 188-9. 1 1.-QQ. 90. say: say that—2-3Q. 
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Oth. He, Woman; 
I say thy Husband: Do’st understand the word? 
My Friend, thy Husband; honest, honest Jago. 
ZG mil, If he say so, may his pernicious Soule 
Rot halfe a graine a day: he lyes to’th’ heart, 
She was too fond of her most filthy Bargaine. 
Oth. Hah? 
imil. Do thy wotst: 
This deede of thine is no more worthy Heaven, 
Then thou was’t worthy her. 200 
Oth. Peace, you were best. 
Emil. Thou hast not halfe that powre to dome harm, 
As I have to be hurt. Oh Gull, oh dolt, 
As ignorant as durt: thou hast done a deed 
(1 care not for thy Sword) Ile make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives. Helpe, helpe, hoa, helpe: 
The Moore hath kill’d my Mistris. Murther, murther. 


Enter Montano, Gratiano, and Iago [and others]. 


Mon. What is the matter? How now Generall? 
4imil. Oh, are you come, Jago: you have done well, 
That men must Jay their Murthers on your necke. 211 
Gra, What is the matter? 
mil, Disprove this Villaine, if thou bee’st a man: 
He sayes, thou told’st him that his wife was false: 
I know thou did’st not: thou’rt not such a Villain, 
Speake, for my heart is full. 
Jago. I told him what I thought, 
And told no more 
“Then what he found himselfe was apt, and true. 
i mil, But did you ever tell him, 220 
She was false? 


198. worst: misprint IF. 217-18. 1 1.-Qg. —- 220-1. 1 1.-Qe. 
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Tago. I did. 
4 mil. You told a Lye an odious damned Lye: 
Upon my Soule, a Lye; a wicked Lye. 
Shee false with Cassio? 
Did you say with Cassio? 
Tago. With Cassio, Mistris? 
Go too, charme your tongue. 
Emil. I will not charme my Tongue; 
I am bound to speake, 230 
My Mistris heere lyes murthered in her bed. 
All, Oh Heavens, forefend. 
Emil. And your reports have set the Murder on. 
Othello. Nay stare not Masters, 
It is true indeede. 
Gra. ” Tisa strange! Truth. 1 marvelous 
Mont. O monstrous Acte. 
Emil. Villany, villany, villany: 
I thinke upon’t, I thinke: I smel’t: O Villany: 
I thought so then: Ile kill my selfe for greefe. 240 
O villany! villany! 
Iago. What, are you mad? 
I charge you get you home. 
Emil. Good Gentlemen, let me have leave to speake: 
Tis proper I obey him; but not now: 
Perchance Jago, I will ne’re go home. 
Oth. Oh, oh, oh. [ He falls on the bed. | 
Emil. Nay, lay thee downe, and roare: 
For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent, 
That ere did lift up eye. 250 
Orh. [Rising] Oh she was fowle/ 
I scarse did know you Unkle, there lies your Neece, 
Whose breath (indeed ) these hands have newly stopp’ d: 
225-6. 1 1.—Qg. 227-8. 1 1.—-Qg. 229-30. 1 1.—-Qg. 
234-5. 1 1.-Qo. 242-3. 1 1.—Qo. 
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I know this acte shewes horrible and grim. 
Gra. Poore Desdemon: 
I am glad thy Father’s dead, 1 fatal 
Thy Match was mortall! to him: and pure greefe 
Shore his old thred in twaine. Did he live now, 
This sight would make him do a desperate turne: 
Yea, curse his better Angell from his side, 260 
And fall to Reprobance. 
Orh. ’ Tis pittifull: but yet Jago knowes 
That she with Cassio, hath.the Act of shame, 
A thousand times committed. Cassio confest it, 
And she did gratifie his amorous workes 
With that Recognizance and pledge of Love 
Which I first gave her: I saw it in his hand: 
It was a Handkerchiefe, an Antique Token 
My Father gave my Mother. 
Emil. Oh Heaven! oh heavenly Powres! 270 
Iago. Come, hold your peace. 
Emil. ’'Twill out, ’twill out. I peace? 
No, I will speake as liberall as the North; 
Let, Heaven, and Men, and Divels, let them all, 
All, all, crie shame against me, yet Ile speake. 
Iago. Be wise, and get you home. 
Emil. I will not. [Jago offers to stab Emilia] 
Gra. Fye, your Sword upon a Woman. 
Emil. Oh thou dull Moore, 
That Handkerchiefe thou speak’st of 280 
I found by Fortune, and did give my Husband: 
For often, with a solemne earnestnesse, 
(More then indeed belong’d to such a Trifle) 
He begg’d of me, to steale’t. 


255. Desdemon: Desdemona—QoQ. 3-4F. 255-6. 1 1.-Qg. 
261. Reprobance: reprobation—Qg. 
276-8. 2 ll. ending Fie, woman—CaPELL. 279-80. 1 1.-Qg. 
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Jago. Villanous Whore. . 

Emil. She give it Cassio? No, alas I found it, 
And I did giv’t my Husband. 

Lago. Filth, thou lyest. 

Emil. By Heaven I do not, I do not Gentlemen: 
Oh murd’rous Coxcombe, what should such a Pools 7 
Do with so good a wife? 291 

Orb. Are there no stones in Heaven, 

But what serves for the Thunder? 
Precious Villaine. 
[He runs at Iago: Lago, from behind, stabs 
Emilia, and exit. | 
Gra. The woman falles: 
Sure he hath kill’d his Wife. 

Emil. 1,1: oh lay me by my Mistris side. 

Gra. Hee’s gone, but his wife’s kill’d. 

Mon. ’ Tis a notorious Villain: take you this weapon 
Which I have recover’d from the Moore: 300 
Come guard the doore without, let him not passe, 

But kill him rather. Ile after that same villaine, 
- For ’tis a damned Slave. Exit 
[ Montano and Gratiano]. 
Orh. I am not valiant neither: 
But every Punie whipster gets my Sword. 
But why should Honor out-live Honesty? 
Let it go all. 

Ai mil. What did thy Song boad Lady? 

Hearke, canst thou heare me? I will play the Swan, 
And dye in Musicke: [Singing] Willough, Willough, 
Willough. | 310 
Moore, she was chaste: She lov’d thee, cruell Moore, 
So come my Soule to blisse, as I speake true: 


291. wife: woman—QQ, 293-4. 1 1.—Qo. 
295-6. 1 1.—Qg. 300. have: have here-2Popx. 
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So speaking.as I thinke, alas, I dye. [ Dies.] 
Orb. I have another weapon in this Chamber, 
It was a Sword of Spaine, the Ice brookes temper: 
Oh heere it is: Unkle I must come forth. 
Gra.[Within] If thou attempt it, it will cost thee 
deere; | 
Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 
Oth. Looke in upon me then, and speake with me, 
Or naked as I am I will assault thee. 320 


[ Re-enter Gratiano. | 


Gra. What is the matter? 

Orhe/. Behold, I have a weapon: 
A better never did it selfe sustaine 
Upon a Soldiers Thigh. I have seene the day, 
That with this little Arme, and this good Sword, 
I have made my way. through more impediments 
Then twenty times your stop. But (oh vaine boast) 
Who can controll his Fate? ”,Tis not so now. 
Be not affraid, though you do see me weapon’d: 
Heere is my journies end, heere is my butt 330 
And verie Sea-marke of my utmost Saile. 
Do you go backe dismaid? Tis a lost feare: 
Man but.a Rush against Orhe//o’s brest, 
And he retires. Where should O¢he//o go? 
Now: how dost thou looke now? Oh ill-Starr’d wench, 
Pale as thy Smocke: when we shall meete at compt, 
This looke of thine will hurle my Soule from Heaven, 
And Fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my Girle? 
Even like thy Chastity. O cursed, cursed Slave! 
Whip me ye Divels, 340 
From the possession of this Heavenly sight: 
313. alas, I dye: I die, 1 die—Qg. 
339. cursed, cursed: cursed—Qg. 
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Blow me about in windes, roast me in Sulphure, 
Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes of Liquid fire. 
Oh Desdemon! dead Desdemon: dead. Oh, oh! 


Enter Lodovico, Cassio [carried in a chair | i Montano, 
and Lago, [ prisoner] | with Officers. 


Lod. Where is this rash, and most unfortunate man? 

Oth. That’s he that was Orhe//o: heere I am. 

Lod. Where is that Viper? 
Bring the Villaine forth. 350 

Oth, I look down towards his feet; but that’s a Fable, 
If that thou bee’st a Divell, I cannot kill thee. 

[ Wounds Lago. | 

Lod. Wrench his Sword from him. 

Lago. I bleed Sir, but not kill’d. 

Othe/. I am not sorry neither, II’d have thee live: 
For in my sense, ’tis happinesse to die. 

Lod. Oh thou Othe//o, that was once so good, 
Falne in the practise of a cursed Slave, 
What shall be saide to thee. ‘ 

Oth. Why any thing: 360 
An honourable Murderer, if you will: 
For nought I did in hate, but all in Honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confest his Villany: 
Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death. 

Orb. I. 

Cas. Deere Generall, I never gave you cause. 

Orb. I do beleeve it, and I aske your pardon: 
Will you, I pray, demand that demy-Divell, 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d my Soule and Body. 369 

Jag. Demand me nothing: what you know, youknow: 


344. Desdemon! dead Desdemon: Desdemona! Desdemona!—Qg. 
Ob, ob!: Oh! Oh! Oh! (O)—Qg.; separate 1.—Carett. 
349-50. 1 1.—Qo. 358. cursed: damned—Qg. 
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From this time forth, I never will speake word. 
Lod. What? not to pray? 
Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 
Orh. Well, thou dost best. 
Lod. Sir, 
You shall understand what hath befalne, 
(Which, as I thinke, you know not) heere is a Letter 
Found in the pocket of the slaine Rodorigo, 
And heere another, the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio, to be undertooke 380 
By Rodorigo. 
Orb. O Villaine! 
Cassio. Most Heathenish, and most grosse. 
Lod. Now, heere’s another discontented paper 
Found in his pocket too: and this it seemes 
Rodorigo meant t’have sent this damned villaine: 
But that (belike) Jago in, the interim 
Came in, and satisfi?d him. 
Oth. Oh thou pernitious Caitiffe; 
How came you ( Cassio) by that Handkerchiefe 390 
That was my wives? 
Cassio. I found it in my Chamber: 
And he himselfe confest it but even now, 
That there he dropt it for a speciall purpose, 
Which wrought to his desire. 
Orhel. O Foole, foole, foole! 
Cassio. ‘There is besides, in Rodorigo’s Letter, 
How he upbraides Jago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the Watch: whereon it came 
That I was cast: and even but now he spake 400 
(After long seeming dead) Jago hurt him, 
Jago set him on. 


375-6. 11.-QQ. 389. thou: the-Qo. 393. it: out—CaPELL, 
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Lod. You must forsake this roome, and go with us: 
Your Power, and your Command is taken off, 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this Slave, 
If there be any cunning Crueltie, 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It shall be his. You shall close Prisoner rest, 
Till that the Nature of your fault be knowne 
To the Venetian State. Come, bring away. 410 
Oth. Soft you; a word or two before you goe: 
I have done the State some service, and they know’t: 
No more of that. I pray you in your Letters, 
When you shall these unluckie deeds relate, 
Speake of me, as I am. Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set downe ought in malice. 
‘Then must you speake, 
Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well: 
Of one, not easily Jealious, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreame: Of one, whose hand 420 
(Like the base Iudean) threw a Pearle away 
Richer then all his Tribe: Of one, whose subdu’d Eyes, 
Albeit un-used to the melting moode, 
Drops teares as fast as the Arabian Trees 
Their Medicinable gumme. Set you downe this: 
And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant, and a Turbond-Turke 
Beate a Venetian, and traduc’d the State, 
I tooke by th’throat the circumcised Dogge, 
And smoate him, thus. [Stabs himself:] 430 
Lod. Oh bloody period. 
Gra. All that is spoke, is marr’d. 
Orh. I kist thee, ere I kill’d thee: No way but this, 


410. bring: bring him—Qog. 416-17. 1 1.-Qg. 
421. Iudean: Indian—Qg.2-4F. 424. Drops: Drop—2-3Q.3-4F. 
425. Medicinable: medicinal—Qo. 
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V. ii. 359-371] THE TRAGEDIE 


Killing my selfe, to dye upon a kisse. Dyes 
Cas. This did I feare, but thought he had no weapon: 
For he was great of heart. 
Lod. [To Iago| Oh Sparton Dogge: 
More fell then Anguish, Hunger, or the Sea: 
Looke on the Tragicke Loading of this bed: 
This is thy worke: 440 
The Object poysons Sight, 
Let it be hid. Gratiano, keepe the house, 
And seize upon the Fortunes of the Moore, 
For they succeede on you. ‘To you, Lord Governor, 
Remaines th eCensure of this hellish villaine: 
The Time, the Place, the Torture, oh inforce it: 
My selfe will straight aboord, and to the State, 
This heavie Act, with heavie heart relate. Exeunt. 


445. th eCensure: misprint 1F. 
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The Names of the Actors. 
(2 AY2F 2) 


Othello, the Moore. 

Brabantio, Father to Desdemona. 
Cassio, az Honourable Lieutenant. 
Iago, a Villaine. 

Rodorigo, @ gull’ d Gentleman. 
Duke of Venice. 

Senators. 

Montano, Governour of Cyprus. 
Gentlemen of Cyprus. 

Lodovico, avd Gratiano, two Noble Venetians. 
Saylors. 
Clowne. 


Desdemona, Wife to Othello. 


fEmilia, Wife to Lago. 
Bianca, a4 Curtezan. 


OTH.9. 129 


MEASURE, 


Diteres at: M.S 


[DRAMATIS PERSON ; 


VincenTio, the Duke. 
AncELo, Deputy. 
Escaus, az ancient Lord. 
Ciaupio, a young gentleman. 
Lucio, @ fantastic. 

Two other Gentlemen. 
Provost. 
‘THoMas, 
PETER, 

A Justice. 
Varrius. 
Exsow, a simple constable. 

Frotn, 4 foolish gentleman. 

Pompey, servant to Mistress Overdone. 
ABHORSON, a” executioner. 

BarNARDINE, 4 dissolute prisoner. 


; two friars. 


IsaBeLua, sister to Claudio. 

Marianna, Jetrothed to Angelo. 
“Jurist, beloved of Claudio. 

FRANCISCA, @ #2. 

Misrress OverDOone, @ bawd. 


Lords, Officers, Citizens, Boy, and Attendants. 


Scene: Vienna. | 


Photographed by Miss Hodgson 


Mrs. Hathaway Baker (deceased), said to have been a lineal descendant of 
the Elizabethan occupants of her home 


MEASURE, 
FOR MEASURE 


= 


Actus primus, Scena prima. 


[ An apartment in the Duke’s palace. | 
Enter Duke, Escalus, Lords [and Attendants]. 


Duke. 


SCALUS. 
Esc. My Lord. 

Duk. Of Government, the properties to unfold, 
Would seeme in me t’affect speech & discourse, 
Since I am put! to know, that your owne Science 
Exceedes (in that) the lists? of all advice 150 placed 
My strength can give you: Then no more remaines 10 
But that, to your sufficiency, as your’worth is able, 
And let them worke: The nature of our People, 
Our Cities Institutions, and the Termes 2 bounds 
For Common Justice, y’are as pregnant in 
As Art, and practise, hath inriched any 
That we remember: There is our Commission, 


11. But, etc.: But that to your sufficiency .. .. 
, as your worth is able-—CAMBRIDGE, 


13. Cities: city’s—RoweE. 
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From which, we would not have you warpe; call hither, 
I say, bid come before us Angelo: 
[Exit an Attendant. | 
What figure of us thinke you, he will beare. 
For you must know, we have with speciall soule 20 
Elected him our absence to supply; 
Lent him our terror, drest him with our love, 
And given his Deputation all the Organs 
Of our owne powre: What thinke you of it? 
Ese. If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergoe such ample grace, and honour, 


It is Lord Angelo. 
Enter Angelo. 


Duk. Looke where he comes. 
Ang. Alwayes obedient to your Graces will, 30 
T come to know your pleasure. 
Duke. Angelo: 
There is a kinde of Character in thy life, 
That to th’ observer, doth thy history 
Fully unfold: Thy selfe, and thy belongings 
Are not thine owne so proper, as to waste 
Thy selfe upon thy vertues; they on thee: 
Heaven doth with us, as we, with Torches doe, 
Not light them for themselves: For if our vertues 
Did not goe forth of us, ’twere all alike 40 
As if we had them not: Spirits are not finely tonch’d, 
But to fine issues: nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddesse, she determines 
Her selfe the glory of a creditour, 
Both thanks, and use;! but I do bend my speech 
To one that can my part in him advertise; 1 interest 
Hold therefore Angelo: 


FOR MEASURE [I. i. 44-73 


Tn our remove, be thou at full, our selfe: 
Mortallitie and Mercie in Vienna 50 
Live in thy tongue, and heart: Old Esca/us 
Though first in question, is thy secondary. 
Take thy Commission. 
Ang. Now good my Lord 
Let there be some more test, made of my mettle, 
Before so noble, and so great a figure 
Be stamp’t upon it. 
Duk. No more evasion: 
We have with a leaven’d, and prepared choice 
Proceeded to you; therefore take your honors: 60 
Our haste from hence is of so quicke condition, 
That it prefers it selfe, and leaves unquestion’d 
Matters of needfull value: We shall write to you 
As time, and our concernings shall importune, 
How it goes with us, and doe looke to know 
What doth befall you here. So fare you well: 
To th’hopefull execution doe I leave you, 
Of your Commissions. 
Ang. Yet give leave (my Lord, ) 
That we may bring you something on the way. 70 
Duk. My haste may not admit it, 
Nor neede you (on mine honor) have to doe 
With any scruple: your scope is as mine owne, 
So to inforce, or qualifie the Lawes 
As to your soule seemes good: Give me your hand, 
Ile privily away: I love the people, 
But doe not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it doe well, I doe not rellish well 
Their lowd applause, and Aves vehement: 
Nor doe I thinke the man of safe discretion 80 
That do’s affect it. Once more fare you well. 


55. mettle: metal-Rows. 
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Ang. The heavens give safety to your purposes. 
Esc. Lead forth, and bring you backe in happi- 
nesse. Exit. 
Duk. I thanke you, fare you well. 
Esc. I shall desire you, Sir, to give me leave 
To have free speech with you; and it concernes me 
To looke into the bottome of my place: 
A powre I have, but of what strength and nature, 
I am not yet instructed. go 
Ang. ’Tis so with me: Let us with-draw together, 
And we may soone our satisfaction have 
Touching that point. 
Esc. Ue wait upon your honor. Exeunt. 


Scena Secunda. 
[4 street. ] 
Enter Lucio, and two other Gentlemen. 


Luc. Ifthe Duke, with the other Dukes, come not to 
composition with the King of Hungary, why then all the 
Dukes fall upon the King. 

1.Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but not the King 
of Hungaries. 

2.Gent. Amen. 

Luc. Thou conclud’st like the Sanctimonious Pirat, 
that went to sea with the ten Commandements, but 
scrap’d one out of the Table. Il 

2.Gent. Thou shalt not Steale? 

Luc. I, that he raz’d. 

1.Gent. Why? ’ twas a commandement, to command 
the Captaine and all the rest from their functions: they 
put forth to steale: There’s not a Souldier of us all, that 
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in the thanks-giving before meate, do rallish the petition 
well, that praies for peace. 

2.Gent. I never heard any Souldier dislike it. 19 

Luc. I beleeve thee: for I thinke thou never was’t 
where Grace was said. 

2.Gent. No? a dozen times at least. 

1.Gent. What? In meeter? 

Luc. In any proportion: or in any language. 

1.Gent. I thinke, or in any Religion. 

Luc. 1, why not? Grace, is Grace, despight of all con- 
troversie: as for example; Thou thy selfe art a wicked 
villaine, despight of all Grace. 

1.Gent. Well: there went but a paire of sheeres be- 
tweene us. 30 

Luc. I grant: as there may betweene the Lists, and 
the Velvet. Thou art the List. 

1.Gent. And thou the Velvet; thou art good velvet; 
thou’rt a three pild-peece I warrant thee: I had as liefe 
be a Lyst of an English Kersey, as be pil’d, as thou art 
pil’d, for a French Velvet. Do I speake feelingly now? 

Luc. I thinke thou do’st: and indeed with most pain- 
full feeling of thy speech: I will, out of thine owne con- 
fession, learne to begin thy health; but, whilst I live for- 
get to drinke after thee. 40 

1.Gen. Ithink I have done my selfe wrong, have I not? 

2.Gent. Yes, that thou hast; whether thou art tainted, 


On act; Enter Bawde [ Mistress Overdone]. 
Luc. Behold, behold, where Madam Mitigation 


comes, | 
I have purchas’d as many diseases under her Roofe, 
As come to 


17. rallish; relish (rellish—3-4F. )—Rowe. 
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2.Gent. To what, I pray? 

Luc. Judge. 

2.Gent. To three thousand Dollours a yeare. 

1.Gent. I, and more. 50 

Luc. A French crowne more. 

1.Gent. Thou art alwayes figuring diseases inme; but 
thou art full of error, I am sound. 

Luc. Nay, not (as one would say) healthy: but so 
sound, as things that are hollow; thy bones are hollow; 
Impiety has made a feast of thee. 

1.Gent. How now, which of your hips has the most 
profound Ciatica? 

Bawd. Well, well: there’s one yonder arrested, and 
carried to prison, was worth five thousand of you all.60 

2.Gent. Who’s that I pray’ thee? 

Bawd. Marry Sir, that’s C/audio, Signior Claudio. 

1.Gent. Claudio to prison? ’tis not so. 

Bawd. Nay, but I know ’tis so: I saw him arrested: 
saw him carried away: and which is more, within these 
three daies his head to be chop’d off. 

Luc. But, after all this fooling, I would not have it so: 
Art thou sure of this? 

Bawd. Tam too sure of it: and it is for getting Madam 
Julietta with childe. 70 

Luc. Beleeve me this may be: he promis’d to meete . 
me two howres since, and he was ever precise in promise 
keeping. 

2.Gent. Besides you know, it drawes somthing neere 
to the speech we had to such a purpose. 

1.Gent. But most of all agreeing with the proclama- 
tion. | 

Luc. Away: let’s goe learne the truth of it. Exit. 

Bawd. Thus, what with the war; what with the sweat, 
what with the gallowes, and what with poverty, I am 
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Custom-shrunke. How now? what’s the newes with 
you. Enter Clowne [ Pompey]. 81 
Clo. [Pom.| Yonder man is carried to prison. 

Baw. Well: what has he done? 

Cl. A Woman. 

Baw. But what’s his offence? 

Cf. Groping for Trowts, in a peculiar River. 

Baw. What? is there a maid with child by him? 

Clo. No: but there’s a woman with maid by him: 
you have not heard of the proclamation, have you? 

Baw. What proclamation, man? go 

Clow. All howses in the Suburbs of Vienna must bee 
pluck’d downe. 

Bawd. And what shall become of those in the Citie? 

Clow. They shall stand for seed: they had gon down 
to, but that a wise Burger put in for them. 

Bawd. But shall all our houses of resort in the Sub- 
urbs be puld downe? ) 

Clow. 'To the ground, Mistris. 

Bawd. Why heere’sa change indeed inthe Common- 


- wealth: what shall become of me? 100 


Clw. Come: feare not you: good Counsellors lacke 
no Clients: though you change your place, you neede 
not change your Trade: Ie bee your Tapster still; cou- 
rage, there will bee pitty taken on you; you that have 
worne your eyes almost out in the service, you will bee 
considered. 

Bawd. What’s to doe heere, Thomas 'Tapster? let’s 
withdraw? 

Cl. Here comes Signior C/audio, led by. the Provost 
to prison: and there’s Madam Fuliet. HExeunt. 110 
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Scena Tertia. 


Enter Provost, Claudio, Fuliet, Officers, Lucio, 
EF 2. Gent. 


Cla. Fellow,why dos’t thou show me thus to th’ world? 
Beare me to prison, where I am committed. 

Pro. I do it not in evill disposition, 

But from Lord Angelo by speciall charge. 
Clau. Thus can the demy-god (Authority) 
Make us pay downe, for our offence, by waight 
The words of heaven; on whom it will, it will, 
On whom it will not (soe) yet still ’ tis just. 120 

Luc. Why how now Claudio? whence comes this re- 
straint. | 

Cla. From too much liberty, (my Lucio) Liberty 
As surfet is the father of much fast, 

So every Scope by the immoderate use 

Turnes to restraint: Our Natures doe pursue 
Like Rats that ravyn downe their proper Bane, 
A thirsty evill, and when we drinke, we die. 

Luc. If I could speake so wisely under an arrest, I 
would send for certaine of my Creditors: and yet, to say 
the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of freedome, as 
the mortality of imprisonment: what’s thy offence, 
Claudio? 132 

Cla. What (but to speake of ) would offend again 

Luc. What, is’t murder? 

Cla. No. 

Luc. Lecherie? 

Cla, Call it so. 

Pro. Away, Sir, you must goe. 


. 


ur. Scena Tertia: out-Rowe. 131. mortality: morality—Rowe. 
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Cla. One word, good friend: 
Lucio, a word with you. 140 
Luc. A hundred: 
If theyll doe you any good: Is Lechery so look’d after? 
C/a. Thus stands it with me: upon a true contract 
I got possession of Fulietas bed, 
You know the Lady, she is fast my wife, 
Save that we doe the denunciation lacke 
Of outward Order. This we came not to, 
Onely for propogation of a Dowre 
Remaining in the Coffer of her friends, 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our Love 150 
Till Time had made them for us. But it chances 
The stealth of our most mutuall entertainment 
With Character too grosse, is writ on Juliet. 
Luc. With childe, perhaps? 
C/a. Unhappely, even so. 
And the new Deputie, now for the Duke, 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newnes, 
Or whether that the body publique, be 
- A horse whereon the Governor doth ride, 
Who newly in the Seate, that it may know 160 
He can command; lets it strait feele the spur: 
Whether the Tirranny be in his place, 
Or in his Eminence that fills it up 
I stagger in: But this new Governor 
Awakes me all the inrolled penalties 
Which have (like un-scowr’d Armor) hung by th’ wall 
So long, that ninteene Zodiacks have gone round, 
And none of them beene worne; and for a name 
Now puts the drowsie and neglected Act 
Freshly on me: ’tis surely for a name. 170 
Luc. I warrant it is: And thy head stands so tickle on 
139-40. 1 1.—Poprz, 
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thy shoulders, that a milke-maid, if she be in love, may 
sigh it off: Send after the Duke, and appeale to him. 

Cla. I have done so, but hee’s not to be found. 

I pre’thee (Lucio) doe me this kinde service: 

This day, my sister should the Cloyster enter, 

And there receive her approbation. 

Acquaint her with the danger of my state, 

Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 

To the strict deputie: bid her selfe assay him, 180 
I have great hope in that: for in her youth 

There is a prone and speechlesse dialect, 

Such as move men: beside, she hath prosperous Art 
When she will play with reason, and discourse, 
And well she can perswade. 

Luc. I pray shee may; as well for the encouragement 
of the like, which else would stand under greevous im- 
position: as for the enjoying of thy life, who I would be 
sorry should bee thus foolishly lost, at a game of ticke- 
tacke: Ile to her. 190 

Cla. I thanke you good friend Lucio. 

Luc. Within two houres. 

Cla. Come Officer, away. Exeunt. 


Scena Quarta. 
[Scene iii. 4 monastery. ] 


Enter Duke and Frier Thomas. 


Duk. No: holy Father, throw away that thought, 
Beleeve not that the dribling! dart of Love 1 feeble 
Can pierce a compleat bosome: why, I desire thee 
To give me secret harbour, hath a purpose 
More grave, and wrinkled, then the aimes, and ends 
Of burning youth. 

Fri, May your Grace speake of it? 
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Duk, My holy Sir, none better knowes then you 10 
How I have ever lov’d the life removed 
And held in idle price, to haunt assemblies 
Where youth, and cost, witlesse bravery keepes. 

I have deliverd to Lord Angel 

(A man of strictureland firme abstinence) ! strictness 
My absolute power, and place here in Vienna, 

And he supposes me travaild to Poland, 

(For so I have strewd it in the common eare) 

And so it is receiv’d: Now (pious Sir) 

You will demand of me, why I do this. 20 

Fri, Gladly, my Lord. 

Duk. We have strict Statutes, and most biting Laws, 
(The needfull bits and curbes to headstrong weedes, ) 
Which for this foureteene yeares, we have let slip, 
Even like an ore-growne Lyon in a Cave 
That goes not out to prey: Now, as fond Fathers, 
Having bound up the threatning twigs of birch, 

Onely to sticke it in their childrens sight, 

For terror, not to use: in time the rod 

- More mock’d, then fear’d: so our Decrees, 30 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 

And libertie, plucks Justice by the nose; 

The Baby beates the Nurse, and quite athwart 

Goes all decorum. 

Fri. It rested in your Grace 
To unloose this tyde-up Justice, when you pleas’d: 
And it in you more dreadfull would have seem’d 
Then in Lord Angel. 

Duk. I doe feare: too dreadfull: 

Sith ’twas my fault, to give the people scope, 40 
?T would be my tirrany to strike and gall them, 

For what I bid them doe: For, we bid this be done 
When evill deedes have their permissive passe, 
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And not the punishment: therefore indeede (my father) 
I have on Angelo impos’ d the office, 

Who may in th’ambush of my name, strike home, 
And yet, my nature never in the fight 

To do in slander: And to behold his sway 

I will, as ’twere a brother of your Order, 

Visit both Prince, and People: Therefore I pre’ thee 50 
Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 

How I may formally in person beare 

Like a true Frier: Moe reasons for this action 

At our more leysure, shall I render you; 

Onely, this one: Lord Angels is precise, 

Stands at a guard with Envie: scarce confesses 

That his blood flowes: or that his appetite 

Is more to bread then stone: hence shall we see 

If power change purpose: what our Seemers be. Exit. 


Scena Quinta. 
[Scene iv. 4 munnery.] 
Enter Isabell and Francisca a Nun. 
Isa. And have you Nuns no farther priviledges? 
Nun. Are not these large enough? 
Isa. Yes truely; I speake not as desiring more, 


But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the Sisterstood, the Votarists of Saint C/are. 


Lucio within. 


Luc. Hoa? peace be in this place. 
Isa: Who’s that which cals? 10 
Nun, It is a mans voice: gentle [sabe//a 

Turne you the key, and know his businesse of him; 


7. Sisterstood: sisterhood—2-4F. 
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You may; I may not: you are yet unsworne: 

When you have vowd, you must not speake with men, 

But in the presence of the Prioresse; 

Then if you speake, you must not show your face; 

Or if you show your face, you must not speake. 

He cals againe: I pray you answere him. [ Exit. ] 
Isa. Peace and prosperitie: who is’t that cals? 19 


[ Enter Lucio. ] 


Luc. Haile Virgin, (if you be) as those cheeke-Roses 
Proclaime you are no lesse: can you so steed! me, 

As bring me to the sight of Jsade//a, 1 serve 
A Novice of this place, and the faire Sister 
‘To her unhappie brother Claudio? 

Isa. Why her unhappy Brother? Let me aske, 
The rather for I now must make you know 
I am that Jsabe//a, and his Sister. 

Luc. Gentle & faire: your Brother kindly greets you; 
Not to be weary with you; he’s in prison. 

Isa. Woe me; for what? 30 

Luc. For that, which if my selfe might be his Judge, 
He should receive his punishment, in thankes: 

He hath got his friend with childe. 

Isa. Sir, make me not your storie. 

Luc. ’'Tistrue; I would not, though’ tis my familiar sin, 
With Maids to seeme the Lapwing, and to jest 
Tongue, far from heart: play with all Virgins so: 

I hold you as a thing en-skied, and sainted, 
By your renouncement, an imortall spirit 
And to be talk’d with in sincerity, . 40 
As with a Saint. 
Isa. You doe blaspheme the good, in mocking me. 


21. steed: stead—Rowe. 
35. Tis: It is; new 1, at 1 would-Srervens. 
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Luc. Doe not beleeve it: fewnes, and truth; tis thus, 
Your brother, and his lover have embrac’d; 
As those that feed, grow full: as blossoming Time 
That from the seednes, the bare fallow brings 
To teemiug foyson: even so her plenteous wombe 
Expresseth his full 'Tilth, and husbandry. 
Isa. Some one with childe by him? my cosen Fux/iet? 
Luc. Is she your cosen? 50 
Isa. Adoptedly, as schoole-maids change their names 
By vaine, though apt affection. 
Luc. She it is. 
fsa. Oh, let him marry her. 
Luc. This is the point. 
The Duke is very strangely gone from hence; 
Bore many gentlemen (my selfe being one) 
In hand, and hope of action: but we doe learne, 
By those that know the very Nerves of State, 
His giving-out, were of an infinite distance 60 
From his true meant designe: upon his place, 
(And with full line of his authority ) 
Governes Lord Anzge/o; A man, whose blood 
Is very snow-broth: one, who never feeles 
‘The wanton stings, and motions of the sence; 
But doth rebate,! and blunt his naturall edge 1 dul] 
With profits of the minde: Studie, and fast 
He (to give feare to use, and libertie, 
Which have, for long, run-by the hideous law, 
As Myce, by Lyons) hath pickt out an act, 70 
Under whose heavy sence, your brothers life 
Fals into forfeit: he arrests him on it, 
And followes close the rigor of the Statute 


43. fewnes: fewness (fewnesse-2-3F. )—4F. 
47. teemiug: teeming—2-4F. 
60. giving-out: givings-out—Rowe. 
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To make him an example: all hope is gone, 
Unlesse you have the grace, by your faire praier 
To soften Angelo: And that’s my pith of businesse 
’'Twixt you, and your poore brother. 
Isa. Doth he so, 
Seeke his life? 
Luc. Has censur’d him already, 80 
And as I heare, the Provost hath a warrant 
For’s execution. 
Isa. Alas: what poore 
Abilitie’s in me, to doe him good. 
Luc. Assay the powre you have. 
Isa. My power? alas, I doubt. 
Luc. Our doubts are traitors 
And makes us loose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt: Goe to Lord Angelo 
And let him learne to know, when Maidens sue go 
Men give like gods: but when they weepe and kneele, 
All their petitions, are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe them. 
Isa. Ile see what I can doe. 
Luc. But speedily. 
Isa. I will about it strait; 
No longer staying, but to give the Mother 
Notice of my affaire: I humbly thanke you: 
Commend me to my brother: soone at night 


Ile send him certaine word of my successe. 100 
Luc. I take my leave of you. 
Isa. Good sir, adieu. Exeunt 


78-85. 5 five-accent ll. ending him, hath, execution, me, have~ 
CaPELL. 

82. For’s: for his—CAPELt. 

88. makes: make—2RoweE. 
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Actus Secundus. Scana Prima. 
[4 hall in Angelr’s house. | 


Enter Angelo, Escalus, and servants, Fustice. 
[ Provost, Officers, and other Attendants behind. 


Ang. We must not make a scar-crow of the Law, 
Setting it up to feare the Birds of prey, 
And let it keepe one shape, till custome make it 
Their pearch, and not their terror. 

Esc. I, but yet 
Let us be keene, and rather cut a little 
Then fall, and bruise to death: alas, this gentleman 
Whom I would save, had a most noble father, 10 
Let but your honour know 
(Whom I beleeve to be most strait in vertue) 
That in the working of your owne affections, 
Had time coheard with Place, or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of our blood 
Could have attaind th’ effect of your owne purpose, 
Whether you had not sometime in your life 
Er’d in this point, which now you censure him, 
And puld the Law upon you. 

Ang..’'Tis one thing to be tempted (Escalus) 20 
Another thing to fall: I not deny 
The Jury passing on the Prisoners life 
May in the sworne-twelve have a thiefe, or two 
Guiltier then him they try; what’s open made to Justice, 
That Justice ceizes; What knowes the Lawes 
That theeves do passe on theeves? ’Tis very pregnant,! 
The Jewell that we finde, we stoope, and take’t, 
Because we see it; but what we doe not see, 1 obvious 
We tread upon, and never thinke of it. 
You may not so extenuate his offence, 30 
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For I have had such faults; but rather tell me 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 

Let mine owne Judgement patterne out my death, 
And nothing come in partiall. Sir, he must dye. 


Enter Provost. 


Esc. Be it as your wisedome will. 
Ang. Where is the Provost? 
Pro. Here if it like your honour. 
Ang. See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to morrow morning, 40 
Bring him his Confessor, let him be prepar’d, 
For that’s the utmost ofhis pilgrimage. [ Exit Provost. | 
Esc. Well: heaven forgive him; and forgive us all: 
Some rise by sinne, and some by vertue fall: 
Some run from brakes of Ice, and answere none, 
And some condemned for a fault alone. 


Enter Elbow, Froth, Clowne [Pompey], Officers. 


E/é. Come, bring them away: if these be good peo- 
ple in a Common-weale, that doe nothing but use their 
abuses in common houses, I know no law: bring them 
away. 51 

Ang. How now Sir, what’s your name? And what’s 
the matter? 

Els. If it please your honour, I am the poore Dukes 
Constable, and my name is E/40w; I doe leane upon Ju- 
stice Sir, and doe bring in here before your good honor, 
two notorious Benefactors. 

Ang. Benefactors? Well: What Benefactors are they? 
Are they not Malefactors? 59 

El. If it please your honour, I know not well what 
they are: But precise villaines they are, that I am sure of, 
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and void of all prophanation in the world, that good 
Christians ought to have. 

Esc. This comes off well: here’s a wise Officer. 

Ang. Goe to: What quality! are they of? Elbow is 
your name? 1 rank 
Why do’st thou not speake E/bow? : 

Clo. He cannot Sir: he’s out at Elbow. 

Ang. What are you Sir? 69 

E/b. He Sir: a Tapster Sir: parcell Baud: one that 
serves a bad woman: whose house Sir was (as they say ) 
pluckt downe in the Suborbs: and now shee professes a 
hot-house;? which, I thinke is avery ill house too. 

Esc. How know you that? 2 brothel 

Els. My wife Sir? whom I detest before heaven, and 
your honour. 

Esc. How? thy wife? 

E/é, I Sir: whom I thanke heaven is an honest wo- 
man. 

Esc. Do’st thou detest her therefore? 80 

E/b. I say sir, I willdetest my selfe also, as well as she, 
that this house, if it be not a Bauds house, it is pitty of her 
life, for it is a naughty house. 

Esc. How do’st thou know that, Constable? 

E/b. Marry sir, by my wife, who, if she had bin a wo- 
man Cardinally given, might have bin accus’d in forni- 
cation, adultery, and all uncleanlinesse there. 

Esc. By the womans meanes? 

Elb. Isir, by Mistris Over-dons meanes: butas she spit 
in his face, so she defide him. go 

Cho. Sir, if it please your honor, this is not so. 

E/é. Prove it before these varlets here, thou honora- 
ble man, prove it. 

Esc. Doe you heare how he misplaces? 

C/o. Sir, she came in great with childe: and longing 
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(saving your honors reverence) for stewd prewyns; sir, 
we had but two in the house, which at that very distant 
time stood, as it were ina fruit dish (a dish of some three 
pence; your honours have seene such dishes) they are not 
China-dishes, but very good dishes. 100 

Esc. Go too: go too: no matter for the dish sir. 

Clo. No indeede sir not of a pin; you are therein in 
the right: but, to the point: As I say, this Mistris E/4ow, 
being (asI say) with childe, and being great bellied, and 
longing (as I said) for prewyns: and having but two in 
the dish (as I said) Master Froth here, this very man, ha- 
ving eaten the rest (as I said) & (as I say) paying for them 
very honestly: for, as you know Master Froth, I could not 
give you three pence againe. 

Fro. No indeede. 110 

Clo. Very well: you being then (if you be remem- 
bred) cracking the stones of the foresaid prewyns. 

Fro. I, so I did indeede. 

Clo. Why, very well: I telling you then (if you be 
remembred ) that such a one, and such a one, were past 
cure of the thing you wot of, unlesse they kept very good 
diet, as I told you. 

Fro. All this is true. 

Cl. Why very well then. 119 

Esc. Come: you are a tedious foole: to the purpose: 
what was done to E/Jowes wife, that hee hath cause to 
complaine of? Come me to what was done to her. 

C/o. Sir, your honor cannot come to that yet. 

Esc. No sir, nor I meane it not. 

C/o. Sir, but you shall come to it, by your honours 
leave: And I beseech you, looke into Master Froth here 
sir, a man of foure-score pound a yeare; whose father 
died at Ha/lowmas: Was’t not at Hallowmas Master 
Froth? 
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Fro. Allhallond-Eve. 130 

Clo, Why very well: I hope here be truthes: he Sir, 
sitting (as I say) in a lower chaire, Sir,’ twas in the bunch 
of Grapes, where indeede you have a delight to sit, have 
you not? 

Fro. I have so, because it is an open roome, and good 
for winter. 

Clo. Why very well then: I hope here be truthes. 

Ang. This will last out a night in Russia 
When nights are longest there: Ile take my leave, 

And leave you to the hearing of the cause; 140 
Hoping youle finde good cause to whip them all. Exit. 

Esc. I thinke no lesse: good morrow to your Lord- 
ship. Now Sir, come on: What was done to E/bowes 
wife, once more? 

C/o. Once Sir? there was nothing done to her once. 

E/b. | beseech you Sir, aske him what this man did to 
my wife. 

Clo. I beseech your honor, aske me. 

Esc. Well sir, what did this Gentleman to her? 

Cfo. I beseech you sir, looke in this Gentlemans face: 
good Master Froth looke upon his honor; ’tis for a good 
purpose: doth your honor marke his face? dsr) 

Ese._I sir, very well. 

Clo. Nay, I beseech you marke it well. 

Esc. Well, I doe so. 

C/o. Doth your honor see any harme in his face? 

Esc. Why no. 

C/o. Ile be supposd upon a booke, his face is the worst 
thing about him: good then: if his face be the worst 
thing about him, how could Master Froth doe the Con- 
stables wife any harme? I would know that of your 
honour, 162 

Esc. He’s in the right (Constable) what say you to it? 
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E/b. First, and it like you, the house is a respected 
house; next, this is a respected fellow; and his Mistris is 
a respected woman. 

C/o. By this hand Sir, his wife is a more respected per- 
son then any of us all. 

E/b, Varlet, thou lyest; thou lyest wicked varlet: the 
time is yet to come that shee was ever respected with 
man, woman, or childe. 7 

Clo. Sir, she was respected with him, before he mar- 
ried with her. 

Esc. Which is the wiser here; Justice or Iniquitie? Is 
this true? 

E/j. O thou caytiffe: O thou varlet: O thou wick- 
ed Hanniball; 1 respected with her,before I was married 
to her? If ever I was respected with her, or she with me, 
let not your worship thinke mee the poore Dukes Ofh- 
cer: prove this, thou wicked Hannibal/, or ile have 
mine action of battry on thee. 181 

Esc. If he tooke you a box ’oth’eare, you might have 
your action of slander too. 

Els, Marry I thanke your good worship for it: what 
is’t your Worships pleasure I shall doe with this wick- 
ed Caitiffe? 

Esc. Truly Officer, because he hath some offences in 
him, that thou wouldst discover, if thou couldst, let him 
continue in his courses, till thou knowst what they are. 

Els, Marry I thanke your worship for it: ‘Thou seest 
thou wicked varlet now,what’s come upon thee. Thou 
art to continue now thou Varlet, thou art to continue. 

Esc. Where were you borne, friend? 193 

Froth. Here in Vienna, Sir. 

Esc. Are you of fourescore pounds a yeere? 


164. and: an—THEOBALD. 
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Froth. Yes, and ’t please you sir. 

Esc. So: what trade are you of, sir? 

Clo. A Tapster, a poore widdowes Tapster. 

Esc. Your Mistris name? 

Clo. Mistris Over-don. 200 

Esc. Hath she had any more then one husband? 

Clo. Nine, sir: Over-don by the last. 

Esc. Nine? come hether to me, Master Froth; Master 
Froth, I would not have you acquainted with Tapsters: 
they willdraw you Master Froth, and you wilhang them: 
get you gon, and let me heare no more of you. 

Fro. I thanke your worship: for mine owne part, I 
never come into any roome in a Tap-house, but I am 
drawne in. 209 

Esc. Well: no more of it Master Froth: farewell: 
[ Exit Froth.| Come you hether tome: Mr". Tapster: 
what’s your name | Mr’. 'Tapster? 

Cl. Pompey. 

Esc. What else? 

Cl. Bum, Sir. 

Esc. Troth, and your bum is the greatest thing about 
you, so that in the beastliest sence, you are Pompey the 
great; Pompey, you are partly a bawd, Pompey; howso- 
ever you colour it in being a'Tapster, are you not? come, 
tell me true, it shall be the better for you. 220 

Clo. Truly sir, I am a poore fellow that would live. 

Esc. How would you live Pompey? by being a bawd? 
what doe you thinke of the trade Pompey? is it a lawfull 
trade? 

Clo. If the Law would allow it, sir. 

Esc. But the Law will not allow it Pompey; nor it 
shall not be allowed in Vienna. 


196. and ’t: an't-HANMER. 
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Clo. Do’s your Worship meane to geld and splay all 
the youth of the City? 

Esc. No, Pompey. 230 

Cfo. Truely Sir, in my poore opinion they will too’t 
then: if your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to feare the bawds. 

Esc. There is pretty orders beginning I can tell you: 
It is but heading, and hanging. 

Cl. If you head, and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten yeare together; you’ll be glad to give out a 
Commission for more heads: if this law hold in Vienna 
ten yeare, ile rent the fairest house in it after three pence 
a Bay:! if you live to see this come to passe, say Pompey 
told you so. 1 attic 241 

Esc. Thanke you good Pompey; and in requitall of 
your prophesie, harke you: I advise you let me not finde 
you before me againe upon any complaint whatsoever; 
no, not for dwelling where you doe: if I doe Pompey, I 
shall beat you to your Tent, and prove a shrewd Cesar 
to you: in plaine dealing Pompey, I shall have you whipt; 
so for this time, Pompey, fare you well. 248 

C/o. I thanke your Worship for your good counsell; 
but I shall follow it as the flesh and fortune shall better 
determine. Whip me? no, no, let Carman whip his Jade, 
The valiant heart’s not whipt out of his trade. Exit. 

Esc. Come hether tome, Master £/40w: come hither 
Master Constable: how long have you bin in this place 
of Constable? 

E/b. Seven yeere, and a halfe sir. 

Esc. I thought by the readinesse in the office, you had 
continued in it some time: you say seaven yeares toge- 
ther. 


234. is: are—2-4F. 257. by the: by your—Porr, 
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Elb, And a halfe sir. 260 

Esc. Alas, it hath beene great paines to you: they do 
you wrong to put you so oft upon’t. Are there not men 
in your Ward sufficient to serve it? 

E/d, ’ Faith sir, few of any wit in such matters: as they 
are chosen, they are glad to choose me for them; I do it 
for some peece of money, and goe through with all. 

Esc. Looke you bring mee in the names of some sixe 
or seven, the most sufficient of your parish. 

£/6. To your Worships house sir? 

Esc. To my house: fare you well: [Exit Elbow. | 
what’s a clocke, | thinke you? 271 

Fust. Eleven, Sir. 

Esc. I pray you home to dinner with me. 

Just. | humbly thanke you. 

Esc. It grieves me for the death of Claudio 
But there’s no remedie: 

Fust. Lord Angelo is severe. 

Esc. It is but needfull. 

Mercy is not it selfe, that oft lookes so, 


Pardon is still the nurse of second woe: 280 
But yet, poore C/audio; there is no remedie. 
Come Sir. Exeunt. 


Scena Secunda. 
[ Another room in the same. | 


Enter Provost, Servant. 


Ser. Hee’s hearing of a Cause; he will come straight, - 
Ple tell him of you. 

Pro. ’Pray you doe; [Exit Servant.] Ie know 
His pleasure, may be he will relent; alas 
He hath but as offended in a dreame, 
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FOR MEASURE fit. 5-25 


All Sects, all Ages smack of this vice, and he 
To die for’ t? 


Enter Angelo. 10 


Ang. Now, what’s the matter Provost? 
Pro. Is it your will Claudio shall die to morrow? 
Ang. Did not I tell thee yea? hadst thou not order? 
Why do’st thou aske againe? 
Pro. Lest I might be too rash: 
Under your good correction, I have seene 
When after execution, Judgement hath 
Repented ore his doome. 
Ang. Goe to; let that be mine, 
Doe you your office, or give up your Place, 20 
And you shall well be spar’d. 
Pro. I crave your Honours pardon: 
What shall be done Sir, with the groaning Fu/iet? 
Shee’s very neere her howre. 
Ang. Dispose of her 
To some more fitter place; and that with speed. 


[ Re-enter Servant. ] 


Ser. Here is the sister of the man condemn’d, 
Desires accesse to you. 

Ang. Hath he a Sister? 

Pro. I my good Lord, a very vertuous maid, 30 
And to be shortlie of a Sister-hood, 
If not alreadie. 

Ang. Well: let her be admitted, [Exit Servant. | 
See you the Fornicatresse be remov’d, 
Let her have needfull, but not lavish meanes, 


There shall be order for’t. 
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II. ii. 25-48] MEASURE, 


Enter Lucio and Isabella. 


Pro. ’Save your Honour. 

Ang. Stay a little while: [7% Js.] y’are welcome: 
what’s your will? | 

Jsab. 1 am a wofull Sutor to your Honour, 40 
’Please but your Honor heare me. 

Ang. Well: what’s your suite. 

Isab. There is a vice that most I doe abhorre, 
And most desire should meet the blow of Justice; 

For which I would not plead, but that I must, 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 
At warre, twixt will, and will not. 

Ang. Well: the matter? 

Isab. I have a brother is condemn’d to die, 

I doe beseech you let it be his fault, Xe) 
And not my brother. 

Pro. [ Aside| Heaven give thee moving graces. 

Ang. Condemne the fault, and not the actor of it, 
Why every fault’s condemnd ere it be done: 

Mine were the verie Cipher of a Function 
'To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
And let goe by the Actor: 

Isab, Oh just, but severe Law: 

I had a brother then; heaven keepe your honour. 

Luc. ( Aside to Is.| Give’t not ore so: to him againe, 
entreat him, | 60 
Kneele downe before him, hang upon his gowne, 
You are too cold: if you should need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue desire it: 
To him, I say. 

Isab. Must he needs die? 


38. “Save: God save—CAMBRIDGE. 
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FOR MEASURE [II. ii. 48-75 


Ang. Maiden, no remedie. 
Isab. Yes: I doe thinke that you might pardon him, 

And neither heaven, nor man grieve at the mercy. 

Ang. I will not doe’t. 
Isab. But can you if you would? 70 
Ang. Looke what I will not, that I cannot doe. 
Isab. But might you doe’t & do the world no wrong 

If so your heart were touch’d with that remorse, 

As mine is to him? 

Ang. Hee’s sentenc’d, tis too late. 
Luc. [Aside to Is.] You are too cold. 
Isab. ‘Too late? why no: I that doe speak a word 

May call it againe: well, beleeve this 

No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

Not the Kings Crowne; nor the deputed sword, 80 

The Marshalls Truncheon, nor the Judges Robe 

Become them with one halfe so good a grace 

As mercie does: If he had bin as you, and you as he, 

You would have slipt like him, but he like you 

Would not have beene so sterne. 

‘ Ang. Pray you be gone. 

Isab. I would to heaven I had your potencie, 

And you were Jsae//: should it then be thus? 

No: I would tell what ’twere to be a Judge, 

And what a prisoner. go 
Luc. [Aside to Is.| 1, touch him: there’s the vaine. 
Ang. Your Brother is a forfeit of the Law, 

And you but waste your words. 

Tsab. Alas, alas: 

Why all the soules that were, were forfeit once, 

And he that might the vantage best have tooke, 

Found out the remedie: how would you be, 


79. longs: ‘longs—THEOBALD. 
83. 4s mercie does: separate 1., new 1. at If-CaPEtt. 
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II. ii. 76-103] MEASURE, 


If he, which is the top of Judgement, should 
But judge you, as you are? Oh, thinke on that, 
And mercie then will breathe within your lips 100 
Like man new made. 
Ang. Be you content, (faire Maid) 
It is the Law, not I, condemne your brother, 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my sonne, 
It should be thus with him: he must die to morrow. 
Isab. To morrow? oh, that’s sodaine, 
Spare him, spare him: 
Hee’s not prepar’d for death; even for our kitchins 
We kill the fowle of season: shall we serve heaven 
With lesse respect then we doe minister 110 
To our grosse- -selves? good, good my Lord, bethink you; 
Who is it that hath di’d for this offence? 
There’s many have committed it. 
Luc. [Aside to Is.] 1, well said. 
Ang. ‘The Law hath not bin dead, thogh it hath slept 
Those many had not dar’d to doe that evill 
If the first, that did th’ Edict infringe 
Had answer’d for his deed: Now ’tis awake, 
Takes note of what is done, and like a Prophet 
Lookes in a glasse that shewes what future evils 120 
Either now, or by remissenesse, new conceiv’d, 
And so in progresse to be hatc’hd, and borne, 
Are now to have no successive degrees, 
But here they live to end. 
Isa. Yet shew some pittie. 
Ang. I shew it most of all, when I show Justice; 
For then I pittie those I doe not know, 
Which a dismis’d offence, would after gaule 
And doe him right, that answering one foule wrong 


106-7. 1 1.—Porr. 121, now: new—Dyce, 
124. bere: ere-HANMER. 
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FOR MEASURE [II. ii. 104-132 


Lives not to act another. Be satisfied; 130 
Your Brother dies to morrow; be content. 
Lsab. So you must be the first that gives this sentence, 
And hee, that suffers: Oh, it is excellent 
To have a Giants strength: but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a Giant. 
Luc. [Aside to Is.| That’s well said. 
Isab. Could great men thunder 
As Yove himselfe do’s, ove would never be quiet, 
For every pelting! petty Officer ! paltry 
Would use his heaven for thunder; 140 
Nothing but thunder: Mercifull heaven, 
Thou rather with thy sharpe and sulpherous bolt 
Splits the un-wedgable and gnarled Oke, 
Then the soft Mertill: But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little briefe authoritie, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’ d, 
(His glassie Essence) like an angry Ape 
Plaies such phantastique tricks before high heaven, 
As makes the Angels weepe: who with our spleenes, 
Would all themselves laugh mortall. 150 
Luc. [ Aside to Is.] Oh, to him, to him wench: he 
will relent, | 
Hee’s comming: I perceive’ t. 
Pro. [Aside| Pray heaven she win him. 
Isab. We cannot weigh our brother with our selfe, 
Great men may jest with Saints: tis wit in them, 
But in the lesse fowle prophanation. 
Luc. Thou’rt i’th right (Girle) more o’ that. 

Isab. That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke word, 
Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 159 
Luc. [Aside to Is,| Art avis’d o’that? more on’t. 

138. never: ne’er (nere-2-3F. )—4F. 
143. Splits: Split’st-2-4F. 149. makes: make—STEEVENS. 
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Il. ii. 133-160] MEASURE, 


Ang. Why doe you put these sayings upon me? 
Isab. Because Authoritie, though it erre like others, 
Hath yet a kinde of medicine in it selfe 
That skins the vice o’th top; goe to your bosome, 
Knock there, and aske your heart what it doth know 
That’s like my brothers fault: if it confesse 
A naturall guiltinesse, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brothers life. 
Ang. [ Aside| Shee speakes, and ’tis such sence 170 
That my Sence breeds with it; fare you well. 
Isaé. Gentle my Lord, turne backe. 
Ang. 1 will bethinke me: come againe to morrow. 
Isa. Hark, how Ile bribe you: good my Lord turn back. 
Ang. How? bribe me? 
Is. I, with such gifts that heaven shall share with you. 
Luc. [Aside to Is.] You had mar’d all else. 
Isab. Not with fond Sickles of the tested-gold, 
Or Stones, whose rate are either rich, or poore 
As fancie values them: but with true prayers, 180 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter there 
Ere Sunne rise: prayers from preserved soules, 
From fasting Maides, whose mindes are dedicate 
To nothing temporall. 
Ang. Well: come to me to morrow. 
Luc. [Aside to Is.| Goe to: ’tis well; away. 
Isai, Heaven keepe your honour safe. 
Ang. [Aside| Amen. 
For I am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers crosse. 190 
Isab. At what hower to morrow, 
Shall I attend your Lordship? 


170-1. new ]. at Such—-Steevens. 178. Sickles: shekels—Popr. 
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FOR MEASURE [II. ii. 160-187 


Ang. At any time ’fore-noone. 
Isab. ’Save your Honour. 
[Exeunt Isabella, Lucio, and Provost. | 

Ang. From thee: even from thy vertue. 
What’s this? what’s this? is this her fault, or mine? 
The Tempter, or the Tempted, who sins most? ha? 
Not she: nor doth she tempt: but it is I, 
That, lying by the Violet in the Sunne, 
Doe as the Carrion do’s, not as the flowre, 200 
Corrupt with vertuous season: Can it be, 
‘That Modesty may more betray our Sence 
‘Then womans lightnesse? having waste ground enough, 
Shall we desire to raze the Sanctuary 
And pitch our evils there? oh fie, fie, fie: 
What dost thou? or what art thou Avgelo? 
Dost thou desire her fowly, for those things 
That make her good? oh, let her brother live: 
Theeves for their robbery have authority, 
When Judges steale themselves: what, doe I love her, 210 
That I desire to heare her speake againe? 
‘And feast upon her eyes? what is’t I dreame on? 
Oh cunning enemy, that to catch a Saint, 
With Saints dost bait thy hooke: most dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To sinne, in loving vertue: never could the Strumpet 
With all her double vigor, Art, and Nature 
Once stir my temper: but this vertuous Maid 
Subdues me quite: Ever till now 219 
When men were fond, | smild, and wondred how. Evwit. 


197. ba?: separate 1.—CAMBRIDGE. 
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II. iii, 1-23] MEASURE, 


Scena Tertia. 
[4 room in a prison. | 


Enter [severally| Duke [disguised as a,friar| and 
Provost. | 


Duke. Haile to you, Provost, so I thinke you are. 
Pro. Lam the Provost: whats your will, good Frier? 
Duke. Bound by my charity, and my blest order, 

I come to visite the afflicted spirits 

Here in the prison: doe me the common right 

To let me see them: and to make me know 

The nature of their crimes, that I may minister 

To them accordingly. 10 
Pro. I would do more then that, ifmore were needfull 


Enter Fuliet. 


Looke here comes one: a Gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flawes of her owne youth, 
Hath blisterd her report: She is with childe, 
And he that got it, sentenc’d: a yong man, 
More fit to doe another such offence, 
Then dye for this. 
Duk. When must he dye? 
Pro. As I do thinke to morrow. 20 
I have provided for you, stay a while 
And you shall be conducted. 
Duk. Repent you (faire one) of the sin you carry? 
Ful. I doe; and beare the shame most patiently. 
Du. Ile teach you how you shal araign your conscience 
And try your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Ful. Mle gladly learne. 
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FOR MEASURE [II. iti. 24-iv. 5 


Duk. Love you the man that wrong’d you? 
Ful. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong’d him. 30 
Duk. So then it seemes your most offence full act 
Was mutually committed. 
Ful. Mutually. ; 
Duk. Then was your sin of heavier kinde then his. 
Ful. I doe confesse it, and repent it (Father. ) 
Duk. ’Tis meet so (daughter) but least you do repent 
As that the sin hath brought you to this shame, 
Which sorrow is alwaies toward our selves, not heaven, 
Showing we would not spare heaven, as we love it, 
But as we stand in feare. 40 
Ful. I doe repent me, as it is an evill, 
And take the shame with joy. 
Duke. There rest: 
Your partner (as I heare) must die to morrow, 
And I am going with instruction to him: 
Grace goe with you, Benedicite. Exit. 
Ful. Must die to morrow? oh injurious Love 
That respits me a life, whose very comfort 
‘Ts still a dying horror. 
Pro. ’'Tis pitty of him. Exeunt. 50 


Scena Quarta. 
[4 room in Angelos house. | 


Enter Angelo. 


An. When I would pray, & think, I thinke, and pray 
To severall subjects: heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my Invention, hearing not my ‘Tongue, 
Anchors on Jsaée//: heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did but onely chew his name, 


40. feare.: fear,—CAPELL. 
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IL. iv. 6-33] MEASURE, 


And in my heart the strong and swelling evill 

Of my conception: the state whereon I studied 

Is like a good thing, being often read 10 
Growne feard, and tedious: yea, my Gravitie 
Wherein (let no man heare me) I take pride, 
Could I, with boote, change for an idle plume 
Which the ayre beats for vaine: oh place, oh forme, 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit 
Wrench awe from fooles, and tye the wiser soules 
To thy false seeming? Blood, thou art blood, 

Let’s write good Angell on the Devills horne 

’'Tis not the Devills Crest: how now? who’s there? 


Enter Servant. 20 
Ser. One Isabel], a Sister, desires accesse to you. 
Ang. Teach her the way: oh, heavens 
Why doe’s my bloud thus muster to my heart, 
Making both it unable for it selfe, 
And dispossessing all my other parts ; 
Of necessary fitnesse? lcommon people 
So play the foolish throngs with one that swounds, 
Come all to help him, and so stop the ayre 
By which hee should revive: and even so 
The generall! subject to a wel-wisht King 30 
Quit their owne part, and in obsequious fondnesse 
Crowd to his presence, where their un-taught love 
Must needs appear offence: how now faire Maid. 


Enter Isabella. 
Isab. | am come to know your pleasure. 


An. ‘That you might know it, wold much better please 
me, 


Then to demand what ’tis: your Brother cannot live. 
27. swounds: swoons—2Rowe. 
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FOR MEASURE (IL. iv. 34-64 


Isab. Even so: heaven keepe your Honor. 
Ang. Yet may he live a while: and it may be 
As long as you, or I: yet he must die. 40 
Isab. Under your Sentence? 
Ang. Yea. 
Isab. When, I beseech you: that in his Reprieve 
(Longer, or shorter) he may be so fitted 
That his soule sicken not. 
Ang. Ha? fie, these filthy vices: It were as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature stolne 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their sawcie sweetnes, that do coyne heavens Image 
In stamps that are forbid: ’tis all as easie, 50 
Falsely to take away a life true made, 
As to put mettle in restrained meanes 
To make a false one. 
tsab. ’'Tis set downe so in heaven, but not in earth. 
Ang. Say you so: then I shall poze you quickly. 
Which had you rather, that the most just Law 
Now tooke your brothers life, and to redeeme him 
‘Give up your body to such sweet uncleannesse 
As she that he hath staind? 
Isab. Sir, beleeve this. 60 
I had rather give my body, then my soule. 
Ang. I talke not of your soule: our compel’d sins 
Stand more for number, then for accompt. 
Isab. How say you? 
Ang. Nay Ile not warrant that: for I can speake 
Against the thing I say: Answere to this, 
I (now the voyce of the recorded Law ) 
Pronounce a sentence on your Brothers life, 
Might there not be a charitie in sinne, 
‘To save this Brothers life? 70 


52. mettle: metal-THEOBALD. 
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IL. iv. 64-95] MEASURE, 


Isab. Please you to doo’t, 

Ile take it as a perill to my soule, 
It is no sinne at all, but charitie. 

Ang. Pleas’d you to doo’t, at perill of your soule 
Were equall poize of sinne, and charitie. 

Isab. That I do beg his life, if it be sinne 
Heaven let me beare it: you granting of my suit, 

If that be sin, Ile make it my Morne-praier, 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your answere. _ 80 

Ang. Nay, but heare me, 
Your sence pursues not mine: either you are ignorant, 
Or seeme so crafty; and that’s not good. 

Isabé. Let be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciously to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wisdome wishes to appeare most bright, 
When it doth taxe it selfe: As these blacke Masques 
Proclaime an en-shield ! beauty ten times louder 
Then beauty could displaied: But marke me, ! covered 
To be received plaine, lle speake more grosse: go 
Your Brother is to dye, 

Isab. So. 

Ang. And his offence is so, as it appeares, 
Accountant to the Law, upon that paine.? 2 pena/ty 

Isab. ‘True. 

Ang. Admit no other way to save his life 
(As I subscribe not that, nor any other, 

But in the losse of question) that you, his Sister, 
Finding your selfe desir’d of such a person, 99 
Whose creadit with the Judge, or owne great place, 
Could fetch your Brother from the Manacles 

Of the all-building-Law: and that there were 

No earthly meane to save him, but that either 


83. crafty: craftily-Rowe. 84. Let be: Let me be—2-4F. 
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FOR MEASURE [Il. iv. 96-125 


You must lay downe the treasures of your body, 
To this supposed, or else to let him suffer: 
What would you doe? 
Isab. As much for my poore Brother, as my selfe; 
That is: were I under the tearmes of death, 
Th’ impression of keene whips, I’ld weare as Rubies, 
And strip my selfe to death, as to a bed, 110 
That longing have bin sicke for, ere I’ld yeeld 
My body up to shame. 
Ang. Then must your brother die. 
Isa. And ’twer the cheaper way: 
Better it were a brother dide at once, 
Then that a sister, by redeeming him 
Should die for ever. 
Ang. Were not you then as cruell as the Sentence, 
That you have slander’d so? 
Isa. Ignomie in ransome, and free pardon 120 
Are of two houses: lawfull mercie, 
Is nothing kin to fowle redemption. 
Ang. You seem’d of late to make the Law a tirant, 
And rather prov’d the sliding of your brother 
A merriment, then a vice. 
Isa. Oh pardon me my Lord, it oft fals out 
To have, what we would have, 
We speake not what we meane; 
I something do excuse the thing | hate, 
For his advantage that I dearely love. 130 
Ang. We are all fraile. 
Isa. Else let my brother die, 
If not a fedarie but onely he 
Owe,!and succeed thy weaknesse. 1 pwn 
Ang. Nay, women are fraile too. 
Isa. I,,as the glasses where they view themselves, 


127-8. 1 1.-2Rowe. 133. fedarie; feodary—2-4F, 
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II. iv. 126-155] MEASURE, 


Which are as easie broke as they make formes: 
Women? Helpe heaven; men their creation marre 
In profiting by them: Nay, call us ten times fraile, 
For we are soft, as our complexions are, 140 
And credulous to false prints. 
Ang. I thinke it well: 
And from this testimonie of your owne sex 
(Since I suppose we are made to be no stronger 
Then faults may shake our frames) let me be bold; 
I do arrest your words. Be that you are, 
That is a woman; if you be more, you’r none. 
If you be one (as you are well exprest 
By all externall warrants ) shew it now, 
By putting on the destin’d Liverie. 150 
Isa. I have no tongue but one; gentle my Lord, 
Let me entreate you speake the former language. 
Ang. Plainlie conceive I love you. 
Isa. My brother did love Fu/iet, 
And you tell me that he shall die for’t. 
Ang. He shall not /saée// if you give me love. 
Isa. I know your vertue hath a licence in’t, 
Which seemes a little fouler then it is, 
To plucke on others. 
Ang. Beleeve me on mine Honor, 160 
My words expresse my purpose. 
Isa. Ha? Little honor, to be much beleev’d, 
And most pernitious purpose: Seeming, seeming. 
I will proclaime thee 4zgelo, looke for’ t. 
Signe me a present pardon for my brother, 
Or with an out-stretcht throate Ile tell the world aloud 
What man thou art. 
Ang. Who will beleeve thee Isabell? 
My unsoild name, th’austeerenesse of my life, 
155. for’t: for it—Pore. 
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FOR MEASURE [Il. iv. 156-187 


My vouch against you, and my place i’th State, 170 

Will so your accusation over-weigh, 

That you shall stifle in your owne reporr, 

And smell of calumnie. I have begun, 

And now I give my sensuall race, the reine, 

Fit thy consent to my sharpe appetite, 

Lay by all nicetie, and prolixious blushes 

‘That banish what they sue for: Redeeme thy brother, 

By yeelding up thy bodie to my will, 

Or else he must not onelie die the death, 

But thy unkindnesse shall his death draw out 180 

To lingring sufferance: Answer me to morrow, 

Or by the affection that now guides me most, 

Ile prove a Tirant to him. As for you, 

Say what you can; my false, ore-weighs your true. Exit 
Isa. To whom should I complaine? Did I tell this, 

Who would beleeve me? O perilous mouthes 

‘That beare in them, one and the selfe same tongue, 

Either of condemnation, or approofe,! 1 approval 

Bidding the Law make curtsie to their will, 

Hooking both right and wrong to th’ appetite, 190 

To follow as it drawes. Ile to my brother, 

Though he hath falne by prompture of the blood, 

Yet hath he in him such a minde of Honor, 

That had he twentie heads to tender downe 

On twentie bloodie blockes, hee’]d yeeld them up, 

Before his sister should her bodie stoope 

To such abhord pollution. 

Then Jsade// live chaste, and brother die; 

«¢ More then our Brother, is our Chastitie. 

Tle tell him yet of Avge/o’s request, 200 

And fit his minde to death, for his soules rest.  Eywit. 


172. reporr: report—2-4F. 
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III. i. 1-26] MEASURE, 


Actus Tertius. Scena Prima. 
[4 room in the prison. | 
Enter Duke [disguised as before|, Claudio, and Provost. 


Du. So then you hope of pardon from Lord Angelo? 

Cla. The miserable have no other medicine 
But onely hope: I ’have hope to live, and am prepar’d to 
die. 

Duke. Be absolute for death: either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life: 
If I do loose thee, I do loose a thing 9 
That none but fooles would keepe: a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyie-influences, 

That dost this habitation where thou keepst 

Hourely afflict: Meerely, thou art deaths foole, 

For him thou labourst by thy flight to shun, 

And yet runst toward him still. ‘Thou art not noble, 
For all th’accommodations that thou bearst, 

Are nurst by basenesse: Thou’rt by no meanes valiant, 
For thou dost feare the soft and tender forke 

Of a poore worme: thy best of rest is sleepe, 

And that thou oft provoakst, yet grosselie fearst 20 
Thy death, which is no more, Thou art not thy selfe, 
For thou exists on manie a thousand graines 

‘Tthat issue out of dust. Happie thou art not, 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 

And what thou hast forgetst. Thou art not certaine, 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After the Moone: If thou art rich, thou’rt poore, 

For like an Asse, whose backe with Ingots bowes; 


5. But onely hope: separate 1., new 1, at I-Caprtr. I have: I’ve 
—CAPELL. 22. exists: exist’st-THEOBALD, 
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FOR MEASURE (IID. i, 27-51 


Thou bearst thy heavie riches but a journie, 
And death unloads thee; Friend hast thou none. 30 
For thine owne bowels which do call thee, sire 
The meere effusion of thy proper loines 
Do curse the Gowt, Sapego, and the Rheume 
For ending thee no sooner. ‘Thou hast nor youth, nor age 
But as it were an after-dinners sleepe 
Dreaming on both, for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth begge the almes 
Of palsied-Eld: and when thou art old, and rich 
Thou hast neither heate, affection, limbe, nor beautie 
To make thy riches pleasant: what’s yet in this 40 
That beares the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths; yet death we feare 
That makes these oddes, all even. 

C/a. I humblie thanke you. 
To sue to live, I finde I seeke to die, 
And seeking death, finde life: Let it come on. 


Enter Isabella. 


Isab. What hoa? Peace heere; Grace, and good com- 


panie. 
Pro. Who’s there? Come in, the wish deserves a 
welcome. 51 
Duke. Deere sir, ere long Ile visit you againe. , 


Cla. Most holie Sir, I thanke you. 
Isa. My businesse is a word or two with Claudio. 
Pro. And verie welcom: looke Signior, here’s your 
sister. 
Duke. Provost, a word with you. 
' Pro. As manie as you please. 


33. Sapego: serpigo—Rowe. 
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Duke. Bring them to heare me speak, where I may be 


conceal’d. [Exeunt Duke and Provost.| 60 
Cla. Now sister, what’s the comfort? 
Isa. Why, 


As all comforts are: most good, most good indeede, 
Lord Ange/o having affaires to heaven 
Intends you for his swift Ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting Leiger;! 1 resident 
Therefore your best appointment? make with speed, 
To Morrow you set on. 2 preparation 
Clau. Is there no remedie? 
Isa. None, but such remedie, as to save a head 70 
To cleave a heart in twaine: 
C/au. But is there anie? 
Isa. Yes brother, you may live; 
There is a divellish mercie in the Judge, 
If you’] implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death. 
Cla. Perpetuall durance? 
Isa. I just, perpetuall durance, a restraint 
Through all the worlds vastiditie you had 
To a determin’d scope. 80 
C/au. But in what nature? 
Isa. In such a one, as you consenting too’t, 
Would barke your honor from that trunke you beare, 
And leave you naked. 
C/au, Let me know the point. 
Isa, Oh, I do feare thee C/audio, and I quake, 
Least thou a feavorous life shouldst entertaine, 
And six or seven winters more respect 
Then a perpetuall Honor. Dar’st thou die? 
The sence of death is most in apprehension, go 
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And the poore Beetle that we treade upon 
In corporall sufferance, finds a pang as great, 
As when a Giant dies. 

Cla. Why give you me this shame? 
Thinke you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowrie tendernesse? If I must die, 

I will encounter darknesse as a bride, 
And hugge it in mine armes. 

Isa. There spake my brother: there my fathers grave 
Did utter forth a voice. Yes, thou must die: 100 
Thou art too noble, to conserve a life 
In base appliances. ‘This outward sainted Deputie, 
Whose setled visage, and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’th head, and follies doth emmew 
As Falcon doth the Fowle, is yet a divell: 

His filth within being cast, he would appeare 
A pond, as deepe as hell. 


Cla. The prenzie,! Angels? 1 prim 
Isa. Oh ’tis the cunning Liverie of hell, 
The damnest bodie to invest, and cover 110 
In prenzie gardes;? dost thou thinke Claudio, 
If I would yeeld him my virginitie 2 trappings 


Thou might’st be freed? 

Cla. Oh heavens, it cannot be. 

Isa. Yes, he would giy’t thee; from this rank offence 
So to offend him still. ‘This night’s the time 
That I should do what I abhorre to name, 
Or else thou diest to morrow. 

Clau. Thou shalt not do’t. 

Isa. O, were it but my life, 120 
I’de throw it downe for your deliverance 
As frankely as a pin. 

Clau. Thankes deere Isabe/1. 

Isa. Be readie Claudio, for your death to morrow. 
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Clau. Yes. Has he affections in him, 
That thus can make him bite the Law by th’nose, 
When he would force it? Sure it is no sinne, 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 
Isa. Which is the least? 
Cla. If it were damnable, he being so wise, 13.0 
Why would he for the momentarie tricke 
Be perdurablie fin’de? Oh Jsabe//. 
Isa, What saies my brother? 
Cla. Death is a fearefull thing. 
Isa. And shamed life, a hatefull. 
Cla. I, but to die, and go we know not where, 
'To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot, 
This sensible warme motion, to become 
A kneaded clod; And the delighted spirit 
To bath in fierie foods, or to recide 140 
In thrilling Region of thicke-ribbed Ice, 
To be imprison’d in the viewlesse windes 
And blowne with restlesse violence round about 
The pendant world: or to be worse then worst 
Of those, that lawlesse and incertaine thought, 
Imagine howling, ’tis too horrible. 
The weariest, and most loathed worldly life 
That-Age, Ache, perjury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a Paradise 
To what we feare of death. 150 
Isa. Alas, alas. 
Cla. Sweet Sister, let me live. 
What sinne you do, to save a brothers life, 
Nature dispenses with the deede so farre, 
That it becomes a vertue. 
Isa. Oh you beast, 
Oh faithlesse Coward, oh dishonest wretch, 
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Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice? 
Is’t not a kinde of Incest, to take life 159 
From thine owne sisters shame? What should I thinke, 
Heaven shield my Mother plaid my Father faire: 
For such a warped slip of wildernesse! 1 wildness 
Nere issu’d from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, perish: Might but my bending downe 
Repreeve thee from thy fate, it should proceede. 
Tle pray a thousand praiers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 

Cla. Nay heare me Isabell. 

Isa. Oh fie, fie, fie: 
Thy sinn’s not accidental], but a Trade; 170 
Mercy to thee would prove it selfe a Bawd, 
’'Tis best that thou diest quickly. 

Cla. Oh heare me Isabella. 


[ Re-enter Duke. | 


Duk. Vouchsafe a word, yong sister, but one word. 

Isa. What is your Will. 

Duk. Might you dispense with your leysure, I would 
by and by have some speech with you: the satisfaction I 
would require, is likewise your owne benefit. 178 

Isa. I have no superfluous leysure, my stay must be 
stolen out of other affaires; but I will attend you a while. 

[ Walks apart. | 

Duke. Son, I have over-heard what hath past between 
you & your sister. Azgelo had never the purpose to cor- 
rupt her; onely he hath made an assay of her vertue, to 
practise his judgement with the disposition of natures. 
She (having the truth of honour in her) hath made him 
that gracious deniall, which he is most glad to receive: I 
am Confessor to Avge/o, and I know this to be true, ther- 
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fore prepare your selfe to death: do not satisfie your re- 
solution with hopes that are fallible, to morrow you 
must die, goe to your knees, and make ready. 190 

Cla. Let me ask my sister pardon, I am so out of love 
with life, that I will sue to be rid of it. 

Duke. Hold you there: farewell: [Exit Claudio. | 
Provost, a word | with you. 

Pro. What’s your will (father?) 

Duk, 'That now youare come, you wil be gone: leave 
mea while with the Maid, my minde promises with my 
habit, no losse shall touch her by my company. 

Pro. In good time. Exit. 199 

[ Isabella comes forward. | 

Duk. The hand that hath made you faire, hath made 
you good; the goodnes that is cheape in beauty, makes 
beauty briefe in goodnes; but grace being the soule of 
your complexion, shall keepe the body of it ever faire:, 
the assault that Anzge/o hath made to you, Fortune hath 
convaid to my understanding; and but that frailty hath 
examples for his falling, I should wonder at duge/o: how 
will you doe to content this Substitute, and to save your 
Brother? 208 

Isab. 1 am now going to resolve him: I had rather 
my brother die by the Law, then my sonne should be un- 
lawfullie borne. But (oh) how much is the good Duke 
deceiv’d in Ange/o: if ever he returne, and I can speake 
to him, I will open my lips in vaine, or discover his go- 
vernment. 

Duke. That shall not be much amisse: yet, as the mat- 
ter now stands, he will avoid your accusation: he made 
triall of you onelie. Therefore fasten your eare on my 
advisings, to the love I have in doing good; a remedie 
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presents it selfe. I doe make my selfe beleeve that you 
may most uprighteously do a poor wronged Lady a me- 
rited benefit; redeem your brother from theangry Law; 
doe no staine to your owne gracious person, and much 
please the absent Duke, if peradventure he shall ever re- 
turne to have hearing of this businesse. 224 

Isab. Let me heare you speake farther; I have spirit to 
do any thing that appeares not fowle in the truth of my 
spirit. 

Duke. Vertue is bold, and goodnes never fearefull: 
Have you not heard speake of Mariana the sister of Fre- 
dericke the great Souldier, who miscarried at Sea? 230 

Isa, Ihave heard of the Lady, and good words went 
with her name. 

Duke. Shee should this Azge/o have married: was af- 
fianced to her oath, and the nuptiall appointed: between 
which time of the contract, and limit of the solemnitie, 
her brother Fredericke was wrackt at Sea, having in that 
perished vessell, the dowry of his sister: but marke how 
heavily this befell to the poore Gentlewoman, there she 
lost a noble and renowned brother, in his love toward 
her, ever most kinde and naturall: with him the portion 
and sinew of her fortune, her marriage dowry: with 
both, her combynate!-husband, this well-seeming 
Angelo. laffanced 243 

Isab. Can this be so? did Angelo so leave her? 

Duke. Left her in her teares, & dried not one of them 
with his comfort: swallowed his vowes whole, preten- 
ding in her, discoveries of dishonor: in few, bestow’d 
her on her owne lamentation, which she yet weares for 
his sake: and he, a marble to her teares, is washed with 
them, but relents not. 250 
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Isab. What a merit were it in death to take this poore 
maid from the world? what corruption in this life, that 
it will let this man live? But how out of this can shee a- 
vaile? 

Duke. Itisa rupture that you may easily heale: and the 
cure of it not onely saves your brother, but keepes you 
from dishonor in doing it. 

Isab. Shew me how (good Father. ) 258 

Duk. This fore-named Maid hath yet in her the con- 
tinuance of her first affection: his unjust unkindenesse 
(that in all reason should have quenched her love) hath 
(like an impediment in the Current) made it more vio- 
lent and unruly: Goe you to Angelo, answere his requi- 
ring with a plausible obedience, agree with his demands 
to the point: onely referre your selfe to this advantage; 
first, that your stay with him may not be long: that the 
time may have all shadow, and silence in it: and the place 
answere to convenience: this being granted in course, 
and now followes all: wee shall advise this wronged 
maid to steed up your appointment, goe in your place: 
if the encounter acknowledge it selfe heereafter, it may 
compell him to her recompence; and heere, by this is 
your brother saved, your honor untainted, the poore 
Mariana advantaged, and the corrupt Deputy scaled. 
The Maid will I frame, and make fit for his attempt: if 
you thinke well to carry this as you may, the doublenes 
of the benefit defends the deceit from reproofe. What 
thinke you of it? 

sab. The image of it gives me content already, and I 
trust it will grow to a most prosperous perfection. 280 

Duk. It lies much in your holding up: haste you spee- 
dily to Ange/s, if for this night he intreat you to his bed, 
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give him promise of satisfaction: I will presently to S. 
Lukes, there at the moated-Grange recides this deje- 
cted Mariana; at that place call upon me, and dispatch 
with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

Isab. 1 thank you for this comfort: fare you well good 
father. Exit. 


[Scene ti. The street before the prison. ] 


[ Enter on ome side, Duke, disguised as before; on the 
other| Enter Elbow, Clowne | Pompey|, Officers. 


Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you 
will needes buy and sell men and women like beasts, we 
shall have all the world drinke browne & white bastard. 

Duk. Oh heavens, what stuffe is heere. sweet wine 

Clow. 'Twas never merry world since of two usuries 
the merriest was put downe, and the worser allow’d by 
order of Law; a fur’d gowne to keepe him warme; and 
furd with Foxe and Lamb-skins too, to signifie, that craft 
being richer then Innocency, stands for the facing. 10 

* E/b. Come your way sir: ’blesse you good Father 
Frier. 

Duk. And you good Brother Father; what offence 
hath this man made you, Sir? 

El, Marry Sir, he hath offended the Law; and Sir, 
we take him to be a Theefe too Sir: for wee have found 
upon him Sir, a strange Pick-lock, which we have sent . 
to the Deputie. 

Duke. Fie, sirrah, a Bawd, a wicked bawd, 

The evill that thou causest to be done, 20 
That is thy meanes to live. Do thou but thinke 
What ’tis to cram a maw, or cloath a backe 
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From such a filthie vice: say to thy selfe, 

From their abhominable and beastly touches 

I drinke, I eate away my selfe, and live: 

Canst thou beleeve thy living is a life, 

So stinkingly depending? Go mend, go mend. 

Clo. Indeed, it do’s stinke in some sort, Sir: 

But yet Sir I would prove. 29 

Duke. Nay, if the divell have given thee proofs for sin 
Thou wilt prove his. ‘Take him to prison Officer: 
Correction, and Instruction must both worke 
Ere this rude beast will profit. 

Els. He must before the Deputy Sir, he ha’s given 
him warning: the Deputy cannot abide a Whore-ma- 
ster: if he be a Whore-monger, and comes before him, 
he were as good go a mile on his errand. 

Duke. That we were all, as some would seeme to bee 
From our faults, as faults from seeming free. 


Enter Lucio. 40 


Els, His necke will come to your wast, a Cord sir. 

Cl. I spy comfort, I cry baile: Here’s a Gentleman, 
and a friend of mine. 

Luc. How now noble Pompey? What, at the wheels 
of Cesar? Art thou led in triumph? What is there none 
of Pigmalions Images newly made woman to bee had 
now, for putting the hand in the pocket, and extracting 
clutch’d? What reply? Ha? What saist thou to this 
‘Tune, Matter, and Method? Is’t not drown’d i’th last 
raine? Ha? What saist thou Trot? Is the world as it was 
Man? Which is the way? Is it sad, and few words? 
Or how? The tricke of it? 52 


25. away: array—THEOBALD. 28-9. prose—Popr. 
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Duke. Still thus, and thus: still worse? 

Luc. How doth my deere Morsell, thy Mistris? Pro- 
cures she still? Ha? 

C/o. Troth sir, shee hath eaten up all her beefe, and 
she is her selfe in the tub. 

Luc. Why ’tis good: It is the right of it: it must be 
so. Ever your fresh Whore, and your pouder’d Baud, an 
unshun’d consequence, it must be so. Art going to pri- 
son Pompey? 61 

Ch. Yes faith sir. 

Luc. Why ’tis not amisse Pompey: farewell: goe say 
I sent thee thether: for debt Pompey? Or how? 

E/é. For being a baud, for being a baud. 

Luc. Well, then imprison him: If imprisonment be 
the due of a baud, why ’tis his right. Baud is he doubt- 
lesse, and of antiquity too: Baud borne. Farwell good 
Pompey: Commend me to the prison Pompey, you will 
turne good husband now Pompey, you will keepe the 
house. a1 

. Clo, Thope Sir, your good Worship wil be my baile? 

Luc. No indeed wil I not Pompey, it is not the wear: 
I will pray ( Pompey) to encrease your bondage if you 
take it not patiently: Why, your mettle is the more: 
Adieu trustie Pompey. 

Blesse you Friar. 

Duke. And you. 

Luc. Do’s Bridget paint still, Pompey? Ha? 

El, Come your waies sir, come. 80 

Clo. You will not baile me then Sir? 

Luc. Then Pompey, nor now: what newes abroad Fr7- 
er? What newes? 

E/é. Come your waies sir, come. 

74-5. bondage if .. patiently: Why: bondage: if .. patiently, 
why—THEOBALD. 76-7. prose~Porr, 
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Luc. Goe to kennell ( Pompey) goe: 

[Ex. El, Pom., & Of.) 
What newes Frier of the Duke? 

Duke. I know none: can you tell me of any? 

Luc. Some say heis with the Emperor of Russia: other 
some, he is in Rome: but where is he thinke you? 

Duke. 1 know not where: but wheresoever, I wish 
him well. gl 

Luc. It was a mad fantasticall tricke of him to steale 
from the State, and usurpe the beggerie hee was never 
borne to: Lord Azge/o Dukes it well in his absence: he 
puts transgression too’ t. 

Duke. He do’s well in’t. 

Luc. A little more lenitie to Lecherie would doe no 
harme in him: Something too crabbed that way, Frier. 

Duk. Itis too generalavice, and severitie must cure it. 

Luc. Yes in good sooth, the vice is of a great kindred; 
it is well allied, but it is impossible to extirpe it quite, 
Frier, till eating and drinking be put downe. They say 
this Avge/o was not made by Man and Woman, after 
this downe-right way of Creation: is it true, thinke 
you? 105 

Duke. How should he be made then? 

Luc, Some report, aSea-maid spawn’d him. Some, 
that he was begot betweene two Stock-fishes. But it 
is certaine, that when he makes water, his Urine is con- 
geal’d ice, that I know to bee true: and he is a motion 
generative, that’s infallible. 111 

Duke. You are pleasant sir, and speake apace. 

Luc. Why, what a ruthlesse thing is this in him, for 
the rebellion of a Cod-peece, to take away the lite of a 
man? Would the Duke that is absent have done this? 
Ere he would have hang’d a man for the getting a hun- 
dred Bastards, he would have paide for the Nursing a 
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thousand. He had some feeling of the sport, hee knew 
the service, and that instructed him to mercie. 119 

Duke. I never heard the absent Duke much detected! 
for Women, he was not enclin’d that way. 1 accused 

Luc. Oh Sir, you are deceiv’d. 

Duke. ’'Tis not possible. 

Luc. Who, not the Duke? Yes, your beggar of fifty: 
and his use was, to puta ducket in her Clack-dish; the 
Duke had Crochets in him. Hee would be drunke too, 
that let me informe you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Luc. Sir, I was an inward? of his: a shie fellow was 
the Duke, and I beleeve I know the cause of his with- 
drawing. 2 intimate 131 

Duke. What (I prethee) might be the cause? 

Luc. No, pardon: ’Tis a secret must bee lockt with- 
in the teeth and the lippes: but this I can let you under- 
stand, the greater file of the subject held the Duke to be 
wise. 

Duke. Wise? Why no question but he was. 137 

' Luc. A very superficiall, ignorant, unweighing fellow 

Duke. Either this is Envie in you, Folly, or mista- 
king: The very streame of his life, and the businesse he 
hath helmed,? must uppon a warranted neede, give him 
a better proclamation. Let him be but testimonied in 
his owne bringings forth, and hee shall appeare to the 
envious, a Scholler, a Statesman, and a Soldier: there- 
fore you speake unskilfully: or, if your knowledge bee 
more, it is much darkned in your malice. 3 steered 

Luc. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 

Duke. Love talkes with better knowledge, & know- 
ledge with deare love. 

Luc. Come Sir, I know what I know. 150 


149. deare: dearer-HAnmMe_R. 
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Duke. J can hardly beleeve that, since you know not 
what you speake. But if ever the Duke returne (as our 
praiers are he may ) let mee desire you to make your an- 
swer before him: if it bee honest you have spoke, you 
have courage to maintaine it; I am bound to call uppon 
you, and I pray you your name? 

Luc. Sir my name is Lucio, wel known to the Duke. 

Duke. He shall know you better Sir, if I may live to 
report you. 

Luc. I feare you not. 160 

Duke. O, you hope the Duke will returne no more: 
or you imagine me to unhurtfull an opposite: but indeed 
I can doe you little harme: You’ll for-sweare this a- 
gaine? 

Luc. Ile be hang’d first: Thou art deceiv’d in mee 
Friar. But no more of this: Canst thou tell if Claudio 
die to morrow, or. no? 

Duke. Why should he die Sir? 1 funnel 168 

Luc. Why? For filling a bottle with a Tunne-dish :1 
I would the Duke we talke of were return’d againe: this 
ungenitur’d Agent will un-people the Province with 
Continencie, Sparrowes must not build in his house- 
eeves, because they are lecherous: The Duke yet would 
have -darke deeds darkelie answered, hee would never 
bring them to light: would hee were return’d. Marrie 
this C/audio is condemned for untrussing. Farwell good 
Friar, I prethee pray for me: ‘The Duke (I say to thee 
againe) would eate Mutton on Fridaies. He’s now past 
it, yet (and I say to thee) hee would mouth with a beg- 
gar, though she smelt browne-bread and Garlicke: say 
that I said so: Farewell. Exit. 18x 

Duke. No might, nor greatnesse in mortality 
Can censure scape: Back-wounding calumnie 
178, now: not-HANMER, 
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The whitest vertue strikes. What King so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tong? 
But who comes heere? 


Enter Escalus, Provost, and [Off. with] Bawd 
[ Mistress Overdone]. 


Esc. Go, away with her to prison. 

Bawd. Good my Lord be good to mee, your Honor 
is accounted a mercifull man: good my Lord. 1g0 

Esc. Double, and trebble admonition, and still for- 
feite in the same kinde? This would make mercy sweare 
and play the Tirant. 

Pro. A Bawd of eleven yeares continuance, may it 
please your Honor. 

Bawd. My Lord, this is one Lwcio’s information a- 
gainst me, Mistris Kate Keepe-downe was with childe by 
him in the Dukes time, he promis’d her marriage: his 
Childe isa yeere and a quarter olde come Phi/ip and Fa- 
cob: Thave kept it my selfe; and see how hee goes about 
to abuse me. 201 

’ Esc. That fellow is a fellow of much License:! Let 
him be call’d before us. Away with her to prison: Goe 
too, nomore words. [ Ex. Of. with Overdone.| Provost, 
my Brother 4zge/o will | not be alter’d, C/audio must 
die to morrow: Let him be | furnish’d with Divines, 
and have all charitable prepara- | tion. If my brother 
wrought by my pitie, it should not | be so with 
him. | 1 Jooseness 

Pro. So please you, this Friar hath beene with him, 
and advis’d him for th’entertainment of death, 210 

Esc. Good’ even, good Father. 

Duke. Blisse, and goodnesse on you. 

Esc. Of whence are you? 

Duke. Not ofthis Countrie, though my chance is now 
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To use it for my time: I am a brother 
Of gracious Order, late come from the Sea, 
In speciall businesse from his Holinesse. 

Esc. What newes abroad i’th World? 218 

Duke. None, but that there is so great a Feavor on 
goodnesse, that the dissolution of it must cure it. No- 
veltie is onely in request, and as it is as dangerous to be 
aged in any kinde of course, as it is vertuous to be con- 
stant in any undertaking. There is scarse truth enough 
alive to make Societies secure, but Securitie enough to 
make Fellowships accurst:. Much upon this riddle runs 
the wisedome of the world: This newes is old enough, 
yet it is everie daies newes. I pray you Sir, of what dis- 
position was the Duke? 

Esc. One, that above all other strifes, 

Contended especially to know himselfe. 230 

Duke. What pleasure was he given to? 

Esc. Rather rejoycing to see another merry, then 
merrie at anie thing which profest to make him rejoice. 
A Gentleman of all temperance. But leave wee him to 
his events, with a praier they may prove prosperous, & 
let me desire to know, how you finde C/audio prepar’ d? 
I am made to understand, that you have lent him visita- 
tion. 238 

Duke. He professes to have received no sinister mea- 
sure from his Judge, but most willingly humbles him- 
selfe to the determination of Justice: yet had he framed 
to himselfe (by the instruction of his frailty) manie de- 
ceyving promises of life, which I (by my good leisure) 
have discredited to him, and now is he resolv’d to die. 

Esc. You have paid the heavens your Function, and 
the prisoner the verie debt of your Calling. I have la- 
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bour’d for the poore Gentleman, to the extremest shore 

of my modestie, but my brother-Justice have I found so 

severe, that he hath forc’d me to tell him, hee is indeede 

Justice. 250 
Duke. If his owne life, 

Answere the straitnesse of his proceeding, 

It shall become him well: wherein if he chance to faile 

he hath sentenc’d himselfe. 
Esc. I am going to visit the prisoner, Fare you well. 
Duke. Peacebewithyou. [ Ex. Escalus &F Provost. ] 

He who the sword of Heaven will beare, 

Should be as holy, as seveare: 

Patterne in himselfe to know, 

Grace to stand, and Vertue go: 260 

More, nor lesse to others paying, 

Then by selfe-offences weighing. 

Shame to him, whose cruell striking, 

Kils for faults of his owne liking: 

Twice trebble shame on Angel, 

To weede my vice, and let his grow. 


_Oh, what may Man within him hide, 


Though Angel on the outward side? 

How may likenesse made in crimes, 

Making practise on the Times, 270 
To draw with ydle Spiders strings 

Most ponderous and substantial things? 

Craft against vice, I must applie. 

With Angelo to night shall lye 

His old betroathed (but despised: ) 

So disguise shall by th’ disguised 

Pay with falshood, falfe exacting, 

And performe an olde contracting. Exit 


251-4. prose—PopE. 277. falfe: false—2-4F. 
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Actus Quartus. Scaena Prima. 
[The moated grange at St. Luke’s.] 


Enter Mariana, and Boy singing. 
Song. Take, ob take those lips away, 


that so sweetly were forsworne, 
And those eyes: the breake of day 

lights that doe mislead the Morne; 
But my kisses bring againe, bring againe, 
Seales of love, but seal din vaine, seal din vaine. 


Enter Duke [disguised as before]. 


Mar. Breake off thy song, and haste thee quick away, 
Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice II 
Hath often still’d my brawling discontent. [ Exit Boy. ] 
I cry you mercie, Sir, and well could wish 
You had not found me here so musicall. 

Let me excuse me, and beleeve me so, 
My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d my woe. 

Duk.’ Tis good; though Musick oft hath such acharme 
To make bad, good; and good provoake to harme. 

I pray you tell me, hath any body enquir’d for mee here 
to day;-much upon this time have I promis’d here to 
meete. 21 

Mar. You have not bin enquir’d after: I have sat 

here all day. 
Enter Isabell. 
Duk. I doe constantly beleeve you: the time is come 


even now. [I shall crave your forbearance alittle, may be 


I will call upon you anone for some advantage to your 
selfe. 


24. Isabell: Isabella—CareEtt. 
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Mar. I am alwayes bound to you. Exit. 
Duk. Very well met, and well come: 30 
What is the newes from this good Deputie? 
Isab. He hath a Garden circummur’d with Bricke, 
Whose westerne side is with a Vineyard back’t; 
And to that Vineyard is a planched! gate, 1 plank 
That makes his opening with this bigger Key: 
This other doth command a little doore, 
Which from the Vineyard to the Garden leades, 
There have I made my promise, upon the 
Heavy midle of the night, to cal] upon him. 
Duk. But shall you on your knowledge find this way? 
Isab. I have t’ane a due, and wary note upon’t, 41 
With whispering, and most guiltie diligence, 
In action all of precept, he did show me 
The way twice ore. 
Duk. Are there no other tokens 
Betweene you ’greed, concerning her observance? 
Isab. No: none but onely a repaire ith’ darke, 
And that I have possest him, my most stay 
Can be but briefe: for I have made him know, 
I have a Servant comes with me along 50 
That staies upon me; whose perswasion is, 
I come about my Brother. 
Duk. ’'Tis well borne up. 
I have not yet made knowne to Mariana 


’ Enter Mariana. 


A word of this: what hoa, within; come forth, 
I pray you be acquainted with this Maid, 
She comes to doe you good. 
Isab. I doe desire the like. 59 


38-9. 3 ll. ending promise, night, him—CamsripcE. 
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Duk. Do you perswade your selfe that I respect you? 
Mar. Good Frier, I know you do, and have found it. 
Duke. Take then this your companion by the hand 
Who hath a storie readie for your eare: 
I shall attend your leisure, but make haste 
The vaporous night approaches. 
Mar. Wilt please you walke aside. Exit. 
Duke. Oh Place, and greatnes: millions of false eies 
Are stucke upon thee: volumes of report 
Run with these false, and most contrarious Quest 
Upon thy doings: thousand escapes! of wit !sa/lies 70 
Make thee the father of their idle dreame, 
And racke thee in their fancies. Welcome, how agreed? 


Enter Mariana and Isabella. 


Isab. Shee’|l take the enterprize upon her father, 
If you advise it. 
Duke. It is not my consent, 
But my entreaty too. 
Isa. Little have you to say 
When you depart from him, but soft and low, 
Kemember now my brother. 80 
Mar. Feare me not. 
Duk. Nor gentle daughter, feare you not at all: 
He is your husband on a pre-contract: 
To bring you thus together ’tis no sinne, 
Sith that the Justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish? the deceit. Come, let us goe, 2 justify 
Our Corne’s to reape, for yet our Tithes tosow. Exeunt. 
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Scena Secunda. 
[4 room in the prison. | 


Enter Provost and Clowne [ Pompey]. 


Pro. Come hither sirha; can you cut off a mans head? 

C/o. If the man be a Bachelor Sir, I can: 
But is he be a married man, he’s his wives head, 
And I can never cut off a womans head. 

Pro. Come sir, leave me your snatches, and yeeld mee 
a direct answere. ‘I’o morrow morning are to die C/aw- 
dioand Barnardine: heere is iu our prison a common exe- 
cutioner, who in his office lacks a helper, if you will take 
it on you to assist him, it shall redeeme you from your 
Gyves: if not, you shall have your full time of imprison- 
ment, and your deliverance with an unpittied whipping; 
for you have beene a notorious bawd. 14 

Clo. Sir, I have beene an unlawfull bawd, time out of 
minde, but yet I will bee content to be a lawfull hang- 
_ man: [ would bee glad to receive some instruction from 
my fellow partner. 

Pro. What hoa, Adhorson: where’s Abhorson there? 


Enter Abhorson. 20 
Abh. Doe you call sir? 


Pro. Sirha, here’s a fellow will helpe you to morrow 
in your execution: if you thinke it meet, compound with 
him by the yeere, and let him abide here with you, if not, 
use him for the present, and dismisse him, hee cannot 
plead his estimation with you: he hath beene a Bawd. 

Abb, A Bawd Sir? fie upon him, he will discredit our 
mysterie. 

4-6. prose-Pore. 5. is: if-2-4F. 
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Pro. Goe too Sir, you waigh equallie: a feather will 
turne the Scale. Exit. 30 
Clo. Pray sir, by your good favor: for surely sir, a 
good favor! you have, but that you have a hanging look: 
Doe you call sir, your occupation a Mysterie? 1 face 

Abh, I Sir, a Misterie. 

C/o, Painting Sir, I have heard say, is a Misterie; and 
your Whores sir, being members of my occupation, u- 
sing painting, do prove my Occupation, a Misterie: but 
what Misterie there should be in hanging, if I should 
be hang’d, I cannot imagine. 

Abb, Sir, it is a Misterie. 40 

Cl. Proofe. 

Abb, Everie true mans apparrell fits your Theefe. 

C/o. If it be too little for your theefe, your true man 
thinkes it bigge enough. If it bee too bigge for your 
Theefe, your 'Theefe thinkes it little enough: So everie 
true mans apparrell fits your Theefe. 


Enter Provost. 


Pro. Are you agreed? 

Cfo. Sir, I will serve him: For I do finde your Hang- 
man is a.more penitent ‘Trade then your Bawd: he doth 
oftner aske forgivenesse. I 

Pro. You sirrah, provide your blocke and your Axe 
to morrow, foure a clocke. 

Abh, Come on (Bawd) I will instruct thee in my 
Trade: follow. 

‘ Cho. I do desire to learne sir: and I hope, if you have 
occasion to use me for your owne turne, you shall finde 
me y’are.® For truly sir, for your kindnesse, I owe you a 
good turne. 2 ready Exit 
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Pro. Call hether Barnardine and Claudio: 60 
Th’ one has my pitie; not a jot the other, 
Being a Murtherer, though he were my brother. 


Enter Claudio. 


Looke, here’s the Warrant C/ewdio, for thy death, 
’'Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to morrow 
Thou must be made immortall. Where’s Barnardine? 

Cla. As fast lock’d up in sleepe, as guiltlesse labour, 
When it lies starkely! in the Travellers bones, 1 stiffly 
He will not wake. 

Pro. Who can do good on him? 70 
Well, go, prepare your selfe. [Kvocking within.| But 
harke, what noise? 
Heaven give your spirits comfort: by, and by, 

[ Exit Claudio. | 
I hope it is some pardon, or repreeve 
For the most gentle C/audio. Welcome Father. 


Enter Duke [disguised as before]. 


Duke. The best, and wholsomst spirits of the night, 
Invellop you, good Provost: who call’d heere of late? 
Pro. None since the Curphew rung. 
Duke. Not Isabell? 
Pre. No. 80 
Duke. They will then er’t be long. 
Pro. What comfort is for Claudio? 
Duke. There’s some in hope. 
Pro. It is a bitter Deputie. 
Duke. Not so, not so: his life is paralel’d 
Even with the stroke and line of his great Justice: 
He doth with holie abstinence subdue 
That in himselfe, which he spurres on his powre 
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To qualifie in others: were he meal’d 1! with that 
Which he corrects, then were he tirrannous, go 
But this being so, he’s just. [Kuocking within. | Noware 
they come. | [ Exit Prov. | 
This is a gentle Provost, sildome when 1 spotted 
The steeled Gaoler is the friend of men: 

[ Knocking within. | 
How now? what noise? That spirit’s possest with hast, 
That wounds th’ unsisting 2 Posterne with these strokes. 


[ Re-enter Provost. | 


Pro. There he must stay until the Officer 
Arise to let him in: he is call’d up. ? unyielding 
Duke. Have you no countermand for Claudio yet? 
But he must die to morrow? 
Pro. None Sir, none. 100 
Duke. As neere the dawning Provost, as it is, 
You shall heare more ere Morning. 
Pro. Happely 
You something know: yet I beleeve there comes 
No countermand: no such example have we: 
Besides, upon the verie siege® of Justice, 3seat 
Lord Axge/o hath to the publike eare 
Profest the contrarie. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Duke. This is his Lords man. 110 
Pro. And heere comes C/audio’s pardon. 


Mess. [Giving a paper| My Lord hath sent you this 
note, 


And by mee this further charge; 

103. Happely: Happily—3-4F. 
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That you swerve not from the smallest Article of it, 
Neither in time, matter, or other circumstance. 
Good morrow: for as I take it, it is almost day. 
[Exit Mess.] 
Pro. I shall obey him. 
Duke. | Aside| This is his Pardon purchas’d by such 
sin, 
For which the Pardoner himselfe is in: 
Hence hath offence his quicke celeritie, 120 
When it is borne in high Authority. 
When Vice makes Mercie; Mercie’s so extended, 
That for the faults love, is th’ offender friended. 
Now Sir, what newes? 
Pro. I told you: 
Lord Angelo (be-like) thinking me remisse 
In mine Office, awakens mee 
With this unwonted putting on,! methinks hase 
For he hath not us’d it before. l insistence 
Duk. Pray you let’s heare. 130 


The Letter. 


Whatsoever you may heare to the contrary, let Claudio be 
ex- | ecuted by foure of the clocke, and inthe afternoone 
Bernar- | dine: For my better satisfaction, let meehave 
Claudios | head sent me by five. Let this be duely per- 

Sormed with a | thought that more depends on it, then 
we must yet deliver. | Thus faile not to doe your Office, 
as you will answere it at | your perill. 


What say you to this Sir? 

Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to be execu- 
ted in th’ afternoone? 141 
125-9. prose—Porr. 
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Pro. A Bohemian borne: But here nurst up & bred, 
One that is a prisoner nine yeeres old. 

Duke. How came it, that the absent Duke had not 
either deliver’d him to his libertie, or executed him? I 
have heard it was ever his manner to do so. 

Pro. His friends still wrought Repreeves for him: 
And indeed his fact till now in the government of Lord 
Angelo, came not to an undoubtfull proofe. 

Duke. It is now apparant? 150 

Pro. Most manifest, and not denied by himselfe. 

Duke. Hath he borne himselfe penitently in prison? 
How seemes he to be touch’d? 

Pro. A man that apprehends death no more dread- 
fully, but as a drunken sleepe, carelesse, wreaklesse, and 
fearelesse of what’s past, present, or to come: insensible 
of mortality, and desperately mortall. 

Duke. He wants advice. 158 

Pro. He wil heare none: he hath evermore had the li- 
berty of the prison: give him leave to escape hence, hee 
would not. Drunke many times a day, if not many daies 
entirely drunke. We have verie oft awak’d him, as if to 
carrie him to execution, and shew’d him a seeming war- 
rant for it, it hath not moved him at all. 

Duke. More of him anon: There is written in your 
brow Provost, honesty and constancie; if I reade it not 
truly, my ancient skill beguiles me: but in the boldnes 
of my cunning, I willlay my selfein hazard: Claudio, 
whom heere you have warrant to execute, is no greater 
forfeit to the Law, then Azge/o who hath sentenc’d him. 
To make you understand this in a manifested effect, I 
crave but foure daies respit: for the which, you are to 
do me both a present, and a dangerous courtesie. 173 
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Pro. Pray Sir, in what? 

Duke. In the delaying death. 

Pro. Alacke, how may I do it? Having the houre li- 
mited, and an expresse command, under penaltie, to de- 
liver his head in the view of Angelo? I may make my 
case as C/audio’s, to crosse this in the smallest. ‘ 

Duke. By the vow of mine Order, I warrant you, 
If my instructions may be your guide, 181 
Let this Barnzardine be this morning executed, 

And his head borne to Angel. 

Pro. Angelo hath seene them both, 
And will discover the favour. 

Duke. Oh, death’s a great disguiser, and you may 
adde to it; Shave the head, and tie the beard, and say it 
was the desire of the penitent to be so bar’de before his 
death: you know the course is common. If any thing 
fall to you upon this, more then thankes and good for- 
tune, by the Saint whom I professe, I will plead against 
it with my life. 192 

Pro. Pardon me, good Father, it is against my oath. 

Duke. Were you sworne to the Duke, or to the De- 
putie? 

Pro. To him, and to his Substitutes. 

Duke. You will thinke you have made no offence, if 
the Duke avouch the justice of your dealing? 

Pro. But what likelihood is in that? 199 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but acertainty; yet since 
I see you fearfull, that neither my coate, integrity, nor 
perswasion, can with ease attempt you, I wil go further 
then I meant, to plucke all feares out of you. Looke 
you Sir, heere is the hand and Seale of the Duke: you 
know the Charracter I doubt not, and the Signet is not 
strange to you? 

180-5, prose—PoPE 188. bar’ de: bared—M atone. 
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Pro. I know them both. 207 

Duke. The Contents of this, is the returne of the 
Duke; you shall anon over-reade it at your pleasure: 
where you shall finde within these two daies, he wil be 
heere. This isa thing that 4zgelo knowes not, for hee 
this very day receives letters of strange tenor, perchance 
of the Dukes death, perchance entering into some Mo- 
nasterie, but by chance nothing of what is writ. Looke, 
th’unfolding Starre calles up the Shepheard; put not 
your selfe into amazement, how these things should be; 
all difficulties are but easie when they are knowne. Call 
your executioner, and off with Barnardines head: 1 will 
give him a present shrift, and advise him for a_ better 
place. Yet you are amaz’d, but this shall absolutely re- 
solve you: Come away, it isalmost clecredawne. Exit. 


Scena Tertia. 
[ Another room in the same.) 


Enter Clowne [| Pompey]. 


C/o. I am as well acquainted heere, as I was in our 
house of profession: one would thinke it were Mistris 
Over-dons owne house, for heere be manie of her olde 
Customers. First, here’s yong M" Rash, hee’s in for a 
commoditie of browne paper, and olde Ginger, nine 
score and seventeene pounds, of which hee made five 
Markes readie money: marrie then, Ginger was not 
much in request, for the olde Women were all dead. 
Then is there heere one M* Caper, at the suite of Master 
Three-Pile the Mercer, for some foure suites of Peach- 
colour’d Satten, which now peaches him a beggar. 
Then have we heere, yong Dixie, and yong M* Deepe- 
vow,and M* Copperspurre,and M* Starve- Lackey the Ra- 
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pier and dagger man, and yong Drop-heire that kild lu- 
stie Pudding, and M' Forth/ight the Tilter, and brave M" 
Shootie the great Traveller, and wilde Ha/fe-Canne that 
stabb’d Pots, and I thinke fortie more, all great doers in 
our Trade, and are now for the Lords sake. 20 


Enter Abhorson. 


Abb, Sirrah, bring Barnardine hether. 

Cl. M’* Barnardine, you must rise and be hang’d, 
M! Barnardine. 

Abh. What hoa Barnardine. 


Barnardine within. 


Bar. A pox o’your throats: who makes that noyse 
there? What are you? 
C/o. Your friends Sir, the Hangman: 

You must be so good Sir to rise, and be put to death. 
Bar. Away you Rogue, away, I am sleepie. 31 
Abh. Tell him he must awake, 

And that quickly too. 

Cl. Pray Master Barnardine, awake till you are ex- 
ecuted, and sleepe afterwards. 

Ab. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 

Clo. He is comming Sir, he is comming: I heare his 

Straw russle. 


Enter Barnardine. 


Abh, Xs the Axe upon the blocke, sirrah? 40 
Clo. Verie readie Sir. 
Bar. How now Abhorson? 
What’s the newes with you? 
Abh, Truly Sir, I would desire you to clap into your 
prayers: for looke you, the Warrants come. 
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Bar. You Rogue, I have bin drinking all night, 
I am not fitted for’t. 

Clo. Oh, the better Sir: for he that drinkes all night, 
and is hanged betimes in the morning, may sleepe the 
sounder all the next day. : 50 


Enter Duke [disguised as before]. 


Abh. Looke you Sir, heere comes your ghostly Fa- 
ther: do we jest now thinke you? 

Duke. Sir, induced by my charitie, and hearing how 
hastily you are to depart, I am come to advise you, 
Comfort you, and pray with you. 

Bar, Friar, not I: I have bin drinking hard all night, 
and I will have more time to prepare mee, or they shall 
beat out my braines with billets: I will not consent to 
die this day, that’s certaine. 60 

Duke. Oh sir, you must: and therefore I beseech you 
Looke forward on the journie you shall go. 

Bar. I sweare I will not die to day for anie mans per- 
swasion. 

Duke. But heare you: 

Bar, Not a word: if you have anie thing to say to me, 
come to my Ward: for thence will not I to day. 

Exit 
Enter Provost. 

Duke. Unfit to live, or die: oh gravell heart. 70 
After him (Fellowes) bring him to the blocke. 

[Exit Abborson and Pompey.| 

Pro. Now Sir, how do you finde the prisoner? 

Duke. A creature unpre-par’d, unmeet for death, 
And to transport him in the minde he is, 

Were damnable. 


46-7. prose—Porr, 
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Pro. Heere in the prison, Father, 
There died this morning of a cruell Feavor, 
One Ragozine, a most notorious Pirate, 
A man of C/audio’s yeares: his beard, and head 
Just of his colour. What if we do omit 80 
This Reprobate, til he were wel enclin’d, 
And satisfie the Deputie with the visage 
Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio? 

Duke. Oh, ’tis an accident that heaven provides: 
Dispatch it presently, the houre drawes on 
Prefixt by Angelo: See this be done, 

And sent according to command, whiles I 
Perswade this rude wretch willingly to die. 

Pro. This shall be done (good Father) presently: 
But Barnardine must die this afternoone, go 
And how shall we continue C/audio, 

To save me from the danger that might come, 
If he were knowne alive? 

Duke. Let this be done, 

Put them in secret holds, both Barnardine and Claudio, 
Ere twice the Sun hath made his journall greeting 

To yond generation, you shal finde 

Your safetie manifested. 


Pro. | am your free dependant. Exit. 
Duke. Quicke, dispatch, and send the head to Angelo 
Now wil I write Letters to Auge, IOI 


(The Provost he shal beare them) whose contents 
Shal witnesse to him I am neere at home: 

And that by great Injunctions I am bound 

To enter publikely: him Ile desire 

To meet me at the consecrated Fount, 

A League below the Citie: and from thence, 
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By cold gradation, and weale-ballanc’d forme. 
We shal proceed with Angelo. 


Enter Provost. 110 


Pro. Heere is the head, Ile carrie it my selfe. 
Duke. Convenient is it: Make a swift returne, 

For I would commune with you of such things, 

‘That want no eare but yours. 
Pro. Ile make all speede. Exit 


Isabell within. 


Isa. Peace hoa, be heere. 

Duke. The tongue of Jsase//. She’s come to know, 
If yet her brothers pardon be come hither: 
But I will keepe her ignorant of her good, 120 
To make her heavenly comforts of dispaire, 
When it is least expected. 


Enter Isabella. 


Isa. Hoa, by your leave. 

Duke. Good morning to you, faire, and gracious 
daughter. 

Isa. The better given me by so holy a man, 

Hath yet the Deputie sent my brothers pardon? 

Duke. He hathreleasd him, Jsaée//, from the world, 

His head is off, and sent to Angel. 130 
Isa. Nay, but it is not so. 

Duke. It is no other, 

Shew your wisedome daughter in your close patience. 
Isa, Oh, I wil to him, and plucke out his eies. 
Duk. You shal not be admitted to his sight. 

Isa. Unhappie Claudio, wretched Isabe/t, 


Injurious world, most damned Angelo. 
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Duke. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot, 
Forbeare it therefore, give your cause to heaven, 
Marke what I say, which you shal finde 140 
By every sillable a faithful veritie. 

The Duke comes home to morrow: nay drie your eyes, 
One of our Covent, and his Confessor 

Gives me this instance: Already he hath carried 
Notice to Esca/us and Angelo, 

Who do prepare to meete him at the gates, 

There to give up their powre: If you can pace your wis- 
dome, | 


In that good path that I would wish it go, 1 will 
And you shal have your bosome! on this wretch, 
Grace of the Duke, revenges to your heart, 150 


And general Honor. 

Isa. 1 am directed by you. 

Duk. This Letter then to Friar Peter give, 
’'Tis that he sent me of the Dukes returne: 
Say, by this token, I desire his companie 
At Mariana’s house to night. Her cause, and yours 
Tle perfect? him withall, and heshal bringyou ? instruct 
Before the Duke; and to the head of Angelo 
Accuse him home and home. For my poore selfe, 
I am combined? by a sacred Vow, Shound 160 
And shall be absent. Wend you with this Letter: 
‘Command these fretting waters from your eies 
With a light heart; trust not my holie Order 
If I pervert your course: whose heere? 


Enter Lucio. 
Luc. Good ’ even; 
Frier, where’s the Provost? 


Duke. Not within Sir. 168 
Luc. Oh prettie Isabe//a, | am pale at mine heart, to 
164. whose: who’s—2-4F. 166-7. prose~Dyce. 
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see thine eyes so red: thou must be patient; I am faine 
to dine and sup with water and bran: I dare not for my 
head fill my belly. One fruitful Meale would set mee 
too’t: but they say the Duke will be heere to Morrow. 
By my troth Jsade// I lov’d thy brother, if the olde fan- 
tastical Duke of darke corners had bene at home, he had 
lived. [Exit Isabella. ] 

Duke. Sir, the Duke is marveilous little beholding 
to your reports, but the best is, he lives not in them. 

Luc. Friar, thou knowest not the Duke so wel as I 
do: he’s a better woodman then thou tak’st him for. 

Duke. Well: you’ ]answer this one day. Fare ye well. 

Luc. Nay tarrie, Ie go along with thee, 182 
I can tel thee pretty tales of the Duke. 

Duke. You have told me too many of him already sir 
if they be true: if not true, none were enough. 

Lucio. I was once before him for getting a Wench 
with childe. 

Duke. Did you such a thing? 

Luc. Yes marrie did I; but I was faine to forswear it, 
They would else have married me to the rotten Medler. 

Duke. Sir your company is fairer then honest, rest you 
well. 192 

Lucio. By my troth Ile go with thee to the lanes end: 
if baudy talke offend you, we’el have very litle of it: nay 
Friar, I am a kind of Burre, I shal sticke. Exeunt 


Scena Quarta. 
[4 room in Angelos house.] 


Enter Angelo &F Escalus. 


Esc. Every Letter he hath writ, hath disvouch’d other. 
An. In most uneven and distracted manner, his actions 
182-3. prose—Pope. 
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show much like to madnesse, pray heaven his wisedome 
bee not tainted: and why meet him at the gates and re- 
liver ou rauthorities there? 
Esc. I ghesse not. 8 
Ang. And why should wee proclaime it in an howre 
before his entring, that if any crave redresse of injustice, 
they should exhibit their petitions in the street? 
Esc. He showes his reason for that: to have a dispatch 
of Complaints, and to deliver us from devices heere- 
after, which shall then have no power to stand against 
us. 
Ang. Well: I beseech you let it bee proclaim’d be- 
times i’th’morne, Ile call you at your house: give notice 
to such men of sort and suite as are to meete him. 
Esc. I shall sir: fareyouwell. Exit. 
Ang. Good night. 20 
This deede unshapes me quite, makes me unpregnant 1 
And dull to all proceedings. A deflowred maid, 
And by an eminent body, that enforc’d linexpert 
The Law against it? But that her tender shame 
Will not proclaime against her maiden losse, 
How might she tongue me? yet reason dares her no, 
For my Authority beares of a credent? bulke, 2 trusted 
That no particular scandall once can touch 
But it confounds the breather. He should have liv’d, 
Save that his riotous youth with dangerous sence 30 
Might in the times to come have ta’ne revenge 
By so receiving a dishonor’d life 
With ransome of such shame: would yet he had lived. 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right, we would, and we would not. Eyvit. 


6-7. reliver: redeliver—CAPELL. 
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Scena Quinta. 
[ Fields without the town.] 


Enter Duke [in his own babit| and Frier Peter. 


Duke. These Letters at fit time deliver me, 
[ Giving letters. | 

The Provost knowes our purpose and our plot, 
The matter being a foote, keepe your instruction 
And hold you ever to our speciall drift, 
Though sometimes you doe blench from this to that 
As cause doth minister: Goe call at Flavia’s house, 
And tell him where I stay: give the like notice 
To Valencius, Rowland, and to Crassus, Ke) 
And bid them bring the Trumpets to the gate: 
But send me Flavius first. 

Peter. It shall be speeded well. [ Exit. ] 


Enter Varrius. 


Duke. Ithank thee Varrius, thou hast made good hast, 
Come, we will walke: There’s other of our friends 
Will greet us heere anon: my gentle Varrius. Exeunt. 


Scena Sexta. 
[Street near the city gate. | 


Enter Isabella and Mariana. 


Isab. To speak so indirectly I am loath, 
I would say the truth, but to accuse him so 
That is your part, yet I am advis’d to doe it, 
He saies, to vaile full purpose. 


8. Flavia’s: Flavius'—Rowe. 
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Mar. Be rul’d by him. 

Isab. Besides he tells me, that if peradventure 
He speake against me on the adverse side, 
I should not thinke it strange, for ’tis a physicke 10 
That’s bitter, to sweet end. 


Enter Peter. 


Mar. I would Frier Peter 
Isab. Oh peace, the Frier is come. 
Peter. Come I have found you out a stand most fit, 
Where you may have such vantage on the Duke 
He shall not passe you: 
Twice have the Trumpets sounded. 
The generous, and gravest Citizens 


Have hent the gates, and very neere upon 20 
The Dyke is entring: 
Therefore hence away. Exeunt. 


Actus Quintus. Scaena Prima. 
[The city gate. ] 


[ Mariana veiled, Isabella, and Friar Peter at their 
stand. | 

Enter Duke, Varrius, Lords, Angelo, Esculus, Lucio, 

[ Provost, Officers, and ] Citizens at severall doores. 


Duk. My very worthy Cosen, fairely met, 

Our old, and faithfull friend, we are glad to see you. 
Ang. Esc. Happy returne be to yonr royall grace. 
Duk. Many and harty thankings to you both: 

We have made enquiry of you, and we heare 

Such goodnesse of your Justice, that our soule 


17-18. 1 ].—Pope. 21-2. 1 1.—Porx, 
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Cannot but yeeld you forth to publique thankes 10 
Forerunning more requitall. 

Ang. You make my bonds still greater. 

Duk. Oh your desert speaks ]oud, & Ishould wrongit 
To locke it in the wards of covert bosome 
When it deserves with characters of brasse 
A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion: Give we your hand 
And let the Subject see, to make them know 
That outward curtesies would faine proclaime 
Favours that keepe within: Come Esca/us, 20 
You must walke by us, on our other hand: 
And good supporters are you. 


Enter Peter and Isabella. 


Peter. Now is your time 
Speake loud, and kneele before him. 

Isab. Justice, O royall Duke, vaile! your regard 
Upon a wrong’d (I would faine have said a Maid) 
Oh worthy Prince, dishonor not your eye er fal// 
By throwing it on any other object, 

Till you have heard me, in my true complaint, 30 
And given me Justice, Justice, Justice, Justice. 
Duk. Relate your wrongs; 
In what, by whom? be briefe: 
Here is Lord Angelo shall give you Justice, 
Reveale your selfe to him. 
Isab, Oh worthy Duke, 
You bid me seeke redemption of the divell, 
Heare me your selfe: for that which I must speake 
Must either punish me, not being beleev’d, 


Or wring redresse from you: 40 
17. we: me—3-4F. 24-5. 1 1.—Popr. 
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Heare me: oh heare me, heere. 
Ang. My Lord, her wits I feare me are not firme: 
She hath bin a suitor to me, for her Brother 
Cut off by course of Justice. 
Isab. By course of Justice. 
Ang. Andshe will speake most bitterly, and strange. 
Isab. Most strange: but yet most truely wil I speake, 
That Angelo’s forsworne, is it not strange? 
That Angel’s a murtherer, is’t not strange? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thiefe, 50 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator, 
Is it not strange? and strange? 
Duke. Nay it is ten times strange? 
Isa. It is not truer he is Angel, 
Then this is all as true, as it is strange; 
Nay, it is ten times true, for truth is truth 
To th’end of reckning. 
Duke. Away with her: poore soule 
She speakes this in th’infirmity of sence, 
Isa. Oh Prince, I conjure thee, as thou beleey’st 60 
There is another comfort, then this world, 
That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch’d with madnesse: make not impossible 
That which but seemes unlike, ’tis not impossible 
But one, the wickedst caitiffe on the ground 
May seeme as shie, as grave, as just, as absolute: 
As Angelo, even so may Angelo 1 characteristics 
In all his dressings, caracts,! titles, formes, 
Be an arch-villaine: Beleeve it, royall Prince 
If he be lesse, he’s nothing, but he’s more, 70 
Had I more name for badnesse. 
Duke. By mine honesty 
If she be mad, as I beleeve no other, 
Her madnesse hath the oddest frame of sense, 
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Such a dependancy of thing, on thing, 
As ere I heard in madnesse. 
Isab. Oh gracious Duke 
Harpe not on that; nor do not banish reason 
For inequality, but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appeare, where it seemes hid, 80 
And hide the false seemes true. 
Duk. Many that are not mad 
Have sure more lacke of reason: 
What would you say? 
Isab. I am the Sister of one Claudio, 
Condemnd upon the Act of Fornication 
To loose his head, condemn’d by Angelo, 
I, (in probation of a Sisterhood ) 
Was sent to by my Brother; one Lucio 
As then the Messenger. go 
Luc. That’s I, and’t like your Grace: 
IT came to her from C/azdio, and desir’d her, 
To try her gracious fortune with Lord Angelo, 
For her poore Brothers pardon. 
Isab. That’s he indeede. 
Duk. You were not bid to speake. 
Luc. No, my good Lord, 
Nor wish’d to hold my peace. 
Duk. I wish you now then, 
Pray you take note of it: and when you have 100 
A businesse for your selfe: pray heaven you then 
Be perfect. 
Luc. I warrant your honor. 
Duk, The warrant’s for your selfe: take heede to’t. 
Isab, This Gentleman told somewhat of my Tale. 
Luc. Right. 


83-4. 1 1.-Caprtt. gl. and’t: an’'t—THEOBALD. 
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Duk. It may be right, but you are i’the wrong 
To speake before your time: proceed, 
Isab. I went 
To this pernicious Caitiffe Deputie. 110 
Duk. That’s somewhat madly spoken. 
Isah: Pardon it, 
The phrase is to the matter. 
Duke. Mended againe: the matter: proceed, 
Isab. In briefe, to set the needlesse processe by: 
How I perswaded, how I praid, and kneel’d, 
How he refeld! me, and how I replide lL refused 
(For this was of much length) the vild conclusion 
I now begin with griefe, and shame to utter. 
He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 120 
To his concupiscible intemperate lust 
Release my brother; and after much debatement, 
My sisterly remorse, confutes mine honour, 
And I did yeeld to him: But the next morne betimes, 
His purpose surfetting, he sends a warrant 
For my poore brothers head. 
Duke. This is most likely. 
Isab. Oh that it were as like as it is true. 
Duk. By heaven (fond wretch) thou knowst not what 
thou speak’st, | 
Or else thou art suborn’d against his honor 130 
In hatefull practise: first his Integritie 
Stands without blemish: next it imports no reason, 
That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper to himselfe: if he had so offended 
He would have waigh’d thy brother by himselfe, 
And not have cut him off: some one hath set you on: 
Confesse the truth, and say by whose advice 
Thou cam’st heere to complaine. 
Isab. And is this all? 
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Then oh you blessed Ministers above 140 
Keepe me in patience, and with ripened time 
Unfold the evill, which is heere wrapt up 
In countenance: heaven shield your Grace from woe, 
As I thus wrong’d, hence unbeleeved goe. 
Duke. I know you’ld faine be gone: An Officer: 
To prison with her: Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall, 
On him so neere us? This needs must be a practise; 
Who knew of your intent and comming hither? 
Isa. One that I would were heere, Frier Lodowick. 
Duk. A ghostly Father, belike: 151 
Who knowes that Lodowicke? 
Luc. My Lord, I know him, ’tis a medling Fryer, 
I doe not like the man: had he been Lay my Lord, 
For certaine words he spake against your Grace 
In your retirment, I had swing’d him soundly. 
Duke. Words against mee? this ’a good Fryer belike 
And to set on this wretched woman here 
Against our Substitute: Let this Fryer be found. 
Luc. But yesternight my Lord, she and that Fryer 
I saw them at the prison: a sawcy Fryar, 161 
A very scurvy fellow. 
Peter. Blessed be your Royall Grace: 
I have stood by my Lord, and I have heard 
Your royall eare abus’d: first hath this woman 
Most wrongfully accus’d your Substitute, 
Who is as free from touch, or soyle with her 
As she from one ungot. 
Duke. We did beleeve no lesse. 
Know you that Frier Lodowick that she speakes of? 170 
Peter. | know him for a man divine and holy, 
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Not scurvy, nor a temporary medler 
As he’s reported by this Gentleman: 
And on my trust, a man that never yet 
Did (as he vouches) mis-report your Grace. 

Luc. My Lord, most villanously, beleeve it. 

Peter. Well: he in time may come to cleere himselfe; 
But at this instant he is sicke, my Lord: 
Of a strange Feavor: upon his meere request 
Being come to knowledge, that there was complaint 
Intended ’gainst Lord Angelo, came IJ hether 181 
To speake as from his mouth, what he doth know 
Ts true, and false: And what he with his oath 
And all probation will make up full cleare 
Whensoever he’s convented:! First for this woman, 
To justifie this worthy Noble man 1 summoned 
So vulgarly and personally accus’d, 
Her shall you heare disproved to her eyes, 
Till she her selfe confesse it. 


Duk. Good Frier, let’s heare it: 190 
[Lsabella carried off guarded; and Mariana comes 
forward. | 


Doe you not smile at this, Lord Angels? 

Oh heaven, the vanity of wretched fooles. 

Give us some seates, Come cosen Angel, 

In this I’ll be impartiall: be you Judge 

Of your owne Cause: Is this the Witnes Frier? 


Enter Mariana. 


First, let her shew your face, and after, speake. 

Mar. Pardon my Lord, I will not shew my face 
Untill my husband bid me. 

Duke. What, are you married? 200 


197. your: her—2-4F, 
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Mar. No my Lord. 
Duke. Are you a Maid? 
Mar. No my Lord. 
Duk. A Widow then? 
Mar. Neither, my Lord. 
Duk. Why you are nothing then: neither Maid, Wi- 
dow, nor Wife? 
Luc. My Lord, she may be a Puncke: for many of 
them, are neither Maid, Widow, nor Wife. 209 
Duk. Silence that fellow: I would he had some cause 
to prattle for himselfe. 
Luc. Well my Lord. 
Mar. My Lord, I doe confesse I nere was married, 
And I confesse besides, I am no Maid, 
I have known my husband, yet my husband 
Knowes not, that ever he knew me. 
Luc. He was drunk then, my Lord, it can beno better. 
Duk. For the benefit of silence, would thou wert so to. 
Luc. Well, my Lord. 
Duk. This is no witnesse for Lord dage. 220 
Mar. Now I come to’t, my Lord. 
Shee that accuses him of Fornication, 
In selfe-same manner, doth accuse my husband, 
And charges him, my Lord, with such a time, 
When I’le depose I had him in mine Armes 
With all th’ effect of Love. 
Ang. Charges she moe then me? 
Mar. Not that I know. 
Duk. No? you say your husband. 
Mar, Why just, my Lord, and that is Angelo, 230 
Who thinkes he knowes, that he nere knew my body, 
But knows, he thinkes, that he knowes Jsade/s. 


211, new 1, at To—Capxxt, 
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Ang. This is a strange abuse: Let’s see thy face. 

Mar. My husband bids me, now I will unmaske. 

[ Unveiling. 
This is that face, thou cruell Avgel 
Which once thou sworst, was worth the looking on: 
‘This is the hand, which with a vowd contract 
Was fast belockt in thine: This is the body 
That tooke away the match from Jsade/l, 
And did supply thee at thy garden-house 240 
In her Imagin’d person. 

Duke. Know you this woman? 

Luc. Carnallie she saies. 

Duk Sirha, no more. 

Luc. Enoug my Lord. 

Ang. My Lord, I must confesse, I know this woman, 
And five yeres since there was some speech of marriage 
Betwixt my selfe, and her: which was broke off, 
Partly for that her promis’d proportions 
Came short of Composition: But in chiefe 250 
For that her reputation was dis-valued 
In levitie: Since which time of five yeres 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard from her 
Upon my faith, and honor. 

Mar. Noble Prince, 

As there comes light from heaven, and words from 
breath, | 

As there is sence in truth, and truth in vertue, 

I am affianced this mans wife, as strongly 

As words could make up vowes: And my good Lord, 
But Tuesday night last gon, in’s garden house, 260 
He knew me as a wife. As this is true, 

Let me in safety raise me from my knees, 

Or else for ever be confixed here 

A Marble Monument. 
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Ang. I did but smile till now, 
Now, good my Lord, give me the scope of Justice, 
My patience here is touch’d: I doe perceive 
These poore informall women, are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier member 
That sets them on. Let me have way, my Lord 270 
To finde this practise out. 
Duke. 1, with my heart, 
And punish them to your height of pleasure. 
Thou foolish Frier, and thou pernicious woman 
Compact with her that’s gone: thinkst thou, thy oathes, 
Though they would swear downe each particular Saint, 
Were testimonies against his worth, and credit 
That’s seald in approbation? you, Lord Escalus 
Sit with my Cozen, lend him your kinde paines 279 
To finde out this abuse,! whence ’tis deriv’d. 1 deceit 
There is another Frier that set them on, 
Let him be sent for. 
Peter. Would he were here, my Lord, for he indeed 
Hath set the women on to this Complaint; 
Your Provost knowes the place where he abides, 
And he may fetch him. 
Duke. Goe, doe it instantly: [Exit Provost. ] 
And you, my noble and well-warranted Cosen 
Whom it concernes to heare this matter forth, 
Doe with your injuries as seemes you best 290 
In any chastisement; I for a while 
Will leave you; but stir not you till you have 
Well determin’d upon these Slanderers. Exit. 
Esc. My Lord, wee’ll doe it throughly: Signior Lu- 
cio, did not you say you knew that Frier Lodowick to be a 
dishonest person? 
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Luc. Cucullus non facit Mcnachum, honest in nothing 
but in his Clothes, and one that hath spoke most villa- 
nous speeches of the Duke. 299 

Esc. We shall intreat you to abide heere till he come, 
and inforce them against him: we shall finde this Frier a 
notable fellow. 

Luc. As any in Vienna, on my word. 

Esc. Call that same Jsabe// here once againe, I would 
speake with her: pray you, my Lord, give mee leave to 
question, you shall see how Ile handle her. 

Luc. Not better then he, by her owne report. 

Esc. Say you? 

Luc. Marry sir, I thinke, if you handled her privately 
She would sooner confesse, perchance publikely she’ ll be 
asham’d. 311 


Enter Duke [in his friar’s habit], Provost, Isabella. 


Esc. I will goe darkely to worke with her. 

Luc. That’s the way: for women are light at mid- 

night. 

Esc. Come on Mistris, here’s a Gentlewoman, 
Denies all that you have said. 

Luc. My Lord, here comes the rascall I spoke of, 
Here, with the Provost. 

Esc. In very good time: speake not you to him, till 
we call upon you. 321 

Luc. Mum. 

Esc. Come Sir, did you set these women on to slan- 
der Lord Angelo? they have confes’d you did. 

Duk. ’ Tis false. 

Esc. How? Know you where you are? 


316-19. prose-Pore. 
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Duk. Respect to your great place; and let the divell 
Be sometime honour’d, for his burning throne. 
Where is the Duke? ’tis he should heare me speake. 
Esc. The Duke’s in us: and we will heare you speake, 
Looke you speake justly. 331 
Dzk. Boldly, at least. But oh poore soules, - 
Come you to seeke the Lamb here of the Fox; 
Good night to your redresse: Is the Duke gone? 
Then is your cause gone too: The Dwke’s unjust, 
Thus to retort your manifest Appeale, 
And put your trial] in the villaines mouth, 
Which here you come to accuse. 
Luc. This is the rascall: this is he I spoke of. 339 
Esc. Why thou unreverend, and unhallowed Fryer: 
Is’t not enough thou hast suborn’d these women, 
To accuse this worthy man? but in foule mouth, 
And in the witnesse of his proper eare, 
To call him villaine; and then to glance from him, 
To th’ Dvke himselfe, to taxe him with Injustice? 
Take him hence; to th’ racke with him: we’ll towze! you 
Joynt by joynt, but we will know his purpose: ! fear 
What? unjust? 
Duk. Be not so hot: the Duke dare 
No more stretch this finger of mine, then he 350 
Dare racke his owne: his Subject am I not, 
Nor here Provinciall: My businesse in this State 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seene corruption boyle and bubble, 
Till it ore-run the Stew: Lawes, for all faults, 
But faults so countenanc’d, that the strong Statutes 
Stand like the forfeites in a Barbers shop, 
As much in mocke, as marke. 
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Esc. Slander to th’ State: 

Away with him to prison. 360 

Ang. What can you vouch against him Signior Lucio? 
Is this the man that you did tell us of? 

Luc. ’'Tis he, my Lord: come hither goodman bald- 
pate, doe you know me? 

Duk. (remember you Sir, by the sound of your voice, 
I met you at the Prison, in the absence of the Duke. 

Luc. Oh, did you so? and do you remember what you 
said of the Duke. 

Duk. Most notedly Sir. 369 

Luc. Do youso Sir: And was the Dwke a flesh-mon- 
ger, a foole, and a coward, as you then reported him 
to be? 

Duk. You must(Sir)change persons with me, ere you 
make that my report: you indeede spoke so of him, and 
much more, much worse. 

Luc. Oh thou damnable fellow: did not I plucke thee 
by the nose, for thy speeches? 

Duk. I protest, I love the Duke, as I love my selfe. 

Ang. Harke how the villaine would close now, after 
his treasonable abuses. 380 

Esc. Such a fellow is not to be talk’d withall: Away 
with him to prison: Where is the Provost? away with 
him to prison: lay bolts enough upon him: let him speak 
no more: away with those Giglets! too, and with the o- 
ther confederate companion. 1 pert girls 

Duk. [To Provost] Stay Sir, stay a while. 

Ang. What, resists he? helpe him Lucio. 

Luc. Come sir, come sir, come sir: foh fir, why you 
bald-pated lying rascall: you must be hooded must you? 
show your knaves visage with a poxe to you: show your 
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sheepe-biting face, and be hang’d an houre: will’t 
not off? 392 

[Pulls off the friar’s hood and discovers the Duke. | 

Duh. Thou art the first knave, that ere mad’staDuke. 
First Provost, let me bayle these gentle three: 

Sneake not away Sir, for the Fryer, and you, 
Must have a word anon: lay hold on him. 

Luc. This may prove worse then hanging. 

Duk. [To Esc.] What you have spoke, I pardon: sit 
you downe, 
We’ll borrow place of him; Sir, by your leave: 

[ Zo Ang. | 

Ha’st thou or word, or wit, or impudence, 400 
That yet can doe thee office? If thou ha’st 
Rely upon it, till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out. 

Ang. Oh, my dread Lord, 
I should be guiltier then my guiltinesse, 
To thinke I can be undiscerneable, 
When I perceive your grace, like powre divine, 
Hath look’d upon my passes. Then good Prince, 
No longer Session hold upon my shame, 
But let my Triall, be mine owne Confession: 410 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 

Duk. Come hither Mariana, 
Say: was’t thou ere contracted to this woman? 

Ang. I was my Lord. 

Duk. Goe take her hence, and marry her instantly. 
Doe you the office ( Fryer) which consummate, 
Returne him here againe: goe with him Provost. Exit. 

Esc. My Lord, Iam more amaz’d at his dishonor, 
Then at the strangenesse of it. 420 

Duk. Come hither Jsade//, 
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Your Frier is now your Prince: As I was then 
Advertysing,! and holy? to your businesse, 1 informing 
(Not changing heart with habit) I am still, 2 devoted 
Atturnied at your service. 

Isab. Oh give me pardon 
That I, your vassaile, have imploid, and pain’d 
Your unknowne Soveraigntie. 

Duk. You are pardon’d Isabell: 
And now, deere Maide, be you as free to us. 430 
Your Brothers death I know sits at your heart: 
And you may marvaile, why I obscur’d my selfe, 
Labouring to save his life: and would not rather 
Make rash remonstrance of my hidden powre, 
Then let him so be lost: oh most kinde Maid, 
It was the swift celeritie of his death, 
Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on, 
That brain’d my purpose: but peace be with him, 
That life is better life past fearing death, 439 
Then that which lives to feare: make it your comfort, 
So happy is your Brother. 


Enter Angelo, Maria, Peter, Provost. 


Isab. I doe my Lord. 

Duk. For this new-maried man, approaching here, 
Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well defended honor: you must pardon 
For Mariana’s sake: But as he adjudg’d your Brother, 
Being criminall, in double violation 
Of sacred Chastitie, and of promise-breach, 
Thereon dependant for your Brothers life, 450 
The very mercy of the Law cries out 
Most audible, even from his proper tongue. 
An Angelo for Claudio, death for death: 
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Haste still paies haste, and leasure, answers leasure; 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Measure: 

Then Angelo, thy fault’s thus manifested; 

Which though thou would’ st deny, denies thee vantage. 

We doe condemne thee to the very Blocke 

Where C/audio stoop’d to death, and with like haste. 

Away with him. 460 
Mar. Oh my most gracious Lord, 

I hope you will not mocke me with a husband? 

Duk. Itis your husband mock’t you witha husband, 

Consenting to the safe-guard of your honor, 

I thought your marriage fit: else Imputation, 

For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choake your good to come: For his Possessions, 
Although by confutation they are ours; 

We doe en-state, and widow you with all, 

To buy you a better husband. 470 

Mar. Oh my deere Lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 

Duke. Never crave him, we are definitive. 

Mar: Gentle my Liege. [ Kneeling.] 

Duke. You doe but loose your labour. 

Away with him to death: [Zo Lucio] Now Sir, to 
you.>| 

Mar. Ohmy good Lord, sweet Jsade//, take my part, 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come, 

I’ll lend you all my life to doe you service. 

Duke. Against all sence you doe importune her, 
Should she kneele downe, in mercie of this fact, 481 
Her Brothers ghost, his paved bed would breake, 
And take her hence in horror. 

Mar. Isabell: 

Sweet Jsabe/, doe yet but kneele by me, 
Hold up your hands, say nothing: I’!l speake all. 
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They say best men are moulded out of faults, 
And for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: So may my husband. 
Oh Jsade/: will you not lend a knee? 490 
Duke. He dies for Claudio’s death. 
Isab. Most bounteous Sir. [Kveeling.] 
Looke if it please you, on this man condemn’d, 
As if my Brother liv’d: I partly thinke, 
A due sinceritie governed his deedes, 
Till he did looke on me: Since it is so, 
Let him not die: my Brother had but Justice, 
In that he did the thing for which he dide. 
For Angelo, his Act did not ore-take his bad intent, 
And must be buried but as an intent 500 
That perish’d by the way: thoughts are no subjects 
Intents, but meerely thoughts. 
Mar. Meerely my Lord. 
Duk. Your suite’s unprofitable: stand up I say: 
I have bethought me of another fault. 
Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 
At an unusuall howre? 
Pro. It was commanded so. 508 
Duke. Had you a speciall warrant for the deed? 
Pro. No my good Lord: it was by private message. 
Duk. For which I doe discharge you of your office, 
Give up your keyes. 
Pro. Pardon mc, noble Lord, 
I thought it was a fault, but knew it not, 
Yet did repent me after more advice, 
For testimony whereof, one in the prison 
That should by private order else have dide, 
I have reserv’d alive. 


499. For Angelo: separate 1.—JoHNSON. 513. mc: me—2-4F. 
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Duk. What’s he? 
Pro. His name is Barnardine. 520 
Duke. I would thou hadst done so by Claudio: 
Goe fetch him hither, let me looke upon him. 
[ Exit Provost. | 
Esc. I am sorry, one so learned, and so wise 
As you, Lord Angelo, have stil appear’d, 
Should slip so grosselie, both in the heat of bloud 
And lacke of temper’d judgement afterward. 
Ang. | am sorrie, that such sorrow I procure, 
And so deepe sticks it in my penitent heart, 
That I crave death more willingly then mercy, 
Tis my deserving, and I doe entreat it. 530 


Enter Barnardine and Provost, Claudio [muffied |, 
Julietta. | 


Duke. Which is that Barnardine? 
Pro. This my Lord. 
Duke. There was a Friar told me of this man. 
Sirha, thou art said to have a stubborne soule 
That apprehends no further then this world, 
And squar’st thy life according: Thou’rt condemn’d, 
But for those earthly faults, I quit them all, 
And pray thee take this mercie to provide 
For better times to come: Frier advise him, 540 
I leave him to your hand. What muffeld fellow’s that? 
Pro. This is another prisoner that I sav’d, 
Who should have di’d when C/audio lost his head, 
As like almost to C/audio, as himselfe. 
[ Unmuffies Claudio. | 
Duke. [To Is.] If hebe like your brother, for his sake 
Is he pardon’d, and for your lovelie sake 
Give me your hand, and say you will be mine, 
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He is my brother too: But fitter time for that: 

By this Lord Angelo perceives he’s safe, 

Methinkes I see a quickning in his eye: 550 
Well Angelo, your evill quits you well. 

Looke that you love your wife: her worth, worth yours 
I finde an apt remission in my selfe: 

And yet heere’s one in place I cannot pardon, 

You sirha, that knew me for a foole, a Coward, 

One all of Luxurie, an asse, a mad man: 

Wherein have I so deserv’d of you 

That you extoll me thus? 

Luc. ’ Faith my Lord, I spoke it but according to the 
trick: if you will hang me for it you may: but I had ra- 
ther it would please you, I might be whipt. 561 

Duke. Whipt first, sir, and hang’d after. 

Proclaime it Provost round about the Citie, 

If any woman wrong’d by this lewd fellow 

(As I have heard him sweare himselfe there’s one 
whom he begot with childe) let her appeare, 

_ And he shall marry her: the nuptiall finish’ d, 

Let him be whipt and hang’d. 

Luc. I beseech your Highnesse doe not marry me to 
a Whore: your Highnesse said even now I made youa 
Duke, good my Lord do not recompence me, in making 
me a Cuckold. 572 

Duke. Upon mine honor thou shalt marrie her. 
Thy slanders I forgive, and therewithall 
Remit thy other forfeits: take him to prison, 

And see our pleasure herein executed. 

Luc. Marrying apunke my Lord, is pressing to death, 
Whipping and hanging. 

Duke. Slandering a Prince deserves it. 

[Exeunt Officers with Lucio. | 
She C/audiothat you wrong’d, looke you restore. 580 
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Joy to you Mariana, love her Angelo: 

I have confes’d her, and I know her vertue. 

Thanks good friend, Esca/us, for thy much goodnesse, 
There’s more behinde that is more gratulate. 

Thanks Provost for thy care, and secrecie, 

We shall imploy thee in a worthier place. 

Forgive him Azgelo, that brought you home 

The head of Ragoxine for Claudio’ s, 

Th’ offence pardons it selfe. Deere Jsade/1, 

I have a motion much imports your good, 590 
Whereto if you'll a willing eare incline; 

What’s mine is yours, and what is yours is mine. 

So bring us to our Pallace, where wee’ll show 

What’s yet behinde, that meete you all should know. 


594. that: that’s—2-4F, 
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The Scene Vienna. 
The names of all the Actors. 


Vincentio: the Duke. 
Angelo, the Deputie. 
Escalus, an ancient Lord. 
Claudio, a yong Gentleman. 
Lucio, a fantastique. 

2. Other like Gentlemen. 
Provost. 
Thomas. Fri 

Pe , 2. Friers. 

Elbow, a simple Constable. 
Froth, a foolish Gentleman. 
 Clowne. 

Abhorson, an Executioner. 
Barnardine, a dissolute prisoner. 
Isabella, sister to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 
Fuliet, beloved of Claudio. 
Francisca, a Nun. 

Mistris Over-don, a Bawa. 


FINIS. 
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